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^Sons of Indj why sit ye idle, 

Wait ye for son^e DefOa^s aid ? 

Buckle to, he up and doing! 

Nations by thomseives are made ! 

Tours the land, lives, all, at stake, the! 

Not by you the cards are played ; 

Are ye dumb ? Speak up and claim them 
By themselves are nations made / 

What avail your wealth, your learning, 
Empty titles, sordid trade ? 

True self-rule were worth them all I 
Nations by themselves are made ! 

Whispered murmurs darkly creeping, 
Hidden worms beneath the glade. 

Not by such shall wrong be righted / 
Nations by themselves are made 1 

.Sons of Ind, be up and doing, 

Let your course by none be stayed ; 


PEEFACE. 


Sometime in August 1913 at the instance of some- 
friends I undertook to write a few articles for a 
magazine on the Eise and G-rowbh of the Indian 
National Congress, the most important and phenomenal 
movement in the political history of new India. After 
only a few pages were written, it was discovered that 
such a subject could not be properly dealt with in the- 
spare columns of any magazine in the country without 
taxing its capacity to an unreasonable extent and that 
for a much longer period than was perhaps consistent 
with the sustained interest of such a review. The idea 
was, therefore, abandoned. In January following while¬ 
turning over some of the materials which I had collect¬ 
ed and arranged for the articles, it occurred to me that 
these might be published in the form of a pamphlet so 
that they may be of some use to any one who may be 
disposed to write a well-digested history of this 
evolutionary movement. That is the origin of the- 
little volume which is now presen ted to the public. The 
book was fairly completed by July 1914 when it was 
partly handed over to Mr. Gr. A. Natesan of Madras, 
who kindly undertook to illustrate and publish it. In 
August the Great War broke out and as the book 
necessarily contained occasional criticisms of Govern¬ 
ment, it was deemed proper and expedient to defer its 
publication until the War conditions were fairly settled. 
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Those conditions having passed the doubts and 
uncertainties, as well as the excitement, of the preli¬ 
minary stage and taken a definite shape as also a 
favourable turn, the book is now issued to the public. 

My most grateful acknowledgments are due to my 
esteemed friend and chief, the Hon^ble Mr, Surendra- 
nath Baneijea, who not only readily supplied me with 
whatever informations I wanted from him, but also in 
the midst of his multifarious duties, kindly went 
through a considerable portion of the manuscript. I 
am also deeply indebted to my esteemed friends, Mr. 
D. E. Wacha and Mr. G. Subramania Iyer for the 
many informations which they from time to time gave 
me regarding their respective Presidencies. To Sir 
William Wedderburn I am no less deeply indebted for 
the kind permission which he gave me for the free use 
of his excellent memoirs of Allan Octavian Hume, 
though I was precluded from using any of his private 
‘Correspondence. Mr. G. A. Hatesan of Madras 
materially helped me with a number of his 
valuable publications bearing on the Congress; 
while to the Education Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India I feel deeply obliged for the 
-courtesy and readiness with which they supplied me 
with the Educational Statement of March, 1914. 
Mr. Safcyananda Bose, the energetic Secretary of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, was 
good enough to supply me with the papers relating to 
the Surat incident which will be found in an appendix. 
Eastly, I am highly indebted to my friends Mr. Amrifca 
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Chandra Ghosh of the Ripon College, Calcutta, and 
Mr. Prithwis Chandra Roy, late Editor of the Indian 
World, who kindly undertook to read my proofs when 
my eyes being affected I was incapacitated from dealing 
with them myself. 

I am perfectly conscious of the many defects 
which will be noticed in these pages mostly written at 
intervals of a protracted and distressing illness. These 
defects may, however, stimulate others to write a more 
careful and exhaustive book on the subject. If in the 
meantime these imperfect and desultory notes will 
attract the attention of my young friends of the rising 
generation and direct them to a careful study of the 
Indian Problems and of the Indian Administration, I 
shall deem my humble labours as amply rewarded. 

I AMVIKA CHAEAN MAZXJMDAE. 

Sejpt. 1915. J 





ERRATA. 



8—for ^ relates ’ read ‘ relate/ 

27—after ‘ National ’ read ‘ Mahomedan/ 
„ —^for ^League’ read ‘ Association/ 
20—for ' 1898 ’ read ^ 1902/ 

4_for‘1,600’read ‘1,200/ 

25 —for ‘rigorous’ read ‘ vigorous/ 

20—^for ‘ pupil ’ read ‘ pupils/ 
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IIDMR lATIONAL EVOLUTION. r 

- ^ - 

CHAPTEE L 


Introductory. 

A FULL and critical account of the origin, progress 
ijL and development of an epoch-making political 
event in any country is always a very delicate and 
difficult task ; for the secret and sometimes silent origin 
of such a movement, like the many-sided meandering 
course of a deceptive rivulet at its source, is often 
shrouded in the mazes of imperfect records and con¬ 
flicting reports; while the subtle influence of jealousy 
and spite on the one hand, no less than that of suspi¬ 
cion and distrust on the other, leading to misrepre¬ 
sentations and exaggerations, serves not a little in its 
onward course to obscure the vision and warp the 
Judgment of contemporary 'minds. Then the effects of 
divergent views and colliding interests have also to be 
reckoned with to no small extent. Even the histories 
of such great events as the birth of American Indepen¬ 
dence and the establishment of the French Republic,. 
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not to speak of the Great Eevolution, have not been 
altogether free from doubts, difficulties and contradic¬ 
tions. But if the histories of revolutions are some¬ 
times so varying and divergent in their accounts, the 
history of an evolution must be still more obscure and 
defective in its narratives. There a much larger area 
of time and space is covered by the slow and silent 
trend of gathering events which in their noiseless 
progress at first naturally attract much less attention 
and are more tardily recognised than the sensational 
and dramatic developments of a revolution, and then 
by the time the tangible results of these events begin 
to be realised much of the historical accuracy of the 
process is lost if not actually sacrificed to the extrava¬ 
gant demands of either individual or sectional pride 
and egotism. The history of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress is the history of the origin and development of 
national life in India, and a bare epitome of that his¬ 
tory would involve a critical analysis of the diverse 
phases of that life in its different bearings and with all 
its recommendations and its lapses, as well as its suc¬ 
cesses and its failures during the past thirty years. The 
object of this treatise is not, however, to attempt 
such a venturesome task, nor has the time probably 
' folly arrived for a complete and well-digested history 
to be written on this great evolutionary movement. 
Its hnmble aim is to record a few contemporaneoug 
events and impressions which, in the peculiar shortness 
of Indian memory on matters historical, are already 
fiist drifting towards the realm of faint traditions, and 
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thus to rescue them from possible oblivion, so that they 
may be of some use to the future historian. For a 
correct and adequate appreciation of the movement, it 
would, h-owever, be necessary to recapitulate, though 
very briefly, the condition of the country immediately 
preceding its inauguration, as well as the circumstances 
which, gradually led up to its inception. 




CHAPTER II. 


The Genesis of Political Movement in 
CJJ AJA RAM MOHAN ROY, the recognised 
XJl tor of modern India, was the first apos 
political creed based upon constitutional agi^ 
this country. But the political gospel which h 
tile genius preached was, under the circumstan < 
country, very properly subordinated to thepri< 
of religious, social and educational reforms, 
all gospels of truth, which have revolutionised 
society whether in ancient or modern times, 
rally took time to establish its hold upon tb 
mind and present any tangible results. Hii 
to England in 1832 was no doubt a political c 
the remarkable evidence which he gave befor 
mittee of the House of Commons attracted mo 
tion in England than in India, and althoi 
evidence was largely responsible for some of th 
effected in the Indian administration shortly 
death the Indian public were very little influ 
it at the time. It was not until the fifties c 
century that with the dawning light of Weste 
tion, of which the pioneer Indian reformer wa 
the greatest champion of his time, the pu 
Began to expand and political ideas and activil 
to manifest themselves in one form or anotl 
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'ferent parts of the country. Since then an association 
here and an association there sprung up, like a few 
•eases in the desert, some of which no doxil>t possessed 
a degree of vitality, but most of which were of ephe¬ 
meral existence. The British Indian Assoeiation in 
Bengal and the Bombay Assoeiation in fciie Western 
Bresideney were almost simultaneously started about 
the year 1851, the former under the gnidance and 
inspiration of stalwarts like Mr.PrasannaKnmarTagore, 
Br. Rajendralal Mitra, Mr. Ramgopal Grbosh, Raja 
•Digamvar Mitter, Mr. Pearychand Mitter and Mr. 
Harish Chandra Mukherjea, the pioneer of independent 
Indian journalism; while the latter owed its origin to 
the patriotic labours of Mr. Juggonatb. Sankersett, 
who was the first non-of&eial member of -fehe Bombay 
legislative Council established in 1863, and of that 
venerable political Rishi who, thank Grod, after a 
•strenuous active life extending over half a century, now- 
sits in his quiet retreat at Versava as the patron saint 
of the Indian political world silently watching and 
guarding its interests and occasionally cheering it with 
■messages of hope and confidence—^Mr. Dariabhai !Nao- 
xoji. As the genius of Mr. Kristodas Pal ultimately 
raised the British Indian Association to a power in. 
Bengal, so the Bombay Association owed, not a little 
of its usefulness to its subsequent acquisition of the 
services of Sir Mangaldas Nathubhoy and Mr. Naoroji 
Purdunji who for his stout and fearless ad vocacy"of 
populdt cause received, like Ramgopal Ghosh and 
Kristodas Pal in Bengal, the appellation of the “ Tri-- 
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bnne of the People ” in connection with his many 
fights in the Municipal Corporation of Bombay so 
graphically described in that excellent book which has 
recently been written by Mr. Dinshaw Edulji Wacha on 
The Eise and Growth of Bombay Municipal Govern¬ 
ment.”^ But while the British Indian Association has 
vigorously maintained a useful existence for more 
than half a century, the Bombay Association did not 
survive more than a decade, and although it was revived 
in 1870 and galvanised into fresh life by Mr. Naoroji- 
Furdunji in 1873, it shortly became practically extinct 
in an unequal competition with the East India Asso¬ 
ciation which again in its turn fell into a moribund 
condition in the early eighties. The Southern Presi¬ 
dency ^p-as still more slow in developing its public life.. 
There was an old association called the Madras Native 
Association,” chiefly worked by some ofiBcials, which 
possessed very little vitality and had practically little or 
no hold upon the public mind in Madras. Madras was 
fiirst vivified into life by that able and independeiA 
journal, The Eind% which was started in 1878 under 
the auspices of a galaxy of stars in Southern India 
composed of Ananda Chari a, Veeraraghavachari, Ean- 
giah Naidu, Subramania Iyer (alas! all of whom have 
now vanished into space) and last but not least that 
stout and indefatigable worker who still holds the field 
as the able editor of the Swadesh Mitram —^Mr. G. 
Subramania Iyer. At Poona the Sarvajanik Sabha 

* The Bise and Growth of Bombay Municipal Governments^ 
By D. E, Wacha. G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 
Jfrioe Rs. 2* 
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was started towards the middle of the seventies under 
tilie Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laxamaxx 

lifulkar, Mr. Sitaram Hari Chiplonkar and several other 
g€"ntlemBn of light and leading who gave the first 
i-iGQpetus ho public activities in the Deccan. 

These were practically all the important public 
l>odies in the country between the fifties and the early 
seventies of the last century which, though exercising 
no incronsid.erable influence within their limited spheres 
of political activities, were but the general exponents 
of particialar interests and for a long time devoted 
mainly to occasional criticisms of important ad¬ 
ministrative or legislative measures affecting their 
xespective provinces. Constructive policy they had 
none, and. seldom if ever they laid down any programme 
of systematic action for the political advancement of 
the conn try. In fact the idea of a united nationa¬ 
lity and of national interests; the cultivation of politics 
in its wider aspects as the fundamental basis of 
national progress and not merely as a means to tempo¬ 
rary administrative make-shifts; the all embracing 
patriotic fervour which like the Promethean spark has 
now made the dead bones in the valley instinct with 
life; and above all the broad vision of political eman¬ 
cipation which has now dawned upon the people and 
focussed their energies and has directed their operations 
liowards a definite goal and common aspiration, throw¬ 
ing all local and sectional considerations largely into the 
baek gronnd—these were still very remote though not 
altogether foreign to the aims and objects of these 
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Associations. But from this it must not be inferred 
that it is at all suggested, that these conceptions were 
the sudden evolution of a single year, or the revelation 
of a single evangelist who saw them in an apocalypse 
and proclaimed them to a wondering people at a single 
session of the Congress in the blessed year of 1885. 
Grreat events always cast their shadows before- Prior 
to 1880 even the semblance of a political status the 
people had none, while their economic condition was 
becoming more and more straitened every day. Indian 
wants and grievances were accumulating with the rapidly 
changing conditions of the country, education was ex¬ 
panding Indian views and aspirations and Indian 
thoughts from various causes had been for a long time 
in a state of ferment vainly seeking for some sort of 
palliatives for the complicated diseases from which the 
country had been helplessly suffering in almost every 
direction. Many were thus the causes at work which 
contributed towards ^forcing the educated Indian mind 
into new channels of thought and action. 

















CHAPTEE III. 


The Early Friends of India. 

I T must be gratefully recorded that while India was 
thus struggling in a sub-conscious state, alternat¬ 
ing between hope and despair, painfully alive to her 
sufferings, yet quite helpless as regards any appropriate 
and effective remedy, she was not a little comforted by 
the fact that even among Englishmen, who were held res¬ 
ponsible for the situation, there were men who, though 
they belonged to a particular nationality, were men 
born for justice and fairness towards suffering huma¬ 
nity. Since the time of Edmund Burke scarcely a 
voice had been heard in England in favour of the 
voiceless millions” of India until John Bright sounded 
his warning note against the injustice systematically 
done to this country. In 1847 Bright entered Parlia¬ 
ment and he was not long in the House of Commons 
before his generous impulses turned his attention to 
India. From 1847 to 1880, amidst his multifarious 
duties as a British politician and cabinet minister, he 
worked for India as none had worked before him. In 
the famous debate on Sir Charles Wood’s India Bill of 
1853, Mr. Bright entered a vigorous protest against the 
system of Grovernment established in India and cate¬ 
gorically pointed out nearly all the defects of that 
system some, if not most, of which are still applicable 
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to the present day arrangement. In his passionate- 
eloquence he called the attention of the House to the 
extreme inadequacy of Parliamentary control over the- 
administration of India which both sides of the House 
formally agreed in proclaiming as a solemn sacred 
trust/’ though neither side raised its little finger even 
to treat it as more than a grazing common. He held 
that there was no continuity or consistency 0 / any 
settled policy with regard to India, while everything 
was allowed to drift there being no real disposition to 
grapple with any difficulty; that Indian opinion was 
unanimons in calling for a constitutional change and 
in complaining of the delay and expense of the law 
courts, the inefficiency and low character of the police 
and the neglect of road-making and irrigation; that 
the poverty of the people was such as to demonstrate 
of itself a fundamental error in the system of G-overn- 
ment; that the statnte authorising the employment of 
Indians in offices of trust was a dead letter; that the 
continuance of the system of appointments and promo¬ 
tion by seniority in the covenanted service was a 
“great bar to a much wider employment of the 
most intelligent and able men among the native popu¬ 
lation ; ” that taxation was clumsy and unscientifi® 
and its burden intolerable to a people destitute of 
mechanical appliances; that the salt-tax was unjust 
and the revenue from opium precarious ; that the re¬ 
venue was squandered on unnecessary wars; that the 
civil service was over-paid; that there was no security 
for the competence and character of the collectors 
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whose power was such that each man could make or 
mar a whole district; that Parliament was unable to 
grapple fairly with any Indian question ; that the 
people and Parliament of Britain were shut out from 
all considerations in regard to India, and that “ on the 
whole the Government of India was a Government of 
secrecy and irresponsibility to a degree that should not 
be tolerated.” In the peroration of this remarkable 
speech referring to the Indian people John Bright said : : 
—“ There never was a more docile people, never a 
more tractable nation. The opportunity is present,, 
and the power is not wanting. Let us abandon the 
policy of aggression and confine ourselves to a territory 
ten times the size of France, with a population four 
times as numerous as that of the United Kingdom. 
Surely, that is enough to satisfy the most gluttonous 
appetite for glory and supremacy. Educate the people 
of India, govern them wisely, and gradually the dis¬ 
tinctions of caste will disappear, and they will look 
upon us rather as benefactors than as conquerors. And 
if we desire to see Christianity, in some form professed 
in that country, we shall sooner attain our object by 
setting the example of a high-toned Christian morality, 
than by any other means we can employ.” Again 
in 1858 when the question of the reconstitution 
of the Government of India came up for discus¬ 
sion in Parliament after the Mutiny, John Bright 
submitted a scheme of his own for the better Govern¬ 
ment of India embodying many a liberal principle 
which have not yet been fully accepted. He contended 
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that “ the population of India were in a condition of 
great impoverishment and the taxes were more onerous 
-and oppressive than the taxes of any other country in 
the world. Nor were the police arrangements, admi¬ 
nistration of justice, the educational policy and the 
finances in a satisfactory condition.” And he urged 
that what was wanted with regard to the administra¬ 
tion of India was a little more daylight, more simpli¬ 
city and more responsibility.” It may not be general¬ 
ly known that, althongh Lord Derby had a just tribute 
paid to him for the drafting of the Great Proclamation 
of 1858, its origin^Jin^irer was John Bright. In the 
celebrated speech to which reference Has just been 
made, he said, “ if I had the responsibility of adminis¬ 
tering the affairs of India there are certain things I would 
do. I would, immediately after the Bill passes,issue a Pro¬ 
clamation in India which should reach every subject of 
the British Crown in that country and be heard of in 
the territories of every Indian prince or rajah” Much 
of what he suggested was actually embodied in the 
’Great Proclamation and almost in the form and style 
in which the originator of the idea put it. According to. 
Bright’s biographer, the opportunity of “ administering 
the affairs of India” was actually offered to him by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1868, but unfortunately for India 
he did not see his way to accept the Indian port¬ 
folio, not only because the task was too heavy 
for his delicate health, but also because he thought 
that public opinion in England was not sufficiently 
^advanced to allow him to adopt his views with regard 
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^ tile India. Bat alttioDgb lie de¬ 

clined to I>® Secretary of State for India he never' 
lost sight o£ during his active Parliamentary 

career whioli extended down to 1886 . So great was^ 
Ms genxii»^ sympathy for the Indians, that when on a- 
certain oceasion a responsible member in the House of 
CoroLmons inade certain unparliamentary observations 
with xegard. to the people of India Mr. Bright indig¬ 
nantly observed, “I would not permit any man in my 
presance^ without rebuke, to indulge in the calumnies 
and expressions of contempt which I have recently 
heard, poured forth without measure upon the whole 
popxilatioii of India.” And in that last great speech 
whieh he made touching India in the House of Com¬ 
mons he ponred forth his genuine love for the Indian 
people in the following pathetic strain:—All over 
those vast regions there are countless millions, helpless 
and defenceless, deprived of their natural leaders and 
their ancient chiefs, looking with only some small ray 
of hope to that omnipresent and irresistible power by 
which they have been subjected. I appeal to you on 
behalf of that people. I have besought your mercy 
and your jnstice for many a year past ; and if I speak 
to yon earnestly .now it is because the object for 
which I plead is dear to my heart. Is it not possible 
to tonch a chord in the hearts of Englishmen, to raise 
them to a sense of,*the miseries inflicted on that un- 
happy conntry by the crimes and the blunders of our 
rulers here ? If you have steeled your hearts against 
the natives^ if nothing can stir you to sympathy with 
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their miseries, at least have pity upon your own coun¬ 
trymen ” 

It may be interesting to learn that the great 
Indian orator, the late Mr. Lai Mohan G-hose, was a 
political disciple of John Bright and the masterly 
diction and style which he commanded in his orations 
he inherited from his great master. The one great 
lesson which he learnt from John Bright, as he himself 
once said to the writer of these pages, was to make 
as few speeches as possible, but always to make those 
few speeches telling and effective—a lesson which the 
apt Indian pupil religiously enjoined upon himself 
with rather too much austerity in his after-life. 

Next to John Bright, Henry Fawcett was one of 
the greatest and truest friends of India in England. 
He was a trained financier and economist and entering 
Parliament in 1865 he soon found ample materials to 
direct his attention to the Government of India which 
^oon earned for him the sobriquet of Member for 
India” by his close vigilance and unremitting attention 
to the Indian finance. Mr. Fawcett always maintained 
that “ the natives of India should be given a fair share 
in the administration of their own country ” and that 
the ablest anaong them should be provided with 
honourable careers in the public service”. In 1868 
he accordingly moved a resolution in the House of 
Commons for holding the Civil Service Examination 
simultaneously in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, as 
well as in London. It was precisely the same resolution 
which 25 years later Mr. Herbert Paul moved and 
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carried in the House to be only ignominiously co 
ed ultimately into the dusty upper shelves of the 
bitterly complained of the culpable a 
aud indifference of the British Parliament tc 
tb-e grievances of the Indian people. Twitted ii 
liameut and not unoffcen charged outside it witl 
iectiug the interest of his own constituency Fj 
fougbt for India single-handed with a resolutei 
purpose, sense of justice and mastery of facts 
extorted the admiration of even his worst c 
Addressing his own constituency of Brighton in 
be said, ^‘the most trumpery question ever br 
before Parliament, a wrangle over the purehas* 
picture, excited more interest than the welfare < 
hundred and eighty millions of our Indian fellov 
jeets. The people of India have no votes, they c 
bring even so much pressure to bear upon Parlij 
as can be brought by one of our Railway Comp? 
but with some confidence I believe that I shall i 
misinterpreting your wishes if, as your represeni 
I do whatever can be done by one humble indi^ 
to render justice to the defenceless and power 
while on another occasion speaking from his 
in the House of Commons he boldly said, th 
the responsibility resting upon him as a m( 
of Parliament was as nothing compared witl 
xesponsibility of governing 150 millions of d 
.subjects/^ In 1870 Fawcett vehemently prol 
sigainst the orthodox practice of introducing 
Jndiau Budget at the fag end of a session to be si] 
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1 He maintained that 

d.bal.d before ™P‘S eompWned th.t the 

British public the population 

narrow margin upo In 1871 it was at his 

lived on ^'|®^°^^entary Committee was api-ointecl 

fotql into the financial ^dmini^;f 

himself being elected of the one 

India fighting her cause against 

man who 'vas si g ^ publio meeting 

tremendous odds and m 1872 a huge p 
in Calcutta voted an address to hawcett 
T^dts deep gratitude towards him and urging h m to 
cinue the fight in defence of her dumb and helplesa 
which he bad voloPtarily 

esDoused. At the general election of 1874 hawtws 
la, many other foiberaia, l..t hia «at to, 

for the first time in those days India seemed to ha 

practically risen to the exigencies of the situntiou. A 
Lhscription was at once started in this country and a 
sum of 16760 , in two instalments, was remittni to 

England to enable Fawcett to contest another sent n* 

the earliest opportunity, and soon after I’liweelt wns re¬ 
turned member for Hackney. In 1876 Fawcett vigor¬ 
ously opposed Lord Salisbury’s well-known ball to the 
Sultan of Turkey at the expense of India. Fawcett was 
not satisfied with his specious plea and iiointodly 
asked Lord Salisbury how he could “reconcile it to 
himself to tax the people of India for an enterlain- 
meijt to the Sultan ” in Kuglbd. It wn« on this 
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occasion that Fawcett coined that smart expression 
which has since become so familiar in English phraseo^ 
logy. He described the ball as an act of magnifi¬ 
cent meanness ” which in later years Lord Morley by 
sUght embellishment converted into “ magnificent 
melancholy meanness ” on the occasion of the Snakim 
Expedition. The “magnificent meanness/" the first 
of a series, was committed in spite of Fawcett’s spirited 
protest and was soon followed by the Abyssinian war 
when the member for India again stood in defence of 
the dumb Indian tax-payer, and it was owing to his 
repeated protests that at last the cost of that unrighte¬ 
ous and abortive war was divided between England and 
India- Fawcett again protested when the Duke of 
3 S. Edinburgh’s presents to the Indian princes were also 
debited to the Indian account, and violently opposed 
another proposal for display of “magnificent mean¬ 
ness” by debiting the entire expenses of the Prince 
of Wales’ visit to India to the Indian revenues, and 
as a result of this protest poor India escaped with 
the payment of J30,000 only, making the magni^ 
ficence of the meannesz still more visible. In 1877 
he denounced Lord Lytton’s unjust and indefensible 
sacrifice of the import cotton duties for the sake 
of party interest in England and raised, though 
ineffectually, bis loud voice against the uncon¬ 
scionable extravagance of the Delhi Assemblage in the 
midst of a terrible famine. Lord Lytton’s Afghan War 
also came under the searching examination and 
scathing criticism of Fawcett who in 1879 brought 
2 
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forward another motion asking for the appoiiitinent 
of a Select Committee of the House to enquire 
into the working of the Government of In<lia Act. 
In 188G Fawcett had the satisfaction of seeing 
at the end of a series of extravagance of a dark and 
dismal administration the dawn of a bright morning 
ushered by the appointment of the Marquess of Ri|)<)n 
as Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

Last but not least there was Charles Bradlnngh, 
the poor errand boy, who had by the sheer force of his 
character raised himself into a power in British fwli- 
tics of the nineteenth century. Born of the people 
his attention and sympathies were naturally directed 
towards the people. Charles Bradlaugh was however 
slow in developing his sympathy for India; hut 
having once developed that sympathy he becjame the 
staunchest friend of the Indian people. It has lieen 
truly said that “ slow rises merit when by poverty de¬ 
pressed, and added to that this freedom of consciencei 
proved a serious obstacle from his early career towards 
his advancement in public life. But even in the 
midst of the deadly struggle in which he wtw 
engaged, with very few friends to back him up 
and a host of enemies to put him down, in his legiti¬ 
mate way to Parliament, he never ceased to study 
Indian problems. His prominent attention to India 
was drawn by the Ilbert Bill agitation of 1883. The 
man who in Ms early career had espoused the side of 
Eepublican Prance against Imperial Germany, the man 
who had enlisted his sympathies for the Italian patriots 
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ftarihaltli and Maaiaiiiu and 

upon the of a ri»|mhlir in S|miti 

wa*^ not likaly to tolamta tha ^roH*4ly .mdlHh and 

ojijjogition riuHatl a^ainni a nv*«Mara wlnrli iiifiMn! 
at noihiiij^ mora than iha tmxvwnl of an uiijiidili-iHIfi 
Hti||ma on iha Indian jtniioiari’y in tin* adniiniHtraiion 
of ilndt own otjutiiry, Mr. Hradlan^tf.-i fOi!im|uoiii 
lahonrH in iho oanso of India rolah*- fo a laior poriiHl 
liTn} will noiirod in ihoir pn>|»or 

'rin'?4o ihroo nnnarkal^h^ liriti-'h d ain-fn*’n wi*rf» 
ainonj4 t-loMnirly pi«nno»rH of Iinii/ui r**fn'rn iu'liio Iivdigli 
political fiidiL of ilndr projoct; no d'Othi IkihHi^ 

m Hioy woro bnind to fail in a oold alnoHjihi-it* of 
ilb^noriunan apathy and indilh'ronm ; hnt lln^y larj^oly 
Kuccccdoil in drawdof^ tin* atUnitiou of llti* Mnicdi inddii* 
to iht' adairH of India and in iinprcrtdni; flnon with iho 
idm that th<*ro wan at hard. hoin»dloni^^ ndton in lti#> 
Hiaii' of lloninark. Th«*y nlno by tlnnr oj^aniplo Morvud 
in a lar^o nioitHUn* to roiioilialn {ndiiin forltnu 
innpirf** itio Indian tnindi^ in i!o* hcvioilo’^ and ritrly 
tnghiicH with thr hopo that all niay nidi ;l«» w#dh 
Thon* worn many in Umm* dayn to fwii Iho’o- jioliiioni 
phiUr^ophnrH and hmml ilnou m viN|,inarir’^ ; hut ilir 
timn may not ho far iiiHinni whrn thry wall fn^ fully 
m‘i»giuHnd hy all partmn oomwnrfl ns tlio trui*4 frnuitk 
of both India nmi Knglainh 

FoIIowini^ in iho hKilHinjm id Ihi?’ dNlttigni^hwI 
triiimviraio tlioro w#«ro iiIho a frw idlior imt-mimlml 
Ktigliilmuni who iiitofi*atod th' 0 ti»>^id%'i*t< in Ifidtaii allairi 
it tliin imriy Among iitfiy ho iiieiitioo#<l 
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Sir James Caird, Sir William Hunter, Ixird Daihousie,. 
Mr. E. T. Eeid, M. P., Mr. Slagg, M. P., Mr. Baxter, 
M. P., and last but not least that extraordinary Eng¬ 
lishwoman who having passed through different phases 
in her life and undergone persecutions of no ordinary 
character has at last made India her home anri her 
special interest—Mrs. Annie Besant. In 1878 when 
Benjamin Disraeli was the Premier and Ixird Lytton 
the Viceroy of India, Mrs. Besant, who was then thr 
friend and co-adjutor of Charles Bradlaugh, wrote a little 
book entitled England, India and Afglutnislan exjKw- 
ing the misrule in India in such fierce and bitter 
language that it has been truly observed by a shrewjl 
writer that “ if it were published by an Indian at the 
present time he would likely enough strand himself 
into difficulties of a highly serious character.” Lord 
Eipon’s sympathies for India even after his retirement 
were too well-known to require any mention. If the 
utterances of these early friends of India in England 
failed to render any immediate, practical gootJ to 
India, they at all events served to inspire men of 
light and leading in this country with the hoi»e and 
confidence that if they could organ ize themselves and 
carefully formulate their grievances, men would not be 
wanting in England to defend their cause either on 
the floor of Parliament, or at the bar of public ojiiiiion 
in Great Britain. 

In India {and among the Anglo-Indian Officials 
Itar. A. 0. Hume was for a long time not«<l for his 
strong sympathies for the Indian iteople. His kind 
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nml conHickmtp treatment of the people of Kta, wa during 
t he dark days of the mutiny endeared hia names through¬ 
out the Punjab and led the people of the country justly 
to regard him a« a friend and as a rare officer truly 
worthy of the administration of fllemency Canning. 
Hir Henry (lotton in Bengal and Sir William. Wedder- 
barn in Bombay also devfl(ip«Hl their love for ttre Indian 
jteople from an early atage of their Indian career, and 
both of them auffered not a little in the hand of 
the htireaucraoy for their remarkable indepenrlence and 
strong aenae of jxiatice nn<l fairnesa. Tlieae three Anglo— 
Indiana were regnnled na the most aineerc friends of 
the }H«ople and the hrighteat ornaments of tire Indian 
■{’ivil Herviee. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Indian Press. 

HIU3 tie public associations were thus slowly but 
w- \ steadily inoculating the educated community in 
country with political thoughts and ideas and the 
nearly friends of India in England persistently, though 
ineffectually, drawing attention of the British public 
to Indian affairs, there was yet another and a more 
X>ow€rfuI agency at work silently moulding and shap- 
iog public opinion on a much larger scale throughout 
■fciie country. The Indian Press which, like the public 
Associations, was founded after the Western model,, 
was with the rapid spread of education steadily gaining 
iia strength and rising into power. The early history 
of that Press does not date back earlier than 1780 
when the Bengal Gazette was started in Calcutta. 
UT'iom that time to the first decade of the nineteenth 
o^itury it was practically an English Press conducted 
in English and managed and edited by Englishmen 
only. The Indo-English amd the Vernacular Presa^- 
W'ere of much later growth and strange as it may 
jsound the Vernacular Press preceded its Indo-English 
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oomr«ti«*. The Vernnonlur jmpera wore at fifat; few an 
fppbl** and not much }j;ivcn to politico. Samba 

Kanmwii of Rnj.a Ram Mohan Roy, the pioneer ( 
pure Indian journaliam, somctinieH purveyed 
criticiaed the ncta t)f tlie adniiniatratioii _ jj 
generafly devoted to aocial, religioua and €?!<iucationi 
queHtions, uUhouyh it munt hecomtcded that a.s the Raj 
W8H the founcier of the lieuf^ali Press he was itJtlso the fir 
and foremost advocate of tlic liberty of the Pre^ss in Indi 
From 1 <!)!> to IH.H 1 the Press in India was Icept und< 
strict censorship and instances were neiblier few ti< 
far between where Kuropt'an editors sharply oriticisir 
the (toveriimeni were visited witlii deportation ( 
Europe. In the (iovernineni, of Chari 

Metcalfe restored the freedom tif the PresH a,nd it W; 
from this time that the Vernacular PrOHB began 
make rapid strides and the Indo-English l^ress grad' 
ally came into exislem-e. 'I'he Prohhttkitir of Iswa 
ehamlrn (iuphi was probably the earliest Vernactil 
jmia*r in the cmmlry, which venturetl tio tread > 
{Kjlitical grounds though not without a fill tering at 
and quivering hand. The (lagging A,e* of tib 
Canning, necessitated hy the exigencies of tire Mutii 
in 1H5H, was in force otdy for a year and tlidl notmu 
interfere with the normal expansion of th« "P'ress. T 
llindit. /’atn'id, the Ihirknm, the Imlz.co'n. Mirrt 
the dwriht Hnzar Ptdrika, which was at first 
Anglo-Vernnruhi,r paper, the Jirahno PubHo Opini 
which tmder the name t>f Ikiujal PnUia Ojd’n.’iGn waa sc 
WH|uently incoris>rnte«I with the Bmifattm, ttoi© JReis a* 
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jRayet, the SompToJcctshf the NabciMbhaJcaVy the SvloXh 
SaTnachar^ a piee paper, the Sanjibani, the Sadharani 
aud latterly the Hitavadi^ and several others in Bengal; 
the Bast Qoftar^ the Bombay Samaehar, the Indu Pro- 
hash, the Jem-e-Jamshed, the Maharatta and latterly 
the Buy an Prokash, and the Eesari in Bombay; the 
Hindu, the Standard, the SwadeshaMitran, and several 
other papers in Madras, and laterly the Tribune in La¬ 
hore, the Herald inBehar and the Advocate in Lucknow 
became powerfcd instruments of political education for 
the people and exercised considerable influence over 
the public mind up to the eighties of the last century* 
In spite of all that was said, written or done against 
it, the growth and development of the Indian Press 
was almost phenomenal, so that in 1875 there were no 
less than 478 newspapers in the country the bulk of-^ 
which were conducted in the vernacular languages and 
freely circulated broad-cast throughout the country. 
In Bengal particularly quite a number of cheap news- 
sheets, written mostly in theBengalilanguage, purveying 
all sorts of informations and criticisms, sometimes 
iil-informed and sometimes over-balanced, but seldom 
losing touch with the new spirit, rapidly sprung up, and 
eongr^ations of dozens of eager, illiterate listeners to 
a single reader of these papers at a stationery stall or a 
grocer^s shop in the leisurely evening became a common 
right. Thus from the petty shop-keeper to the 
princely merchant and from the simple village folk to 
the lordly landed aristocracy all were permeated with 
the spirit of this Press. The Anglo-Indian Press, 
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though now nntumUy j«»alous of ita formidable rival 
was in those days sometiinea conducted in a more 
lilwal s}iint and contributed not a little to the 
(iifTuHinn of western methods of criticism and the ex- 
^tansion of the jwlitical views of the |)eo[)le. It is not 
contende<l that n section of this Press was not alto¬ 
gether atnetiahle to the charge so often levelled against 
it, that it was as incfTicient as it was ill-informed and 
injudicious; hul, it can hanlly he denied that on the 
whole the inuch-ahused Indian Press acted not only 
as a powerful adjutud- towards }io))uhir education, but 
might have with a little more sympathetic treatment 
been easily turned into a useful guide to a more 
jKipular administration, .lohn Bright speaking of the 
Itulian I’ress of the lime once nia<le the following tren¬ 
chant observation :—“There are two sets of newspapers, 
those tirst,—which are published by Englishmen, and 
these Iwing the jwperrt of the services, cannot, of course, 
1ms in favour of et'onomy. They assail me every time 
I mention India in a speech, if it is even only in a 
l»arngrnph, and no doubt they will do the same for 
what I am saying now. Then there are the native 
|wipcr« ; and altlxtugh there are a great many published 
III the native languages, still they have not much of 
what we call imlitioal influence. The Government 
offijual* look into them to see if they are saying any¬ 
thing wipleaaaut to the Government—anything that 
indi«ite« aedition or discontent, hut never for the 
pnrpoee »f being influenced by the judgment of the 
writm Had editors. The actual press of the country^ 
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whi«h touches the G-overnment is the press of the' 
English; and that press, generally has been in 
favour of annexation ^of more territory, more places, 
more salaries and ultimately more pensions.” What 
a mastery of facts relating to India which he 
had never visited and what a remarkable insight 
into its internal administration with which he was 
never connected! It would perhaps be no wonder if 
Indian youths of the present generation, who know 
nothing about the situation in the seventies and eighties 
of the last century, were to regard the above observa¬ 
tion as only a prophetic pronouncement of the present- 
day condition of the Indian Press clothed only in the 
language of the past. Lord Lytton, like Lord Welles¬ 
ley, became nervous and at the instance of an impatient 
bureaucracy gagged the Yernacular Press in 1878. 
Four years later the Yernacular Press Act was repealed 
by Lord Eipon as an early instalment of his noble 
policy of conciliation. The subsequent history of the 
Indian Press is well known and though not altogether 
irrelevant it seems hardly necessary to pursue it for 
the purpose of this narrative. Suffice it to say, that 
with all its defects and lapses, as well as its numerous 
disadvantages, difficulties and disabilities, the Indian 
Press has played an important part in the evolntion of' 
the national life, and its chequered history is no mean 
evidence of the sustaining energies of a growing people. 
It has suffered in the past and is passing through a 
severe ordeal at the present moment. From the proud 
position of the Fourth State it has been reduced since- 
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1010 to a lunnhl*^ ?<up{»Hftnfc hafori* a rlintrirt ofliri^r 
witli tlt#‘ l'ialii*r ti^ht round iin and yH tlif^n* 

no knowing whf^ii iliiit halior will hf* luihiT romovM or 
rolajc^l to onnWo it to hreaiho rnoro froely. Bui thrro 
in no oauHi* for Ia!'M*rty in alwayn nuriurwl cm 

tlm Ifi |5 of FwHei’uticm and aoUon ami raaotiofi in 
till* law of Fr 0 gr«*nH in all living organnimi. 



CHAPTER V. 


The Gathering Clouds. 

T hose who confidently indulge in lavish criticisms 
of the present unrest as a sudden and unprece- 
• dented development of public agitation in this country 
would do well to remember, that it is not altogether a 
new organic change in the body politic, but only a 
recrudescence of the malady, though somewhat in an 
aggravated form, from which the country has suffered 
in the past and is likely to suffer still more for some 
time at least in future. The Government of the East 
India Company was largely tainted with corruption ^ 
and the trial of Warren Hastings and the judicial 
murder of Nund Coomar were only typical illustrations 
of the kind of administration established in this country 
since the battle of Plassey, The military rising of 
1857 was a protest against that scandalous administra¬ 
tion, although for the time being religion was the 
ostensible compelling force. Though the people wise¬ 
ly and loyally dissociated themselves from that protest, 
4here are enough evidence on record to show that there 
was as much discontent among them as there were 
insecurity, inequality and injustice prevaUing in the 
country. The transfer of the sovereignty of the country 
from the Company to the Crown in 1858 therefore led 
not a few to suppose that a millennium was at last in 
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sight and the change was hailed by the people with a 
deep sigh of relief; while the great Proclamation simul¬ 
taneously issued to the princes and the peoples of' 
India filled the public mind with high hopes of reforna 
and progress. But a few years’ experience greatly 
disappointed them. For, although peace was restored 
and substantial measures were adopted for the improve¬ 
ment of the administration of justice and three univer¬ 
sities were established in the three Presidencies for the 
spread of education among the people, the political 
aspect of the defunct administration remained alto¬ 
gether unchanged, if it did not in some respect become' 
even more retrograde. The Secretary of State for 
India became a more autocratic and irresponsible sub¬ 
stitute for the Court of Directors without however 
Board of Control to supervise his action; while the 
control of Parliament which used periodically to enquire 
into the affairs of India upon the renewal of the Com-- 
pany’s charter at the end of every twenty years—a 
salutary check faithfully exercised since 1773—was- 
practically wholly removed. A whole nation was dis¬ 
armed and the entire administration was vested in a 
bureaucracy which with all its recommendations be¬ 
came in its gradual development as imperious in its 
tone and as unsympathetic in its attitude as it 
was saturated with the principles and prejudices 
of autocratic rule. That bureaucracy was no doubt 
at times and within certain limits generously dis¬ 
posed to grant patronage and extended favours oi’ 
a minor description to any native of the country. 
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who uai^ht successfully court them: but as regard^ 
any material advancement and participation in 
administration, the entire population were jealously 
kept at arm’s length and the slightest indication 
on their part of a desire to enter even the bord^^ 
land of its close preserves was resented as 
intolerable and dangerous trespass. In fact no bettoJ^ 
expression than “benevolent despotism” could 
coined honestly to denote the form of administratioici' 
established in the country. The vast mass of tb^ 
people were snjffering from abject poverty and practi*^ 
cally living on “ one meal a day”; while at recurria^g’ 
intervals of few years they were decimated not by hund-* 
reds or thousands, but by hundreds of thousands, througl*. 
famine and pestilence. The indigenous industries of 
the country were ruined and the bulk of the populatioxi. 
driven to the soil to eke out a precarious subsistenoo 
as best as they could and left wholly without any 
substantial means to keep the wolf out of the dooir-. 
The people had neither any share, nor any voice in tixo 
administration which was conveniently allowed to driffc 
according to the current of events and circumstances• 
The feeble and ineffectual complaints from time iso 
time made either by the public Associations, or by tbo 
Press and the failure of the spasmodic, though perfeet;- 
ly honest, efforts made by Grovernment towaids a supejr— 
ficial treatment of these organic deseases caused a deoj> 
and widespread commotion among a patient and docilo 
people until a strong tide set in to swell the wave of 
popular restlessness and discontent. The invidiooss 
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diafiiieiion Hfiiirply <!rawii alcing thf* whole line heiwf»en 
the rilling race iitnl the ruled, and the rejierited itiHfiiins* 
f'fs of glaring anrl irritating nii?4c!arriage of jti?4tif*e in 
oaMOH hetwemi IndiatiH and KtiropeanH—a ino^t deplora- 
h!f» phaf^e, if not ii fon! hint, .4ill et:f.anf —Mervw} m m 
foiiHtant remiudiT to the eduoalei! (Mnofniinity, whioli 
every year reeeived froMh aoee?4Mion;-i. fr» iIm Hfreiiglii, 
weight and inijiorfanoe, that -oun* '^oltiU.oj nood, 
found for iluN' hiiddy inr-^atid’u’hir^u if itoi, in!oh'‘ra!di% 
KitnaUiun 'Tfiaf ■•^iOiafion hrm’'»*v**r r«»arlo«tl if > <'!itnat 
rinring the weak and extravagant V'ir'io. tyalty 
<if Lord Lytl’on wlto in hi.-^ innate hne the 
rronaiiiie eanie wiilt a light liearl to play ihi^ r^de of 
an adniini>^tialor ui a enurdry fa’ded for r.eofyn’eM, 
The military rnle»l, while a ^elfi-4i, Hlend •■ighted liure- 
auera€*y found ii eonvetdenl tii to the extrava¬ 

gant ta»^ief4 amt de^igin-i of a modern {hgdeix. aaltiojii 
however the eojiHummate jaiwern and t»f thi'i 

great Freneh adventurer. The I'o^ily aad. grgiHitm 
faree of tin* Lelhi A-'^nemhlage wan enaeted m t gf? 
while a ierrihle fiunitte wan eommifting havoe riiriiiiig 
iiiillivniH id liel|de^H populali m in Soufiiern Iiidia wIuhis 
dire ellVetw were i^everely f»'lf eveti in Ihmg.al and ih« 
Ihmjah-i and whieh feil aii intie|uti veteran ionriirili«t 
in Ckihniiia opfoily to declare that ** Nero mm 
fahlling while Uoine wm Inirning/* The WiiiiLtii in.* 
viwioii of Chilnil ; the ina-i^^aere ef Sir Lotii^^ toivagnart 
iitid hill nialT foftowecl hy Uio S«*eoinf Afghan War ; tti» 

large inereiiHe %%( the army under tfie haliiivifuiliutj nf 
tilt Eawiiiri laiglitwir ; the eo«t!y eituliliiliuieiit ofi^ 
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scientific frontier ” which afterwards did not stand^ 
the test of even a tribal disturbance; the complete dis¬ 
arming of an inoffensive and helpless populations^ 
although the Eurasians were left untouched; the gag¬ 
ging of the Vernacular Press as a means to stifle public^ 
voice against all these fads, which led another indomi¬ 
table journalist in Bengal to convert in one night a 
Vernacular paper into an English journal; the sacrifice 
of the import cotton duties as a conservative sop to 
Lancashire, and the unmerited and undignified rebuff” 
administered by the Viceroy personally to a leading 
association in the country which had the temerity to 
raise its voice against this iniquitious measure and 
which was deeply resented by the entire Indian Press,., 
not altogether unsupported even by a section of the 
more fair-minded Anglo-Indian journalists, followed in 
quick, bewildering succession, and at last a reckless- 
bureaucratic Grovernment, as bankrupt in its reputation 
as in its exchequer, sat trembling upop the crumbling, 
fragments of a mendacious budget ’’ on one side and 
the seething and surging discontent of a multitudinous- 
population on the other. The theory of the dis¬ 
appointed place-seekers,” and the microscopic mino¬ 
rity ” of the educated community was invented to 
minimise the importance of the growing unrest. ' The 
educated community is in the minority in every country, 
but none the less it is everywhere the mouthpiece of' 
the majority and the exponent of the popular voice. 
History does not perhaps present a single instance^ 
where the mass has been actively associated in any 
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evolution, although, it has everywhere been largely in 
evidence in a revolution. Besides, if any evidence were 
needed to show that the discontent had sunk deep into 
the naass, enough of such evidence was furnished to an 
unbiassed mind by the mass-meetings held at Jhinger- 
gacha, Salem and other places where the people attend¬ 
ed in their thousands to ventilate their grievances 
though they were unable to formulate any remedy. 

It was about this time that the Indian Association 
was established in July 1876 with the object of organi¬ 
sing a system of active political propaganda throughout 
the country and to rouse the people to a sense of poli¬ 
tical unity and concerted activity. As the British 
Indian Association was mostly composed of the landed 
aristocracy, the Indian Association became the centre 
of the educated community in Bengal. Its moving 
spirit was Mr. Surendra Hath Banerjee who had, luckily 
for himself and for the country, been recently discharg¬ 
ed from the Civil Service and whose talents and abilities, 
but for this incident, would in all probability have re¬ 
mained buried among the dusty shelves of either a 
Divisional OflSce or a Secretariate and entirely lost to 
the country. In the establishment of the Indian 
Association Mr. Banerjee was associated with that 
brilliant star of Eastern Bengal,. Mr. Ananda Mohan 
Bose, and assisted by a band of energetic men among 
whom the late Mr. Dwaraka Nath Graiiguly, Mr. Bama 
Charan Banerjee, the brother of Mr. Justice Pramada 
Gharan Banerjee and the founder of the Utterparah 
Hitakari Sabha, Mr. Bhairab Chandra Banerjee, cousin 
3 
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of Mr. W. C. Bonneijee, and Mr. Jogendra Chandra 
Vidyabhnshana who was one of the early pioneers of 
practical social reform and a remarkably independent 
member of the subordinate Judicial and Executive 
Service, are worthy of particular mention. The first 
president of the Association was that eminent jurist, 
the author of the Vyabastha Darpan, Mr. Shama 
Charan Sarkar who was shortly afterwards succeeded by 
the illustrious savant and linguist, the Eev. Dr. K. 
Baneijee. The first secretary was Mr. A. M. Bose 
both on account of his high attainments as well as 
probably because it was not deemed expedient at the 
outset to place a “ dismissed servant of Grovernment ^ 
at the executive head of a newly established political 
association. That “dismissed servant of Government 
has however long outlived that dreaded disqualification 
which was not only voluntarily removed by a Lieute* 
nant Governor, but acted as no bar to his being twice 
elected by his countrymen as president of the great 
National Assembly, four times as their trusted represent¬ 
ative in the Bengal Council and at last as a prominent 
member of the Supreme Legislative Council. The 
Indian Association was hardly a year old when the 
Government of Lord Salisbury reduced the age-limit 
for tfe Civil Service examination to nineteen years. 
Strong and emphatic were the protests raised through¬ 
out the country and none stronger or more emphatic 
than thatWered by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a host in 
himself, though the columns of the English Press. 
The new Association however went upon a somewhat 
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fcfe plan. It at Hrst organised a representative 
meeting held at the Calcutta Town Hall and armed with 

Was^hn country. Mr. Snrendra Hath^ 

active nohT^V^^ missionary to undertake this 

cfave political propaganda. He made his first tour in 

IndiaTom 

in thh ^ ° awalpindi. The principal questions raised 
m this campaign were (1) the raising of the aee-limif 
or the Civil Service examination which a eonsfrvative 
Oovemment had reduced to such an extent as ZTZ 
faeally shut out all Indians from admission into thife 
service, and (2) the establishment of Simultaneou! 
Examinations held both in England and in India tZ 
the recrmtment of the service. Meetings were teM 
and addressed by the rising orator at Benares, Allaha- ' 
bad, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Meerut, Agra, Delhi, Aligarh 
jmmsar, ^hore and Kawalpindi, at all of which he 
listen^ to with breathless attention which led Sir 
Henry Cotton to make pointed reference to this signifi¬ 
cant incident in his mw India. At the Aligarh meet 

supported the proposed Simultaneous Examination^ 

from th? V™ afterwards resiled 

from tha position. The great meeting at Lucknow 

aTend d " P^tce and Z 

an tha^°T A “ mAnentialmaj!rit 

ciy. On his return journey Mr. Banegee 
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stopped at BaDkipnr and addressed a meeting there.- 
The tour was a grand success and, as remanrk^d by Mr* 
Nam Joshi of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, fully de¬ 
monstrated that educated India, despite all racial and 
linguistic differences, could easily be bronght upon a 
common platform on political ground. It will be re¬ 
membered that Mr. Banerjee also attended th.e Delhi 
Assemblage as the representative of the JEIind'a Pa- 
tnoL Men like Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy, the second 
baronet of that name, Mr. Viswanath Narain Mandlik,. 
Sir Mangaldas Nathiibhoy and Mr. Naoroji Purdoonji 
with many others from different parts of the country 
witnessed the brilliant function. It must have struck 
these men of light and leading, that if the princes and 
the nobles in the land could be forced to form a page¬ 
ant for the glorification of an autocratic V*iceroy, why 
-could not the people be gathered together to unite 
themselves to restrain, by constitutional means and 
methods, the spirit of autocratic rule ? ]MCr. Banerjee 
personally gave expression to a similar sentiment on a 
subsequent occasion which will be noticed in its proper 
place. The idea worked and was freely, thiough some¬ 
what vaguely, discussed in the Associations, as well as 
in the Press. The platforms had not up to this time 
come into such prominent use as now for the discus¬ 
sion of political subjects. Yerily good often eometh 
out of evil, and if the idea of a united India was pre- 
^ntedby a spectacular demonstration, the Pellii Assem¬ 
blage of 1877 was, in spite of its extravageince, truly a 
blessing in disguise. Mr. Murdoch gives cnrrency to- 
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•Ill that; thf* ir!f»fi of a fwa^ 

hv thf* g^rf»ai liiffrtiati^nial Kxhihiti^tnh^l«l i« ^ lilmtim 

ili^wy fo bf* that tt had tlit ifi^piraiiciii 

from fhi* iVlhi A^^*’mhliii’o uf l’^T7, Th<* KihthiliOP 
mii^lit hiiv#’‘ .*«tn»pli^*d an iiom«’di;Uf* l-o |iiil ihfi 

him Imt if I'vor thrf<» wm im ohJ#»rl tf**- 

rton, f* 0 tiiomj>ornry fi'“-lim-»tiy brar®^ out that, till*?# 

wa^i foT tlio tu»o'f’iaoijt» h'“-'N<'ia tnai!*! oiily 

havf* !HN»n furMi'^hi'd by tlo" A--o»jhl4aj.o’ ai'id not tirfi 

K^hilntiofu ?V4 tho mio nmll ap|.«-:A fii,1y fn Ihp pnMm\m 
.'idTi’urHtiun of tho fn- i]iv rrotamii*- iin«l 

i?..> ■ihno^lopmotti of tho Wi»rM ; iho nihm wan ml* 

rtdati“*l diroi'tly Im fovi'i* iloor aiti'ntton to lia* iHihtitnl 

n’<|a*ot of if, tifid an Ilif’* nmiiiry nrm^ly r*^mni*^4 ihi* 

di^«j4ay, {iritit^rn on aioansoi id Ihrir ht.imi* 
tiaiion luid itn^ |a*oiili^ for jiiiinfal rilramgano#*, it 
in tmi tuiliriiuml to fm}n*oHr» that it a 

df*fiiri*« t .0 draw noisit* Innii^y out of Ihf*^ iWiii#ii, 

ilw ohjtn'i«li^j4nomi liy thf* wmid 

lull N' wlmlly IomI ti|ion ilm tniiid of a ijornh atiil imm* 
l^ituiiivi^ |on»jih\ Kmn*urag«Hl by th*’ Htvmm »f Im 
f'ir^i tmir Mr. Hiiri«ndra Xath tiafirrjm iimbrli^ik » 
mo'iind iotir ifi tho foltowsoi^ ymr. In t H?M hf« iriv#t*’ 
Ird liirtnt^h \Vr,4'prn and S*niilirrn India lintilittf 
iil ilowlmy, Hnrat* Ahmwlatwb Ihwiia mi 
Madran, aii«! m ii ri’anll of lhi« mmjnfiign mi Alhliidliii 
Mfinoriiit wan firrwniit^d In thf^ llmi## i»f fJiittittitai mi 
til# I'ivit H»*rvim 4ii#«tmtu 






CHAPTEE VI. 


TEE CLOUDS LIFTED. 

Whether it was a mere accident, or the part of 
settled policy, a progressiTe and broad-minded states¬ 
man of the School of Bentinck and Canning followed a 
short-sighted and reactionary administrator of the Dal- 
honsie type: Lord Lytton was sneceeded by Lord' 
Ripon. He was evidently chosen by the government 
of Mr. Gladstone to save the situation, and inspired by 
a genuine desire for the permanent good of England 
and India, Lord Eipon came holding the olive branch 
of peace, progress and conciliation for the people. 
Landing in Bombay in January 1880 the first words 
which the noble Marquess Tittered were—“ Judge me 
by my acts and not by my words.” And judged he waS' 
by his various acts of beneficence and high statesman¬ 
ship which, in spite of the systematic attempts of suc¬ 
cessive administrations to stunt, stint and starve,, 
if not actually rescind, them, stand to this day as the 
strongest cement which not only successfully averted 
at the time the severe shock of a lowering storm, but 
still holds a discontented yet grateful people recon¬ 
ciled to the unpopular methods of a bureaucratic ad¬ 
ministration. Few Englishnoien in this country proba¬ 
bly even now realise and appreciate what and how 
much they owe to that large-hearted nobleman and 
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far-sighted statesman whom they were not ashamed at 
the time foolishly to hoot and insult even under the 
gates of the Viceregal palace. Lord Eipon at once put 
an end to the Afghan War and further development of 
the Scientific Frontier which with the reckless expen¬ 
diture of the pageant show at Delhi had drained the 
public Exchequer to such an extent as to compel the 
author of these extravagances ultimately to submit to 
the humiliation of having recourse to a secret loan 
raised at the metropolis with the help of a plastic 
lieutenant and through the good offices of a prominent 
leader of the people who acted as a non-commissioned 
broker in the transaction. Lord Eipon concluded an 
honourable treaty with the Ameer which has since 
proved a much stronger bulwark against Eussian inva¬ 
sion than the fortifications in the Khyber and Bolan 
Passes. Lord Eipon understood that the most effective 
defence of India lay in the construction of a raticmal 
interior rather than of a scientific frontier, broad- 
based upon the contentment, gratitude and loyal co¬ 
operation of a prosperous people, and one of the first 
acts of his great administration was the repeal of the 
obnoxious and invidious Vernacular Press Act amidst 
the rejoicings of a whole nation when not a few of 
those who had stood at the baptismal font to announce 
themselves as its godfather eagerly came forward with 
their shovelful of earth ” to bury the ill-starred mea¬ 
sure. Then came the inauguration of Local Self-Grovem- 
ment throughout the country, the greatest measure 
ever inaugurated by any Viceroy either before or after 
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him. It was the first step taken towards the political 
enfranchisement of the people. In foreshadowing the 
fatnre of the measure the noble Viceroy courageously 
observed that “ Local Self-Grovernment must precede 
National Self-Grovernment.” With all its drawbacks 
and difficulties it has initiated the people in the art of 
local administration and supplied a nucleus and a basis 
for the recent expansion of the Legislative Councils. 
It may not be known to many that Lord Eipon also 
contemplated a tentative reform of the Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Councils. But there was yet another measure of 
his reign which farther stimulated the political acti¬ 
vities of the people and roused their national self-respect. 
In evolution the highest successes are often achieved 
•tiirough reverses and the Ilbert Bill turned a signal 
defeat into a decisive victory. Lord Eipon made a des¬ 
perate attempt, even at no small personal risk, to re¬ 
move the racial bar which he found to be one of the 
foulest blots in the administration of criminal justice 
in this country. The matter was initiated by a spirited 
note submitted by Mr. B. L. Grupta to the Grovernment 
nf Sir Ashley Eden in 1882. In the autumn session 
of 1883 the Hon. Mr. C. P. Ilbert as law member to the 
Council introduced a Bill which afterwards went by his 
name with the object of removing the improper disqua¬ 
lification attaching to the Indian Magistracy in the trial 
of European and American offenders. It was a spark 
thrown into a powder magazine, and the entire Anglo- 
Indian community, toth official and non-official, at 
once rose in arms leaded by a rebellious Lieutenant- 
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(fov^rrior to oppm^ th^ iiHiovfition, not no fromn 

II ri*a! mmm of iietual m through {irtcln ftocl 

vanity of ii ruling racn oouphnl with a f^rliogof firacii* 
vm] initnuntiy which ihi«y inijoyiMl uiKler Ihn i»xint4iig 
Lori! Ripoii Htoml alouo having hiHi own 
cih iucUidiiig the fVnnmainli’r-in-lliicf, ilivi«lf*4 agfiinnl 
!iim^ with outy tlic inmunnl nuppori of iltc framer of 
the Bill ami of Major Baring, now Bnnl Wo 

have it on flu' nuflioriiy of Mr. Bucklan'i lh.*H “a con** 
Hpirary hiui limni furnoMi hy a numher nf toon in BaB 
rulfia wlto loui laiunil fhofn-oIvcH in the event of 
Ctovermnenf ntlhcritjg ti‘ th«»ir prtvjio^ml leginlaiion to 
overpnvver tin* aeniric-. at Uovernnieiif to |ait 

f,he \hceriiy on a Hl.eiunor at 4’hafiilpaBBliiii ami 

*^end him fat Knginmt t'oi the rape,** Ho* risr^tenre of 
thin rfm?^ptra«*y, ii Hrikh ^oh kmvwti to the Bitniienani* 
Cfcweriior of Bengal an4 a!*>o to the rr«*pun»ih!e 
oflicer** who HnlwetjUfuiily gave ihi« iiifonnfitnm |o Ihr 
iiuthof of** Beiigfit under the IdetUeimnBCfovernori*/* 
The Kun^peanH havi* tiinghl many a IrNMo-n |o lht 
Indiana, hut* f-hnnk that* ttmy huetuite lo Inaidi Iheiii 
thi.H i»ne *if .Hitprerne folly. An Anglo**Indian 

Bidfuice AM’^iiriiition wii^ hurfirdly organifo^t unit at it« 
iiifitnfua^ Ii wanton and f^avage aBm-h WfW fiiadr U|h*ii 
the niit.ive^ Ilf elm country hy a ri*oiig Bnghwli rotiii'«ii| 
in CMIcitiiru wliiidi ww follnweit by an ripiatly virtiltftt 
rt*jotntIi*r from mi eminimt Indian rnmnlmr of th# mmm 
Imfi #fi«l tisii eilraIIgemerit of the iwa- ootnintifiltiiw w&n 
©omplet#. Hilt white Itm opjmnitinti to- the litll mm m 
wetl orgatiimi, Hit inpiKirt given to it by tlit Inrfliii 
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community was certainly very weak and extremely in¬ 
adequate. The agitation stirred up the public mind 
only in Bengal and Bombay. An influential public 
meeting was held in the Bombay Town Hall which 
voiced Indian public opinion in the Western 
Presidency and several demonstrations were held 
in Bengal in support of the measure. But the 
agitation produced little or no effect in Madras, while 
the N. W. Provinces and the Punjab were perfectly 
fiUent. Practically most of the agitation was confined 
to violent recriminations in the columns of the Press, 
Lord Eipon’s just and generous attempt practically 
failed and a concordat was arrived at towards the close 
of the year 1883 upon a bare recognition of tbe prin¬ 
ciple in tbe case of the District Magistrates and the 
Sessions Judges only. A section of the Bengal public 
seemed at first irreconcilable to the Compromise 
and it was feared that it was going to throw native 
Bengal into a fury ” mating the position of the great 
Viceroy still more critical. Bombay discovered the 
rock ahead and promptly issued a manifesto counsell¬ 
ing the country to stand by the much-abused Viceroy,. 
This timely action successfully baulked the Ango-^ 
Indians and their organs of their secret desire to see 
the Viceroy suffer as much in the hands of the Indians* 
ns he had suffered at their own. But though the measure 
&iled it opened the eyes of the people to two cardinal 
points in the case. It was recognised that the failure 
was largely owing to the want of adequate, vigorous 
nd united support throughout the country to counter- 
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bulanei^ f^piritetl and Wf*l!-arga]ttifif*<i op|Miii.itiO'n 
the Anglo-Indian community, md it mm further felt 
that if political adviinrcfnent were to be achievwi it 
could only l>e by the organisation of a national assembly 
wholly devoted to wider politics than hitherto pursued 
in Ihe ditTerent provinces independently of each other* 
The Ilfiert {fill agiteiion thuH went n great wiiy towarils 
imptesisng the Inriian races, that in the |ttiliiiciil world 
iucc'ess did not ilepend ho much upini men m on 
orgiini*/,eii etTovin and ho j^ivetl the way to tuiiiiMl and 
concerted aciion* It alHt> jfr«v#*d^an eye-cjpener toiboHe 
trilenlHi find higfdy eduraleti Indian genih*m«m who 
liiivirig returned from KngliintI and adr»pied English 
habits find nmnners had lost nearly .all hnieli with their 
iiouiiirymen and were iipiarrently seeking to ftirm ii 
cliiss by themselveH in the vain ho{>e of asHiniilating 
themselves m far m pmctinible with the Anglo-Indian 
cotimiuniiy. Forces were thus at work driving the 
people from different |Mhtits of the com pans to a 
isitiuiKin fold and to concentrate their tluHighte, idf»a 
and mdivitirs to a common focus for the aitainiiieiit of 
the fHililical rights and I'lrivileges of the |jeople who 
tieiiig under a common rule, it was imdersiwHh coiihi 
have but a iinnmon goal ami ii ctimmon denliny. At! 
tire time the Indian Eress ttiroughout the ctitititry waa 
ifftof^istty urging the j«Hiple to unite umler m tniitiiimii 
•limcianL 







CHAPTER VII. 


THE DAWNING LIGHT. 

Almost simultaneously with the close of the 
Ilbert Bill agitation, the new idea, as indicated above^ 
forcibly burst forth into the minds of the people, and 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras set to work to put their 
•own houses in order and prepare themselves for the 
coming struggle. In Bengal, a new institution was 
started in 1884 which in its constitution, as well as in 
its aim and object, bore unmistakable testimony to the 
fact that the oid, orthodox associations of the previous 
generation were also caught in the rising tide and had 
considerably drifted away from their original moorings.^ 
The National League was established under the 
leadership of Sir Joteendra Mohan Tagore, who was 
then the first citizen in the metropolis and one of the 
central pillars of the British Indian Association, with the 
question of representative institutions for India in the 
ic^efiront of its programme. 

But there was yet another movement in Bengal 
which seems to have anticipated the Congress by two 
years and in a large measure prepared the ground for 
the great national assembly. At the instance of the 
Indian Association a National Conference was held m 
Calcutta in 1883 with almost the same programme 
which was subsequently formulated by the first Con- 
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lielfl iwo y#*nrH in Biniilmy, Thr 
wm hf4rf lit thi* Alh*»rt Hull, tfit* cilfi IIukIu 

an«'l Sanf^krit «>n Ihi* nouth ainl i\m tifw 

Prf»i4ifif‘nry on th^ It m fi 

Iiinlnrif’ pliir^* with tju* Rtiyiil fiimily ftfiii 

niher nwmtmm nnci n wi,^a and thonglilfiil govern* 
merit liiw rmnitly niived it frtnn a thmittnied 
tion. It wan an unptf’t’ndmUM} gatht^ring ailin'idi»d liy n 
largiMiurnhrr nf m**n fnnn diflVmif partn of 

Itengal and in wliitdi nid nuni likr tin* vninnutili’* Kryn- 
tarui I,.*duri rnhlH*d thfir ?dionldi»rH with a iiiindi 
yonni4f*r i^inn’vation haadnd hy Aniinrhi Muhan 

li{r?*n anil Snrnnth'H Nath 1hnM'rji*t\ ti nn 
iipra’larln und the writer of Ihiv^o’' retain,*t n 

vivid inifires-dun of the nmnen.^^e enlo .^ Amm and 
whnd-i ihrnnghnui tdjiirm’terii^ed the Ifiree 
«Iayp* neni^ian tif the cVmfereiuM* and at the md af whudi 
everyone present seeinml in have rereivinl a new iighi 
and a novel inspiration. H was in his npeintig address 
lit this tkiriferesn-e t!iat !^lr. Hnrendrn Nuih ikiirfjtf 
refering to the Ihdhi Asseiiddage eitirietl the atidienc# 
to unit** and organise theinMelve?^ for iiie e»ianiry’‘ii riuise. 
It is worthy of note that Mr. 'Wilfred tlhini and 
|!r> Seyinnlir Keiiy .M. Ih, W'ere prerriil at the 
tkiiiferenre. .Mr, Seyintnir Keay «|.*ifketii the ineriiiig^ 
while Mr. Illtinl- Ihih left n {wanted miller of |liw Pigiii* 
fieatil imiveiiieid in lim perHomd tiiemyiri,. In llit^ 
fcilkiwiitg year, when the great liitrrimiunial Kiliiliiimti 
Wfti Indcf III C*«h'Ut.tii, the iVinfrrriirr miiild lint wtilli#* 
hm Itf m^mumd ; hut this |«r Mr. Snreiitlim littli 
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made his third tour visiting this time Multan and other 
places in the Punjab where he preached the importance 
of national unity and the necessity of establishing a 
national fund for the systematic carrying out of a. 
political propaganda. 

In Madras the old “ Madras Native Association ” 
which in the words of Mr, Gr. Subramania Iyer, dragged 
on for some years only “ a spasmodic life ” died a 
natural death with its last feeble gasp over the Self- 
Government Eesolution of Lord Eipon’s G-overnment. 
But the quiet and steady people of the Southern 
Presidency at this stage organised a more powerful and 
energetic political association to keep themselves 
abreast of the sister presidencies in the coming struggle. 
The “Madras Mahajana Sabha” was established early 
in 1884 under the auspices of those thoughtful 
and mgacious publicmen who had started the 
Hindu in 1878. This new association was invest¬ 
ed with a truly popular and representative character 
and it naturally very soon enlisted the active sympathy 
and co-operation of almost all the culture and public 
sprit of the pr^deni^. As the popular Viceroy could 
Bot arrange to pay a parting visit to Madras before 
leaving for England at the close of a most brilliant and 
beneficent reign the “Mahajana Sabha” sent a 
deputation to Bombay to bid farewell to Lord Eipon 
wlwse departure firam this country was marked by an 
ontbur^ of popular demonstration simply unparalleled 
not only in India bat also probably in the history of 
any other avilised country. Before the deputation 
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f^!art#d therf* wan alno a Provincial Con.fprf*«nce hrld in 
Both in ilnB capital city m well ai^ lo ih# 
di«trii‘tH of the PrcHidency Rcveral active and energelio 
men Clinic into protninence and began to work liar- 
iiionicniHty iinflcr the guidance of the //ihnin- and the 
** ^lahiijanaSiihha'' for public wml. It worthy of 

riniifirk that iln.uig'h ^^adraH wan rather hIow in devft- 
loping her public life, she Iuim been nioHf, forward in 
iWHociating hcr^rdf with the work of the rMngroH;M more 
itn ci^taldiHhnicnt, Nt4 only in the fti'Hl, Mc,^«irnj hut in 
alrnoHi all ilio .Nu!lHC^|Uon{ wc.MHinnH of tlo* i ongre^'iM, Mhe 
hnN, df*hjfitc tier di^^tanco and other inconvoniem-cg^ 
both cliitunfic nn wol! m m.aunl, contribuicil n larger 
contingent of dclegjvto-'*^ ihm any other proadncfs the 
|)ar!icular provinci* where each jNcgHion wup held lieing 
<if course cKcepled. 

A great drvelnpment alnti took place at ltd« jiiiic*' 
tore in the political life of Bombay. Ever nince the 
rollap^e of the old ** Ikimhay A^miriationthat great 
city of light and leading had no popular |«*htical orga** 
|■u»4aiim^ to join liawU with the niHter preHtdriirir« in 
nndertiiking iiuy ctunmon |«'ditical movement, Hut 
frf*m thii^ it i« ru»t to he utnlerf«tiK«l that rhe wih alto* 
get her n l/ofhine. Apparently cold', rnlculiiting 

I'liimfiay wuh usually immerHcd in hufiinrH^ taking 
itufigM ijuile ratty urnler ordinary rircutn^diinceft, liut 
wheti the wind fdew high .nhe at once ptlf. forttt alt her 
mi!i4 flint Wfi« itelflom fouml to tag t^fdiind any of ttifi 
priivifictit in any puhlie movement, atthotigli tlm 
occiiibn iKcl iti turmoil over, nfit agmiii r#kp^ 
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into her ordinary calm. But this was not a condition 
which was permissible in the coming contest. Even 
five years before ” wrote a political Eishi in 1885 the- 
country was wont to set its eyes on Calcutta and take 
its inspiration more or less from her.” ‘‘ The luminouS' 
intellect,” he added, “ and the spirit of eloquence which 
theBahu carries about him wherever he goes, as if it 
were his natural birth-right, gave him a vantage ground 
over the rest of India.” But the new situation demanded 
all the provinces not only to rally under one common 
standard, but also to share equal responsibility and to as¬ 
sume equal command. Bombay was equal to both. Apublie 
meeting of the citizens of Bombay was convened on the 
31st January, 1885 at the Framjee Cowasjee Institute 
in response to an invitation from that distinguished 
triumvirate who largely controlled the public life of the 
Western Presidency, the Hon. Mr, Budruddin Tyabjee,. 
Mr. Pherozeshah Mancharjee Mehta and the Hon. Mr. 
Kashinath Trimbak Telang. The meeting was pre¬ 
sided over by the distinguished Parsi baronet Sir Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy, and the present Bombay Presidency 
Association” was ushered into existence under very 
happy auspices and with imposing ceremony. Mr. 
Pherozeshah Mehta, the Hon. Mr. K. T. Telang and 
Mr. Dinshaw Eduljee Wacha were appointed joint 
secretaries, a position which the last named gentleman 
still holds with no small credit to himself and to the 
Association, 
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HIE iU‘lU'n<>N ANn Tim father of the CONaRESS. 

Thi** cnniutry wii?^ thus fully prepared both in raejDt 
m well 11 *^ iTuiterialH tnr the corisiruction of a Batioxial 
<ntH niily n quired tine genius of an experts 
an !ui«‘«'^ u suitable and lay the founda- 

tioiustHtie tvnly and fuitlifnlly. That architect wa& 

f«nu tHn Allan nrfavijiu Iftime, now known as the 
Krtf'l nr <rf fhe hnliiui National Congress.” Mr, Humej^ 
wVm* Srrrntniy to tlu^ (loverriinent of India in the 
Ibann Jh*|inrtnuad in IH7() and then in its newly 
crrnttsl !i#’prirtin*‘nt »»f l{f‘venue^ Agrievdfcure and Com- 
inrrt f^ fnm IH71 Ih7u, had (dosely followed the trend. 
t>f «ni»tits puttirulfuly durinc4; i.be Viceroyalty of Lord 
Lytlr^ti niid rnuioii^ly wn.i<'hed the gathering clonds 
nlr^wiy hni ominously rising above the 
'thf* miMv In* watolved and studied the sitixa- 
tiiiii till* !n**vf* Ih* hi'i'nttH* f'onvinced that some definite 
••’dh'd Ihr to fMUUiiwn’fU'it tlie growing unrest, 
fl in be** resigned service Mr, 

Uut.i.' n( Suutu iuhI bej^anto apply liis great 

t «-iH'r.gies and bis intimate 

k,„,v.l.dv .' HU well as of the Government, 

la tl.r ta^k of dirovtiiiK lh<^ popixlar impulse into a 
of agitation for the common 

4 
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benefit of both. Ah the worthy mn of the founder 
of the Iladieal Party in England, M.r. A. fh 11 nine 
wan eHHentially democratic in bin but m m 

Hhrewd Heotchman he wan alno fully ('onnciouH of the 
limitatiouH winch munt he imposed on and the 
guards to be provided against democratic in 

a country governed tike Itutia. Ttie firni Hte|i he t.mk 
towardn tlie realiHation of hin jilan wa-H shadowed foriii 
in an open letter dateil the Ini Marctn I Mil, which he 
addrenfled to the (tradaaleH nf th«* Eilcutia Ihuver- 
Hity*’ an largely representing the edtif’aterl commufiily 
in the country. In its tleep pathos and fervid i^lo* 
qnence^ no hw than in its horning /,eal and warm 
nympathy, fthie remarkable letter reade like Ht, 
PaulH epintle h? tthe K»nnanH. For a hill and inh^nuaie 
appreciation of iliin spirited appeal t<» edumirti hnlia 
reference In ?nadf» to Sir William Wf*riderfmrnh excel¬ 
lent memoir of Mr. Ifmnc which fias rec»*titly !iecc» 
published by T. Fisher Ihiwiut london. The writer 
■of the present article cannof, however, resist the tetiifi- 
tetion of ijuoting tlie *anicluding portion n( this |•nef|| 
orable letter which rune m hollows ; — 

And if even the leaders of itnmghi are all either 
Hueh poor creatures, or so sellHtily wedd»»»d in per^citml 
concerns, that they dare not strike a tdow for their 
coiintry^H sake, then justly and rightly are limy kept 
flown find tramplcil on, for they deHerve iioiliifig heller. 
Every nation HfaHWs prwasely m goml a govern rtient jw 
it nieritH, If yon, the pickei! ineii,, the iiitNt ht||ti!y 
editf*atel of the nation, cannot, scornifig permnat mm 




THK OF TIIF ' M- 

ao<i obj.f»ct'^i makf^ a rf«<o!ut4^ t« niNnim 

grf»fitf»r for your»^alv^M and your country* a 

morf' impartial admiuiHiriitiori* n larg^^r M'haro in thf^ 
of your own afToir?** then wf% your frifsiul^^ 
arc wrong utid our ndvcr'!.firt#»H right* ihon ar#^ l#ord 
EijKHi^H uohlo ii*4juratiotH for your goc^d and 

vi*^ionary, thou, at pro.ouit at any rate, all hopo*« of 
|)rogroHK arc lit an. orul. and India truly neither laolcni 
uor atiy hef,tf»r government iitatt ‘die onjoy^n 

Ordy, if ihiM bo mo, hd. uh hear no more fiid iouM, peevif«li 
eomplaiuiH that yott are kept in leariing ^tring‘4 am! 
treated like iduldren, for yon will have provet! yinir*4eif 
Htirh. know hnw tt> net. I^*t there be no -mo-re 

romplaint'^ of KngH^<hrnen being preferred to y^nt in all 
important otlleeM, for if you laek that pnldie Mpirit, 
that liighe.^t form of alirui^iie devotiim that !ea4?« men 
to Muhorflimite privnle ea^e to the jniblie weal* ttmt 
patriotism that has miMie Kiiglishmefi what they 
arev-'-’-ttiefi rightly are these preferriHl U% you, rigtitly 
aiitl inevilriWy have they t>ee«une your ritlera. Anil 
rulers and taHk-masters they must eoniintUN tel tlie yoke 
gall your shoulders never na sorely* tmiil ymi realne and 
siiind prepiirts.1 to .act tijam the eternal truth that, 
saeritiee iind unselfishness are the only unfailing gtiide^ 
to frisedom and hitpj.nness/* 

Thi.s imsHicmate apjieiil did not go forlli in vain, 
Alen who had aireaily wakfsl up and were nnty iuuking 
for a w>^li4s eipmmdi mnsterefl from the differtot 
pf0vitui« at the tniiii|iet rail of a hehiviwl frientf mmt «i» 
tnistml guide and the Indian NiUatial tliiioii” wat 
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formed toward^; the clo^e of 188^1 whirfu-however jike ilw 
proverbial crab died immediately after the hirtli of if.« 
iMHue. A lot of correnpondeiieepaHHed bet ween C^alrut.ia 
and Itomhay, though it ia now dif}i<*ull to traee them 
aeeurately with the esceeption of one addr«*HHiH} by Mr. 
Tefang to Mr. Hurendra Nath Itanerjee einpitring 
a!>out mattera <*oruieeied with the Nafiojia! rotif#*retir«» 
of 1BB3* In Miireh 188,1 it wa« fierided by the IhiVio-’j 
to hold a meeting of repreeentntivt*^ from all purf- of 
India at the foriheoining Cd■ir^^:fruMH in l*oona wh^■^^ 
wan eomniriered itn* moei eeidral and ronvrnieni 
for the putpow, and in April the following matofe^o 
w;«-i i^^tied and oirouluitn! tluimghouf t!m I'ouniry ; 

A ronfereiH'e of the Indian Nul.ionul ridon wall 
In* held nt Ik oim fiiOn the iMfh to the M j 4 
188 4 ;’ 

** I'he C’onfeiMo e will he rufii|c* i-d nf !n*hv^=i.t* 
h-ading polit irian^ well nerjuainfed wdli tin* h:iig!i«.it 
h-tn!*nage from nil purtn of flje Ihoigal, II oahoy and 
M.'idine Pre^idenry/* 

Ihedirerf ohjrrfM of fhi'* tNoiferrnro wiM 
{I Mo eniihle all the mo.d earm-ht luhanr^O'. la the 

CiiOMi* ttf mdtonal progre''** bi’taifaf* p*-}''>‘iiia!ly 

kroiwn !<i enrh other, (;*) lo nv.il di'Md*- u|M!. 

the polifieal operntioni; to !»*« nr^di-iialer, diinn- 

m 'Hiiitig year/’ 

Indirerlly tld** <‘otiho'enet* wiH h,|in ||||. .^ruo 
of Ji Nnii\e Purbiiment nmh if pioperly eoiidiirlwh will 
etm^titiite ill a few yeari mi umiBiWrrfihle refily tn llie 
imniwn tbat India m itiH wholly uiifil for miy Imm 
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of Thi^ fifi^t Crnfmonof* 

will deride whHh«*r the next nhit!! he held fit 

Foona, or whether followiniij the preeedeiit of the 
f’iriti^^h A^aoeifitorSi the Oooferenee shall be held yeur 
by year at differeinit im'portant eentres/’ 

** Ttiis year the Tatiferenee heing in Foona,, 
Mr, ilhiplonkar and othern of iho Harvajaoik Hahhn 
have eoiweaied to form n Herrptioo tVonmitfee in 
whose harsdn will renf. the wdiole of flie torid arraHi^i^ 
metifs. The PeHhwnh'M (tnrdeo near the fh^rvati IIil! 
will be Itotfi an a plari* <tf jneetitu^ fit enniaioa 

II hne hall, like Hie j.oirdeii, the property fd tlie Sahim) 
nfid ns a resifteore for Hie d-ele^ati»s, eaeh of whom wdl 
he there provided with Hiiilahte fjonriers. Mttr’h 
portfuiee is nt.larhed to Hus since, when all Hui^ reside 
to^^ether for a week, far i^meater opporiunities for 
friendly intereourse will he »fTordefl than tf the ftele-* 
gates were (m at ihi^ time of the late lloinhay demon*^ 
4riitions) Hi*aHered nhoui to doxetis of privaH' Imlging 
houses all over the town/* 

** Delfopitea are expeeteft to find their own way 
niiil from Fooiui* tmt from the time they reach the 
Foimii Hailwny »Siaiion until they again leave every¬ 
thing that they run need, carriage arrotrimcMtatioin fotati 
tic,, wilt he provided for them graftidmisly/' 

** The cost Ihna involvetl will he defrayeil from 
the lieeeplion Filiid which the Poona Assoihatiofi rmail 
lilieratly oflVrs to jsrovi«ie in the first instance, tiiti to 
whifti all rtelegalea wlitiwe meana warrant tliwr inotirr- 
ing tlili fnrlher ex|ieriiie will be at libarty to eoiitrihii^ 
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any sum they please. Any unutilised balance of ^ 
donations will be canied forward as a nucleus for 
year’s Keception Fund.” 

It is believed that exclusive of our Poona fri^^ ^ 
the Bombay Presidency including Sindh and the 
will furnish about 20 delegates, Madras and 
Bengal each about the same number and the N, ^ ^ 
Provinces, Oudh and the Punjaub together about 
this number.” 

Mr. Hume was wisely and appropriately placedL 
the head of the movement and the task of framing 
organisation and settling the details naturally deval’^^^* 
on him. A preliminary report was issued to 4/1^^ 
members of the Union, that so far as the Union virit 
constituted there was absolute unanimity 
unswerving loyalty to the British Crown was the 
note of the institution,” and that the Union was 
prepared when necessary to oppose by all constititl 
tional methods all authorities, high or low, here or 
England, whose acts or omissions are opposed to tb.o»«* 
principles of the Government of India as laid do wtt 
from time to time by the British Parliament a. 1*1 cl 
endorsed by the British Sovereign.” As has alrestciy 
been stated, Poona, the capital of the Deccan, wjatf 
selected as the place of the meeting and the histor'io 
palace of the Peshwas, the Heerahag standing on 
lake at the foot of the famous Parvati Hill from 
windows of whose sacred temple the ill-fated Pesh. win, 
IBaji Rao witnessed the fatal battle of Khirki, xurmm 
chosen both for the Conference as well as for the reei** 
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dmm of tha Thom who Ifi# 

eleventh Btmmn of tfai^ ihngtnn h<^W ot Poons in 
IB95 mtwt have vifiitff! thin iotrr^Elini'g Ai^ 

Bfal^d' ill Ihf* maoifeEto qiioti^d above, the *‘ Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha/* the moat infi{Kirtftnt mirl sti- 
fluential iniblie body in the Perean, genf^cnl^ly riiiiier-* 
teok aI! the nerwary nrmngeinent.M inelitrlkig the 
feeding of the didegatoh ; in find it anfitimed all the 
ftltudioiiM of the Inter dny Krrejilion t Voinniltee to the 
(kingrfHH. When nil the prelimiiinriie-i were tfniM 
nettled,, Mr. Hmno !ef! for KnglntMi to rmnodl friend^ 
and finrtieulnrly with the ohji rt rd gonrding the }hi- 

tiVli |nddir ngnii et fdl jjoHj^itdi^ niiHre|»rr,Hentnlion, 

ntin|tieion and diHlruHi to whudi the ni'W^ orgnni'^^atom 
W'fiH nntnridly exj^meth Pike fhr f^hrew'd *S’o!fdiinnn 
that he wiie, Mr. Hume eautiiniNly elenred tun way in 
tliif* rountry nPo txdore tnuing for Ktiglfind, !te i^nw 
Pord iHifferin nod rnjdnined |n him the nrlieme wliirh 
hnd been eelil'ed. We have it on tlie niilhorily of 
.^ir WilHiitn Weitderhurn, Imaed ujmn Mr. own 

fiotee, thiii '* wherene he (dMr. iliiinr) mm tiirnietf 
dii^im^jed to liegin hie reform |*rojingnndri on the pociifil 
eid'f% it mm Aji|ifirently hy l^nd IhiUVrin w ndviee Itmt 
tie look Uji the work of jKilitienl orgni’iiwniion m the 
iiifitter firiii tci he fienli with. Pord iHiflVrin nptnm to 
have fold him Ihiit ** iin the hemt of the Ihivertifiient 
lit had foiind the grenteet fliftiryliy in A.^eertiiinifig 
the real wieliee of the |tea|4e, find Ihnt for |tiif|K:ipe^ of 
wdmtiiiiitjmtioti it would lie a |nihtir Ijeneftl if there 
tiiited mm^ riw|i«ieihfe organbathiii throiigti which 
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the Grovemment might be kept informed regarding 
the best Indian public opinion.” His Lordship is sai^i 
to have farther observed, that owing to the wide differ-" 
onces in caste, race and religion, social reform in Indi^ 
required local treatment, rather than the guidance af 
a national organisation. There is a farther corrobo¬ 
ration of this interesting episode from no less ats. 
authority than the late Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee thatx 
whom no other Indian perhaps ever enjoyed a closer" 
touch and greater intimacy with Mr. Hume. Writing" 
for the Indian Politics issued by that enterprising 
publisher Mr. Gr. A. Jfatesan of Madras in 1898, Mr^ 
Bonnerjee recorded his testimony as follows :—Ifc 
will probably be news to many that the Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress, as it was originally started and as it 
has since been carried on, is in reality the work of 
the Marques of Dufferin and Ava when that noblemaa 
was the Groveraor-General of India. Mr. A. 0. Hume^ 
C.B., had in 1884 conceived the idea that it would be 
of great advantage to the country if leading Indian 
politicians could be brought together once a year to 
discuss social matters and be upon friendly footing 
with one another. He did not desire that politics 
should form part of their discussions, for there were 
recognised political bodies in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and other parts of the country, and he thought 
that these bodies might suffer in importance if, when 
Indian politicians from different parts of the country 
came together, they discussed politics. His idea 
farther was that the Grovernor of the Province where 
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Hie pc>litiii'‘iiiiif? inft should \w ft^^kerl in ovi^r 

Uwin {ukI that tht*r4‘hy great<»r cordialiiy Mliouhi ha 
i’*^tahliHlif*i! hrtwean thf* oftiriat and tha aoii* 

ofhrial Iiidiaa |M>Hihnaas. Full of idoiw hi" mw 

tha noble Mart|ueH when lie went to Simla early in 
IH85 after having in Dfa^ember previotiH a^Hiimeci iha 
Viceroyiiliy of India. Lord Dtitlerin ioiik great ifitf*r«*ilp 
ill the matter and nftiT roiiHitlering ovf*r it for 
time Hont for Air, Home and tnld }u?n tlmi in tda opi* 
niun Air. flume’s projeet would not. lie of mueli u."*e, Ilei 
sail! there was iio body of pfn*;.ons in thin eouiitry wlm 
pto'fiirmed the fonetious vvlueh Iter Maje’Hty’H tlppo-^i- 
tiou did in Koglniid. 'Hie newspapers even if they 
really rejiresented the views of III*" |a*Mple were not 
reliidde, and m the ICnghsh were neoessardy igiiotiini 
of what was thought of tdiem iiin! their poliey in native 
eirc’lesi it would he very desirable in iiie mter»’4s as well 
of the rulers m of the raleil that Indian poliitriaiia 
should meet yearly and point out to (jovernmeiit 
in wliat. respi-H^to tlie administration was fiefeetiv# atiil 
bow it eoiild he improve<|; and h»* joldptl that an 
a^^senildy wueh as he proposed Hhoutd tail h«" presideil 
over hy the loeal (iovernoi% for in priN*uir^* Urn 
people might not like to speak out tlndr minds. Air, 
Hume was eonvliieeft hy Istrd IlntT**fui*s nrgiimefit«i 
lind when he pljiretl the two soheniei* tiis ciWfl ailfl 
Lord HiifTerin'a^ before leading palititnans in Ciiliiiilt«» 
Iloitihiiy, Aladras and <iiher parts of th^ eonntry, lh« 
hitter iiriiinimmMly luo^epted Lord potn^fn# 

anti iiraceeiletl to give efTeet to it* Loni Ihifferla hatl 
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made it a condition that his name in connection with 
the scheme of the Congress should not be divulged so 
long as he remained in the country and this condition 
was faithfully maintained, and none but the men con¬ 
sulted by Mr. Hume knew anything about the nwtter/’ 
And it is an open secret that Mr. W. C. lionerjee was 
one of the men who were associated with Mr, Hume in 
organising the new movement and who were con¬ 
sulted by Mr. Hume on the sobject of this im¬ 
portant and interesting interview. Those who at a 
later period openly charged the Congress as being an 
unsavoury political organization fraught with dangert>UH 
consequences might well have profited by the informa¬ 
tion, that though the main idea was that of Mr. Hume 
and his coadjutors its immediate political aspect was 
due to the suggestion, though not the actual iinlia- 
tioD, of a responsible Viceroy and a statesman of no 
ordinary distinction who bad added a territory of ovf*r 
150,000 square miles to the British Empire. The 
subsequent change which apparently took place in the 
attitude of the great Viceroy and of which m mucli 
was at one time made by the critics of the Congress will 
be noticed in its proper place. 

In the meantime encouraged by the success of the 
first National Conference of 1883, the three leading 
Associations in Calcutta, the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion, the Indian Association and the National longue 
conjointly invited and organised the second National 
Conference which met in the spacious hall of the 
British Indian Association on the 25th, 26th and 27tli 
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of December 1885. Nearly all the difttrictii iocitiding 
many of the iiib^diviHiona and even importiwt villa^e^ 
of Bengal were repreHentini at the Conference* Nor dnl 
the other provinces go^ wholly unrepreHenterh llomlmy 
waa reprenented in the person o^f the Hon. Eiio Haheb 
ViBwaimth Mandlik and Hehar in the jieraon of Ilin 
IlighneHa tin* Maharaja of Harhhanga an the Freaident 
of the liehnr Landliolder.’^* A,*^!^ocintion. DelegalcH alao 
came from miv.h dinfant plac(*H n,i Ansam, Allahabad, 
Benaren and 'Mcenii,. Atnong the di^titigui^hed vii^rtorj^ 
prenent iliere were His Kxt’idlency the Anilm^ihiadar of 
Nepal, Mr, It, ,1. S. (‘ollon. and Mr. AmeeraU. 

All the representatives of the ancient hnUHCH nf the 
Ohosali of HhnkailaM* the Singhs of l*aik|mralg tlm 
Mm>kerjees of l^iti^rpuridi, and the TagincM, the XhUliekt 
and the Lawf«,, ns well as tlie Marwaris id Calcutta weie 
there; wliih^ the intelleeiual ariHloeracy of B»^ngal 
wa^ fully represerded in the per^^otti of l>r, <heiro«»da> 
(afterwards Sir Chwroodn>i) Batinerjee* Mejo^iH, Kah 
Jdohan Hass, Malieslt Chiindra I'hotidhury, Feary 
Mohan Mookeijee, Hurendra Nath. lliinerjef% Kali 
("Imran Baiietjee and Hr. Trailokya Nath Miiler. JSstr. 
Aiiiitnia Mohan liose was at iluH iiiue touring m 
As?-arn in conne<d.ion with the political nufj-^ion **f ilo" 
Indian Association, Tiieie were nearly 2tH1 deh^galim 
ti.i the Conff’reru’i% while the v inilorw deitwtdy crowding 
the hfu’k of the hall, the corihlor and alt the {ifi.i«age!i 
frcim where a glimpse of the aai^emhly could tie setnired 
Kiiinbered over a thousamh It was a granii ifiertaci# 
wliere the old and the young vietl willi one iitolber 
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in their enthusiastic iseal and patriotic fervour 
under a new inspiration. On the first day Eajali 
Durga Oharan I^aw, the merchant prince of (klcntia 
presided, on the second day that lialf-bliiifl astute 
statistician, Mr. Joykrisban Mukherjee, who waa 
. not [inaptly called the Indian Fawcett, and on the 
third and last day Maharaja Narendra I{ri>hna, 
the heir and successor to the historic Nahakrisiuui,. 
occupied the chair. The Conference in its ihrea 
days’ labours discussed and passed mx resoiutiorm 
on (1) the Reconstitution of Legislative Coutidla^ 
(2) the modification of the Arms Act, (S) itw 
retrenchment of public expenditure, (4) the Oivil 
Service Question, (5) the separation of the Judi¬ 
cial from the Executive functionH and (fi) the Re<-ton- 
stitution of the Police. It will ht» seen later on t hat 
the programme of the ConfereiH'e was practically the 
same as that of the first (Congress, with tliis noiiceatde 
difference that while the (Congress did not, the Confer¬ 
ence did, take up and thoroughly iliscusH the important 
question of the separation of the Judicial and lli# 
Executive Functions in the Criminal Administration of 
the country. It is worthy of remark that Mr. IL J. S. 
Cotton (now Sir Henry Cotton) who at the time wm 
on active service not only attended the Conferenoe an 
Amici ciorie, but also took part in its deliber¬ 
ations. Speaking on the important and foremo4 
question of the reform of the I^egislative Coun¬ 
cils Mr, Cotton said:—^*Even in India among#it 
members of my own service and oufe. of it, I do not 
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think many will he found who deny that a cliaiige 
now take in the (‘onatitution of our Iiegia- 

lative Couui'ii^. And I am quite certain that in 

Euglatni al! liberal palitii'ianH will he found la take 
thia view* T!ie view of L«u'd Hipon, m he himself told 
me when diHeu^:dng if with me lant Huiiimer^ wa« 
alinoat identi<‘al wdth that to you liy the mover^, 

(jMt* 8, N. Bannerj«*e) and there {*un !>e no ihuifii that 
he would une hi.^ i>owerful iiUlueuee in Koglmnl in 
aehihiing any finqjohnl whieli the natives of ef>untry 
may make in iJu;^ dirtHiiou,*’ The rotism;-' juid the 
WedderburnH^ who hiue for threi* geiientiioiih served 
India, hiive nlw-Jiyn ta*en aniong her he.^i am! 
frieinih whether here or in Knghuid, ami Mr. H. J. S. 
(loittin in i^peakifig id I In* meinbem of hm own .Mfo vire 
could only npeak id tlie fottonH lunf the Weiiderhurim, 
hui md of many idJier^i af hr^-nerviee. 'The t'onlt«reure 
waa a great and on the la.’^i day om lOH-eipt of 

an inforinniiun that, mi the futluwdng day the Ftrul 
Iiniinn Naiitmal Foniireh}^ wn?^ going to imod in llom- 
hiiy* Hie whole u-^elnhly wen! into a rajduriun-s 
aei'liunuttfOi, and. a mt*?*iiaei‘ wn^ de^pattdled fmin ilo'* 
r!indefejae wehoming the hil'tli o| Ui»* lung evpertrd 
Falau.a,! A., rtuMy, It-th the rr»ii!errure and ihr 
FongM,,: ueie fioi'. the ■■ inniUah»-Mii- olhdiuu! ^ uf |,|n# 
wuiH* itiijveinent. ; hut tin* Beue-il lendern Wf.^riyitnf 
palriufieall) Uieri,.,ed tla-ii nHoi-nu'iil in that uf Ihe (inti 
iiiiuiguratf’d it! I’^nthay* as d had imh^rd no iit’rrfii^iiy 
for liepaiiile ext^lf^ler eniiqd to the detritiient of tlm 
athfr-, or imwihly of both. 
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To return however to the main topic and to Mr^ 
Hume. In England Mr. Hume saw Lord Ripon, Mr - 
John Bright, M.P., Mr. R. T. Reid, M.P., (now Lord 
Loreburne who has figured so prominently in 
connection with the Home Rule agitation in Eng-^ 
land), Lord Dalhousie, the heir and successor of the 
renowned Indian Governor-Greneral, Mr. Baxter 
M.P., Mr. Slagg, M.P., and many other friends 
of India. He explained to them the critical 
nature of the situation, the aims and objects of 
the new organisation, its constitutional character and 
the dangers which it was intended to forestall. Under 
the advice of Mr. Reid he saw nearly 150 members of 
the Honse of Commons and succeeded in obtaining 
from them a promise, though not a pledge, that they 
would pay some attention to Indian affairs, and also 
made arrangements for the reception and publication 
of the Union’s messages by a section of the Liberal 
Press. Having fortified himself with these measures 
and assurances, Mr. Hume returned to India in Nov¬ 
ember when he found all the arrangements complete, 
hut a discussion was going on as regards the name by 
which the new organisation was to be baptised. Some 
were for calling it the National Union, some National 
Conference, while the majority were for christening it 
as the Congress, though not a few of them were afraid 
that it might carry a bad odour in certain quarters. 
At last it was decided that it should be styled as the 
Indian National Congress. It may be remembered 
that early in 1885 a deputation was sent to England 
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composed of Mr. Manomohan Ghose of Bengal, TVlr. 
Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar of Bombay and ]\Ir. 
Sivalaya Eamswami Mnddelyar of Madras. They were 
called Delegates and to distinguish from them it 
was further decided that the members of the Con¬ 
gress should be called Representatives. It xnay 
not be known to many at this distance of time, 
that it was at first actually proposed to ask Lord 
Eeay to preside at the first Congress. Lord 
Dufferin was approached on the question, but the 
Viceroy, while welcoming the proposal “ as shewing the 
desire of the Congress to work in complete harmony 
with the Government,” considered such a step inadvisa¬ 
ble as many difficulties might arise both for the people 
as well as for the government if a high official were to 
preside over such an assembly. The proposal was 
therefore dropped. But nevertheless the first Congress 
received official sympathy in an unstinted measure. 






CHAPTEE IX. 


THJK FIRST SESSION OF T3E CONGRESS. 

"When all the arrangements were thus complete an 
untoward circumstance happened. Several cases of 
cholera appeared in Poona and it was considered un¬ 
safe and inadvisable to put the representatives coming' 
from long distances and under fatiguing journey to 
any risk or possible danger. To the infinite disappoint*- 
merit of tbe good and patriotic people of Poona it 
was decided to change the venue of the session from 
Poona to Bombay. It was thus that the beautiful and 
romantic island city on the Malabar Coast with the 
Arabian Sea perpetually laying her feet and the 
sombre Ghat Mountains mounting guard over her from 
behind acquired the honour of being the birthplace of 
the Indian National Congress. The newly establislic d 
Presidency Association readily supplied the place of 
the “ ft^mvajanik Sabha,” and the authorities of the 
Gokul Dass Tejpal Sanskrit College came forward to 
sanctify and immortalise their institution by lending 
its grand buildings, as well as its boarding houses, foi" 
the meeting and the accommodation of the representa¬ 
tives. The place is situated on the Gowalia Tank 
Eoad of the city and any one feeling interested on the 
subject may yet visit the sacred hall where the brave 
band of 72 Eepresentatives met and discussed the first 
programme of the first National Assembly of India. 
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By the morning of the 27th December the 
Eepresentatives from different parts and provinces 
began to arrive and were duly conducted to the Gokul 
Dass Tejpal College. In the evening some of the 
leading official and non-official gentlemen came 
to the College to meet the Representatives. Near¬ 
ly two hours of the evening were devoted to the 
reception of the Hon’ble Sir William Wedderburn, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Jardine, Colonel Phelps, Professor 
Wordsworth and a large number of other distinguished 
citizens of Bombay who came to the College to wel¬ 
come the Representatives and express their sympathy 
with the work on which they were about to enter. 
“ During the whole day,” says the official reporter^ 
‘^and far into the night of the 27th, informal discussions 
were carried on between the Representatives and the 
proceedings of the next three days were settled. The 
number of Eepresentatives registered was 72, distribut¬ 
ed as follows ;—Calcutta 3, Bombay 18, Madras 8, 
Karachi 2, Viramgam 1, Surat 6, Poona 8, Agra 2 
Benares 1, Simla 1, Lucknow 3, Allahabad 1, Lahore 
1,. Amballa 1, Ahmedabad 3, Berhampore (Madras) 1, 
Masulipatam 1, Chingleput 1, Tanjore 2, Kumbakonum 
1, Madura 1, Tinnevelly 1, Coimbatore 1, Salem 1, 
Cuddapah 1, Anantapore 1, and Bellary 1. The Bengal 
contingent was numerically weak owing, as the presi¬ 
dent said, to a series of misfortunes arising from 
death, illness and the like, but perhaps chiefly on 
account of the National Conference which was almost 

simultaneously holding its second session in Calcutta- 
5 
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Nearly all the prominent men of Bombay and 
were present, while Bengal was represented by ]yt^* 

G. Bonnerjee, Mr. Norendra Nath Sen and Mr. 

bhnsan Mukherjee whose premature death was a 

loss to the Bengal public. That silent and 

votary of the Congress who never missed a 

session of it, although seldom taking anproro^ 

part in its deliberations in any, Mr. Janaki 

(xhosal, came from Allahabad, while Mr. Ra-3CX>1<^^^ ^ 

Ghowdhury represented Benares. It seems woi*fcl-^3^ ^ 

note that Mr. Hume although coming from 

appears to have sat as a representative for Benggtl %>TO^ 

bably as it would seem to make up considerably for" 

weakness of her numerical strength. 

The first meeting of the Congress took pletoo 
12 o’clock noon on Monday the 28fch December 1 8S»> 
in the Great Hall of the Gokuldass Tejpal Saxislcx*ifc 
College where all the Eepresentatives were assenot>l^<^ 
amidst a distinguished, though somewhat limitiecly 
gathering of officials and leading citizens of Banci.l33.y* 
It was a solemn and imposing spectacle where all wex*^ 
animated, both the representatives and the visitiox^ji 
the officials as well as the non-officials, 
intense interest and inspired with noble en’fcla'aL-- 
siasm on the birth of a new epoch. There Ba.fc 
Mr. Woomesh Chandra Bonnerjee, the Doyen of file 


Calcutta Bar and the first Indian Standing Connsel 
in a Chartered High Court, in his tall and graoefixl 
figure with broad forhead and beaming eyes caulncxl^p* 
awaiting in his firm attitude and sober dignity* the 
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gmit and luuqui^ liorumr whkh al! tlif 
wi»re about to <*onfer in bin i)Erm>n iijiati iludr <ddt*?ifc 
HiHti'r proviuro of Bengal. There wan that hut godiy 
iigure shining like a ehii^elled inarhie Hiatiie, Eliort ill 
Htature hut colonnal in iutelleetual equipineulH^ wliane 
national turlmu conniderahly ninde up for Ium heiglit 
and in whoiu nature seemed Im have wond#*rful!y 
bleinleil the dwarf and the giant, tlie Uriuid i dd Man 
of India, --“Mr. Diiairiii Naonyi. Tliere sat, that 
intrepid journalist in his Ihm-iiig hairn leariung down 
i«) his hriuid slunihlers and with the fi?i;ed glare 
<»f a luilbdog vamiUnuiUvv whieh <|UHded mit f»ven 
untier Vii*eregal frown in a Vit‘er»‘gal jadaei*, the 
hrnve edihn* of the Infihtu Mirmr- Mr, Xarrudm 
Nath Sen. I’here were those iwo out of that 
liright eoristellntion of the three rising stars 
of the Western Bresideney, who fortneil a hiipi^y 
eonjunction eomtiining patriotism with sobriety, eniliu* 
Hiasm and motleration of three diflerent ra«sr»ii,,“ 
Messrs. Kashinath Trimhak Tehing and Bhercweibiibi 
jMencharjee Mehta, white the position of the tbirit wm 
not unworthily filled by another luminous iiiemt«»r of 
his raois Mr. Ilaldinatulla Sayani^ There sat hesiite 
the Cirand Old Man that welhposted stiiitwticdan iiiid 
indefatigable worker who tias never flagged in Itm letl 
and devotion during the lifetime of a generiitioii iit th# 
if.rvke of the tkmgress,—Mr. Dinshaw hkluljee Waoha. 
There was that unostentatious, silent worker who mm 
bfihincl almost every {mbik movement in the 
Provinoeii but mhmt modeaty iefdoiii puibwl hi® to. 
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the forefront in any,although grown grey in the seirvioe* 

of his country—Mr. Gangaprasad Varma; whiles 

the Punjab there was that quaint and caustic 

whose familiar face has seldom been missed iti atiy ^ 

the subsequent Congresses,—Lala Murlidhar. 

also sat that level-headed, sober yet 

veteran lawyer,Eangiah Naidu, the respected president 
of the Mahajana Sabha, supported by that nol>l^ 
band composed of Messrs. Subramania Iyer, A.n€trjdi% 
Charlu, Veeraraghavachariar, G. Subramania Iyer find 
Sabapathi Mudaliar of whom Madras has been ever" 
justly proud. There came from Poona Krishnaji 
man Nulkar, the President and Sitaram Hari Cb-iplori-" 
kar, Secretary of the Sarvajanik Sabha, who bxifc for* 
the unfortunate accident already noticed would 
had the honour of being the host to the delegates “to 
the first session of the Indian National Congress ; 
above all, there sat the “ Father of the Congress;” wlio 
had refused a Lieutenant-Governorship to serve a, peoplc^^ 
beaming with anxious joy and hope at the birtti of 
own child and inspiring and moving all witb. 
magnetic current of his own ardent soul,—Mr. 

Octavian Hume. Among the distinguished visitori^ 
there were men like Mr. D. S. White, President of 
Eurasian Association, Dewan Bahadur Eaghunatba 
Collector of Madras, the Hon, Mahadev GrovintdiBi 
Eanade, Judge, Small Cause Court, Poona and m 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council, 

Baijnath of Agra, Professor Abaji Yishnoo Kattawo.tl::iai 
of Ahmedabad, Professor Kadambi Sundararamcfo. of 
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Areot., Vroft^moT !'{, (i. Bhfuularkar of the 'Dffran 
<!olloge and many othorn who, witli iwfi iKitah!i^ 
exeepiioiiH, Hat an Amici only to listi*n ami 

advina. 

On tin* motion of i\lr, Huma Heromlacl 

by iho Hon, Suhruinania lyor (Mjidra^) and HUjjport«*d 
by the Hon. K. T. IVlanji^ (BoTnlmy) W. 
BonnorjFO wan iniiuiimously fdo<’tfd and duly inHtallad 
an ProHithnd, of tho r’oo^r^^NH, “ tho wino and firm Ijaiitl 
that to(dv tho holm whott tho ^oofi dd|i wu^ launrhad/* 
d’lm KN*ri‘ptio!i ro(nmdtto» atnl Hh rhairniatdH iuh!r«**<H 
whirli has now H«MUt?nsi smdi inonlinat#>* projjoriions, 
jirohuhly bi^yoml its lo^itimnlo hoo}}|», ha%o !if»ou a 
lator dovolojnmmi, and r<jnsHjuontly thi* fitMi 

o|anH»d. with tin* imuignml addrass nf t!if» Pirni- 
<l#*nt of tha tThat sjaaodi thoiigfi <’ 00 “* 
thntsod and nliort was fully wn>rlhy of Ifm mm 
and wortlty of tin* ooraHion, Mr, w|hi 

was ominintlly n taaolmal jiolitnmin, nflrt griijdii- 
i*n!!y doHorihiug tlii* r«*jirt’.H#*idattvf^ rliamott«r of 
tlio gathoring, laid dtiwn tin* ohjortn of tlm 
ismgrasH with groat fiiroi* and h^*\h*v digtiiiy wldrli 
drew the uiiHlin.iisi admimtitnt of all iif llm 

Press. The addresH rtmeluded With the following 
pregnant ntid pithy idiHi-rvatiim : (iireat 

Ifriiain) Itiut giv«ui thrm o%dvi\ ?*lm had given tlietn 
rail ways and nbavo all ahe had given them tlir irf 
tliitiinahlii lileHning of Western Kthtraiion* But it great 
deal fitiil reinained to he iione. 11ie m«ire prcigreiii lli« 
|«aiple made in edueation and mittfU'iiit {ircinjitrity th# 
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greater would be the tuFight into political matters anrl 
the keener their desire for political advancement/' He 
thought their ^‘desire to be governed according to the 
ideas of (Government prevalent in Etiropc was in no 
way incompatible with their thorougfi loyalfy to the 
British Grovernment. All that they de.sircfi wa> that the 
basis of the Government should be wiileneil and fliaf 
the people should have their proper and legit iinafe share 
in it.” The proceedings of the meeting wen* fnarked 
by sobriety, judgment and firmness and the Mpecehes 
characterised by dignity, independence and jleep ♦.tudy 
of' the subjects, which have prohuldy been ^^eliiorn 
suq')assed in any subsetiuent session of the (‘irngrcHH, 
The subjectsS discussed were*.'—^(t) Knquiry into the 
working of the Indian Administration hy a Royal Hoin* 
mission, (2) the abolition of the Council the Scrr«»« 
tary of the State as at present cmistiftited» fli) the 
reform and expansion of the Imperin! and the 
Legislative Councils, ineludirjg the right of inteipidln- 
tion and the submission of the Builgets to tfie CVnuud!.i4 
(4) the simultaneous Examination for the thvit »Service 
(6) the reduction of Military Kxpemlifttre* (H} 
the re-imposition of the import cotton diiticN nnd 
extension of the License Tax, together with nn Iriijw*- 
rial guarantee to the Indian debt and (7) sepiirfiljon of 
Burma from the Indian Vieeroyalty. ft wan alwi 

resolved that the foregoing resoliilions of the 
be forwarded to all the political fisfiocinliofis in ||i« 
country with request to adopt such me«stirfi4 aii may bit 
calculated to advance the settlement of the variciufi 
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ilcali with in thoHf^. reHoIutioriH. Ifc was 
decirh^d that the ttexi. Cotij^^tess Hliould re^a8i?«*nible in 
f’a lent U 4 

Arnotig tlie ofFudal visitorH iliat itstellectiml giant 
of the bocc’iit^ the Hordhle Mahadev (iovinda Kanade, 
who did ooi find it ifnpossihle for him hohlly to attend 
tmmy a senaioti of the (’ongrei^s, atul whone lofty patrio¬ 
tic eoinhiued with hoa<‘,st loyalty nlwayn bore ixitn 
i^traight^ wiih i1h‘ only person \viu> could not forbear 
froni nddroNsing t he meeting on the inu’Otni day upon 
the hotly delmied qu«\stii>u ol tie* jaopuHeii abidiiion of 
tin* I’outehl (»f the Seendary of State ; whih» Mr. I b H- 
Whit(% the bref^iileni of the Hunihinn AHHfHuafcion 
Htrnek a uiomI iinporbini inde whieh nlihougli Honnewbafc 
lightly treated at, iln* time han ntiWaHhurned (‘onHiderable 
importlUiee in eonneeivoit with the lalmurH of fcbe 
Royal OonnniHaion whieh ie now eomlueting iia inveHtiga- 
tioni^ and particularly in the light of the opinion which 
ha-M been ho foreUdy ejcpreHHed hy that HUuineh friend 
of {ndin» Sir Henry (h^itou, through the enliimns of 
till* (Andfun.pwvrr// on the quention of the 

reeonHiitulitJti of the Indian (livil Serviee* 

Afim* the iliree dayn* lalnHirH tin* (longreKH wm 
diHHtitved with tlie eiiHtoinary vote of thlUike to the 
prenithod. which he ?nort* than deserved fur ilte greiife 
laei and jmiginent wit-h which lo* liml taekleil maiDy 
a knotty point dtiring the ihdiateM and for liiH *"* very 
able eoiiduei in tlie ehidrd* TIuh whh foliowefi by 
*Hliree eheerrtfor Mr, Hume whieh the ** Failier of 
CbiigreHH'* ever .ninee received m an annual trihiita at 
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every session of the Congress until Iuh death, and by 
an outburst of loyal demonstration when Mr. Ifiime 
called for three times three cheers for Her ]\Ifijesty 
the Queen Empress. 

Here closes the narrative as regards the origiti of 
the great national movement. Twenty-nine ^e^Mi«lliS 
of the Congress, with one lamentable break, Imve ninre 
been held in diiBferent centres of British India, the 
history of which is well preserved in the records of the 
Congress which may be said to form a most vnlnidde 
compendium, if not a library, of the mmlern Indiufj 
political literature of more than a quarter of a century. 
It is perhaps not necessary to agree witli all or 
any of the conclusions arrived at in these voliuiiiiuniH 
records to form a just and ade<iimte eHtiinah* of 
the encyclopedic character of the mirje of informa¬ 
tions which they contain, the vast amount of 
thought and reflection on variouH Hubjec^tn wliieh limy 
embody and the awakening of Helf-conhciousners among 
a rising people, as well as tiie trend of popular ulmn 
and aspirations, which they disclose at a inomenfmH 
period of transition in a world of rapid ehanges nml 
transformations. All these materials are there fftr 
the future political historian of India, But a brief 
survey of the various phases through which the Ikm- 
gress has passed, the trials and tributaticirw it haa 
undergone, the difficulties it has overcome, themicceiii 
which has so far attended its labours and the pros|iecli 
it has opened for future progress, may not he ulto- 
gether out of place and without some itileresi* 
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CIIAI^TKE X. 


IHK rAHEEK OK THE 

It wa« iVlr. Yn!o who^ in fiin prwid<*ntia! 

luklreHs fit fourth HfVHion of tin* ('ongrenn }h*1c 1 at 
Alliihabadj naid ihal tliorf* aro tljrio* plianaH through 
which all imjjortatil fuuv^nncntH have to pnsH : • •iliai of 
ridiculed^ *" nhuM\'' nu<! partial <’nn(*eHHioff/' whicli 
with a nlight rnialificaf ion oiighi he tenoed ihc htagoH of 
Hidicule, Oppn.sitiou nod Hurrenrlcr. U wan truly n 
prophetic protiffino’cnicnt which in fully iiln*«tratfd iu 
the Ifistory of tlte (JoogrcHH, At firxt the Uioveinrut won 
ridiculed by it« criiicH an a fauifiNtic dream wduch they 
coufulently hoped wottld Hhortly meet the fate of 
AIrinHker*j< glaHH-waren. The hriit ntage wuih, how-^ 
ever, quickly got over ; for, although Anglo*Imlia at 
llie outnet pooh-poohcil the idea of alhiiled Intliiii it 
wan nhorily <lisahu‘^ed of Hh deluHion nud 
with the heiiciUH nature of the Inieiue^.’^ to which the 
edueafed t'omrnuuity had aolermdy and dclilteraitdy 
put itH Itiuid, Hut the hccoihI aiage wan a riither pro¬ 
longed period flurifig which the (kuigrean w^a^ eitgagril 
in ft desperate struggle againat trahimny ami miarepre* 
aentfition on tlie om* hand am! the dilTtcultief^ of defriit 
mid cleapiiir on the otlier. The Ktuhtmrii oppoaitmii of 
ft powerful hureaucracy, Imcked hy tlie Anglo-Iiiciinn 
Pre8« find coupled with the growing dt'epotalency ofllw 
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people themselvef?, made the {JOHitiori of the f oii^re^s 
at times almost critical. The leaders, however, lefirnt 
to '‘labour aud to wait^’ with the fullest eotifhleiu^e in 
the justice and righteousnm of the vmm* am! in I lie 
ultimate triumph of British statesnmnshiji nnfif, iis a 
reward for their honest perseveranef% the third and the 
last stage of " partial conceBsion may fairly l^e saifl In 
have at last dawned ui>on the country. 

Although theCongresK was born in Bmnhay, its real 
baptism took place with all tlie formid rites and cere¬ 
monies in the following year in the !\Ietrn|KdiM of the 
Empire under the high prelacy of the Nestor of Iridia^ 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. In the (lalinittn (knigress of 
1886j a Reception Committee was fornmtl with that 
illustrious savant and antiquarian, I>r, Hajendralal 
who was then the President of the British Intliaii 
Association, as its Chairman, and the r«*presentativea 
(henceforth styled delegates) were formally elected 
either by established associations, or at duly organised 
public meetings held throughout the country* The 
representation thus secured was naturally mtifdi larger 
and more thorough than at the first (\mgrefts. The 
number of delegates rose from 72 to 4Clfi ami iticfiided 
all that was best in the land whether in of inlet- 
lect, wealth or influence. An opening iitldreBB hy tlifi 
Chairman of the Reception Committee welcoiniiig ilit 
delegates was introduced, and for its griiceful liingimgi*| 
fervid eloquence and patriotic tm), no leen than for it« 
political insight, the spirited addreii delivtrfcl by the 
learned doctor ou the occasion itands to thin day a 
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model for the Receptioti (-ommitfcee^R acJtlrem of welcome 
to the dele^jatcH. The Premdetitial AddreBR of the 
Oratiil Old Man, emhodyinp the roRullH of a liWoiig 
Rtudy of Indian problemH and the direct experience of 
Kn^liph politico, wan lintened to with reverent attention 
hy an aRRcmhly of over fotir fhotiRand (*dorated people. 
The meetin|T wan at first arranged in he hehi in the hall 
of the British Indian Assoriation w!n*re the National 
(Conference had beetj lield in Derfoide^r previous ; hut 
judi^jini:^ by the nutuher of the rej^i'^teO'd dide^atcH, as 
w<dl ns the vast Tiurnher of experfi‘rl vi'^iier?^. it was 
wisely removed to the (’alcut.fn 'rown Ihdl witli the 
Hooi^ldy de(’ked with its spleielid HhipmertM 4m one 
sith* and the grand vniltljiii with the inip»s«ing Fort 
William and tin* heautifnl Kden (tardein nn the other. 
The historic hall was riensely parked toils utmost {'apa- 
city and a small temporary platform had In Im impro^ 
vised for the Presitleut in the middlf* of the sotitheru 
side of the spaiii^nts hrd!, m lu^ would have been 
otherwise lost to view atriidst the sea of fnrt«s arminci 
him. The large dfdfi whicli tiow tMlortm the eastern 
end of ttie !ta!l wnn not tlien in exiHienee. The subjects 
■diHtatssed at lias Ht*Hsion wa*re alstt mme cornprtdumsive 
and better tiigested tinui at the fir*»f Fnngress and 
included the important *|uestion tjf tlie Hf|»aratiwi of 
Jadieiat from Kxecutive functinnH in the administriiiioti 
of criminal justice in the country, Asa priictieiil 
towanis the working of the Ftmgress Provincial ihm^ 
mittefs were also estahlidietl throughout the cmutitry^ 
The m$mm marked throughout by uuahatrd entlmikitn 
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and earnestness as well as by anitnated debates, H.omp 
of which had to be settled in committees, was a 
success and staggered not a few among the Anglo-IndiaTi 
Community who had lightly indulged in a belief <if the 
“ eJSfervescent character ” of the movement. At the 
close of the session, I.iOrd Dufferin very cotirleously r«*-" 
ceived a deputation from the Congress headed hy the 
President. 

If the Congress of 1885 was little more than an 
experiment, and the Congress of 188(> marked a perirni 
of vigorous adolescence, the Congress of 1HH7 '‘bore 
every appearance of its having become a permanetit 
national institution.” The third Congress held in 
Madras evoked still greater enthusiasm ami the num¬ 
ber of delegates rose to over 000, of whom fully 
hailed from outside the Madras Presidency* 'rim !ndk 
of the Bengal delegates, numbering about 80, ehartrred 
the B and I Company’s S. S. Nemma wdiicli, stnrtuig 
from Calcutta and after experiencing a severe gale 
continuously for three days and three tiights in the Hay, 
at last landed the delegates from Bengal in 
amid the hearty cheers of a vast and expectant cmwil 
awaiting the distressed vessel on the mugmfwmi bench 
of which Fort St. George is bo justly proud. It was in 
Madras that for the first time a speciiil pavilitm wiiii 
constructed for the meeting of the Congresp, wliicli 
in Tamil was called Pandal, and this term Inui mum 
been accepted by all the provinces for the pavilioii iit 
all successive sessions of the Congress. That veleriiri 
■statesman who, after a long and distinguished carter 
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as the Prime Minister of three of the most important 
independent principalities of Travancore, Indore and 
Baroda, each and all of whom owe their advancement 
in no small measure to his genius, had retired into 
private life, was drawn from his seclusion in his old 
age to assume the function of Chairman of the Eeeep- 
tion Committee ; and the masterly address with which 
Eaja Sir T. Madhava Eao cordially welcomed the dele¬ 
gates may even to this day be read with much profit 
both by the members of the Congress as well as its 
critics. Eeferring to the latter, he said : ‘‘ Judged most 
unsparingly, the worst feature of gatherings of this 
description might be super-abundance of enthusiasm 
and youthful impetuosity. But, as a great thinker has 
said, men learn to run before they learn to walk; they 
stagger and stumble before they acquire a steady use 
of their limbs. What is true of individuals is equally 
true of nations; and it is nn charitable to form a fore¬ 
cast of the future from the failings and weaknesses, if 
any such should exist, incidental to a nascent stage.” 
Addressing the members of the Congress, he counselled 
moderation and forbearance. “ It is the character of 
renovated youth,” he said, ‘‘ to be carried away by 
excessive zeal. Steer clear of such shoals and quick¬ 
sands. Discuss without prejudice; judge without bias ; 
and submit your proposals with the diffidence that must 
necessarily mark suggestions that are tentative in their 
character.” The President of the Congress this time 
was the Honourable Mr. Budruddin Tyabji, at that 
time a distinguished member of the Bombay Bar and 
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the first and foremost Mahomedan who if b® failed 
actually to attend the first Congress yet heartily sup¬ 
ported the movement from its very inception. It was 
at this session that a constitution was also sought to be 
provided for the institution. A committee was formed 
which drafted a set of tentative rules, and an attempt 
to adopt these rules was repeated from year to year 
without any decision being arrived at until it was over¬ 
taken by a catastrophe twenty years later. But for 
the vacillation and indecision of the leaders, who had 
been repeatedly warned of the dangers to which such a 
huge organisation was naturally exposed in the absence 
of fi-xed rules and regulations defining its constitution 
and laying down a procedure for its working, that 
catastrophe might possibly have easily been avoided. 

For a closer touch among the delegates some sort 
of social entertainments were contrived from the begin¬ 
ning of the Congress. In Bombay, the Representatives 
besides being housed at one and the same place were 
taken to a visit of the celebrated cave temples at Ele- 
phanta. In Calcutta, although the large number of 
delegates did not admit of their being accommodated 
in one and the same house, a magnificent steamer party 
was organised by Mr. Moheshchandra Choudhury, a 
leading vakil of the Calcutta High Court and a prorni- 
lient member of the Congress, in which several promin¬ 
ent ofldcials, including the Hon’ble Mr. Justice, after¬ 
wards Sir, Ghunder-Madhav Ghose joined ; and pleasant 
entertainments were combined with serious business, as 
some of the matters referred to a Committee of the Con- 
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gre?^H Wi*rt‘ iini! on lurntd tlio vonsfd nn 

ii Hinn.i 4 Uh* tJt'oki^f} with lininlrmh of 

ninid*^!., tin* td buitlH rm iho tlntn on oitlior 

iuh! tin* rhoorin^-^ t»f fliruisatMl't nf HpootaiorM who 
HihhI all tlio wny up rJuiin^ tho ^hor<*M. Ai it 

wm tUHifTHloorl fhfit l/»ol ronnornam wan porHonnIly 
df^Hiroiw of Uh* ; Ind. Lord IhifTorin 

it wonld 1^0 prof’tnblr for Uio Lovorno-r to 
mnnvo Iho Lord ronnonoira ar'rordin|»!y 

fir«t ntiondofl flio niu^piifn’oiti ro#*i*piinn by Mr.. 

Knrdloy Nortoti nod on iltr fidlowinn day, liinvHtdf 
roroivod tho drli'i^ntoH ai (fnvminH»ni l!nin;r in a 
nnuHior hf^frtiin^ Ioh ox.alii.»d poHiiion n?nt fully worthy 
<if tiio iUTwioiu It w»^ u hriflimit futudion in winch 
JItii Excidloni'y frcidy mixed mi?! ronvcritcd with llio 
ilelegaten imd gave urnniitiftknhl.e ovidenco of hin t^yrn- 
pathiea with the trmvctnoni, HumpincniH rcfri'itlnnoiitu 
wfWt alfto pravidt^d for th«* delegntoii and the CiorernorV 
own Imml wm in atiendioice. 

But here the curtain itroiiped iiver olTtciiil i^yrnfm* 
for the Oongreftn and -the fourth nerniiOi irt Allalm** 
Imd wilncHi^fd a conijilete cliange in the oUiriid attitude 
towfird-H the movemrnl. The Anglo-iniliiiii cuiumuiiitf 
and tliinr organic had from the heginning ridicideii the 
idea of a I.fiiited India and although the Indian Livil 
Service made no eecrat of ite dielike for the muvcirifnl 
it wm pricludcd from ni-anifeeting any o|teii liO«titllylo 
it owing to the eymimtliiei evinced by the hriitla of tli« 
adininiattmtiona. It k b iignificant fact that thi fiwi 
and the third (bngrfwee were held within Brtaidtiof 
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Grovernmenfcs and although the second was held within 
the territories of a Li euten ant-Grover nor, it was held in 
the capital of the Empire where his presence was com¬ 
pletely overshadowed by the higher personality and 
influence of the Viceroy. Thus it was not until the 
Congress removed its seat to within an independent 
Lieutenant-Grovernorship that the official circle found a 
free scope to vent its antipathy towards the new move¬ 
ment. A few perfectly harmless leaflets, such as the 
Old Man’s Hope,” written by Mr. Hume, a catechism 
in Tamil written by Mr. Veeraraghava Cbariar and a 
parable in the form of a dialogue between one Moulvie 
Fariduddin and Rambuksh, circulated among the people 
for attracting public attention to the movement, were 
regarded in official circles as savouring of the practice 
of the Anti-Corn Law League in England ; and the 
Reception Committee of the Fourth Congress headed by 
that enthusiastic congressman and recognised leader of 
public opinion in the United Provinces, Pundit Ajudhya 
Hath, experienced considerable difficulty in procuring a 
suitable site for the Fmidal, They were driven from 
pillar to post both by the civil and the military 
authorities until that patriotic nobleman of Behar who 
was a Grothic pillar of the Congress, Maharajah Sir 
Luchmeswar Singh Bahadur of Dhurbunga, came to 
the rescue. He hastily purchased Lowther Castle just 
opposite Grovernment House and at once placed it at 
the disposal of the Reception Committee saying, that 
the first use to which the newly acquired property was 
to be dedicated was the service of the motherland. Sir 
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Aurklnii»l tV^hiu Uuvf»rnnH^nt Ifntisc* and out; 

rm tmir sl^nlty Indtin^ Uu^ of Uk* The 

intf*n*Hi> and nnlhuda-tn t>f tin* pnnj)l<» howover rone in 
proportion to tlio t^pponititm wlntdi l!u‘y and 

Pundii Ajndlija Nath with hin oharutdaniHiic J^enial 
good-htiinour Intlhoinrd from day |o day tht^ large 
nuiiiht'r of dfdr^nfoH wh<» worn pnurini^ in by almost; 
«ni‘ry traitt into fhf* rity. I'horo wrro two prominent 
mofi at titno who r-v-.»' pronnooiun:* by 

thoir oppi^'diJoii p-j fito t*Hnoro—: oni* was Sir Hyed 
Alnnod Ktinn of AUgbar iu.d tlo* oibrr Rajah. I^iya 
Prasad of Itonaro*^. fiajah Siva Prasad, nl>{nirtnjtly 
brni upon attruofini* poithrd att<nit ion of fbn uuf In >rities 
liy opfiily drnotttndn;^ llio ron^ross, inanai^od to HfH’.nire 
a rnproHoniation frtnn tin* IbniarrH diviniinn wldtdi how- 
rvrr was j<iroTij^ly i*optnliat*‘d by thi* othrr del«*^ates 
from that divinitm an a fraud, and pf»rHotial!y attended 
thr lUs follow-dolr^airs from lirnatoH,:. ilmirgh 

to thtMlrriaioii td' thi» atiilu'iritiee 

(Itadiiunf^ for Hrvrral roastniH to rxtdndo Iiim the 

!nrrtiaj4, bad Inf partially rmnunlrd tiy alhmung him 
a nmi oiitHidr ihr dfdr|4air>' nndoHuri^ ami far away 
fri)rn ilndrbhmk. It may biMiofod low that iho jiraetiee 
ofarrati^inji^ iUtMiidr^^atrs in groups or blm-kH a<*rtircling 
to pfoviurrH wm Hlartrd at tluH aoHnion am! Hajiili Hiva 
Prasad thmigh admittni m ndrlo^atrbmi to hr jirovided 
with a ai^parati* rloM* lunlrr i!to prosidontial pint .form. 
Tim Hajiih ihoui^li appi*aring in ilio i^nrh of a delegate 
took ailvniilage of bin poaituai to promnitiordike 
an iiiifithtiivii oil tin* luoveinent wluoh f^o inuoh eiaspeirat- 
11 
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€d the vast assembly that at the end of the day’s pro¬ 
ceeding he had to be sent to his quarters under a strong 
escort supplied by the Reception Committee, All 
the leading men of all the provinces were present ati 
this session which besides being held at the most; 
central city in India also carried with it the additional 
attraction of a sacred place of great antiquity and the 
just pride of a spot where the Great Proclamation of 
the White Queen” was announced to her Indian sub¬ 
jects in 1858. The Presidential Address of Mr. Yule, 
who as the recognised leader of the European mercan¬ 
tile community in Calcutta was a tower of strength to 
the Congress and whose association with the movement; 
was a powerful vindication of its legitimate character, 
was a masterly document unsurpassed by any in th-O 
annals of the Congress either in manly dignity, sober 
judgment, or fearless independence. The vigorous 
correspondence which followed between Sir Auckland. 
Colvin and Mr. Hume, the former attacking and the 
latter defending the Congress, is well-known to the 
public and need not be re-capitulated here. The 
Anglo-Indian Press, which had from the beginning 
showed no sympathy, active or passive, towards the 
movement, now began to manifest symptoms of opeia 
suspicion and distrust of it. The Pioneer led the cry 
against the Congress and the whole Jingo Press yellBd 
out in a responsive chorus denouncing the movement!; 
and its methods as resembling Irish Fenianism and 
strongly savouring of a lurking seditions organisation 
devoid of representative character and substance. Ifc 
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liowf'u^r, a ftNiturf* of Ihf* f'itu.'itioit that 

t!ii' siifirfMaf* ih^* jylinini^initioii, ifii* Vic>^*roy, 

#nifihu»**I Willi thf* N|?irit of ihi- iii'iti.Hh atitl 

a<*<ir4i»fni»ii in fht* iuotlioil-; un4 of l)ublie 

nf, Horn#*, iifvi'r Hitfi a!f,lMnio|j hhj.* 

rimtJtifii liy huioiuiorat jo inthiouiN**^ t lini soproiiH* author¬ 
ity I4i‘iirrally foijui! in ro|4ar*t Ui<* lito-vrfnoni as 

jrrfrrily iiiinnul. It porhap- an truo uf the 

inora! a^ tho phy'0»'al that tlo* l.io.hor one 

tlii" puror iwt'Mun'i tlo* at{{iiH|ih»To. Lord 
IhifTm'iii who ooorlfiiU ily ri‘oi*ivori thr t,r> tlie 

Si*rond LoHi^ro^H opriily .*au*i that th#* jaopuad for th^ 
HrpiU'ntioii iif iho Jutliriat fo»m the fuuc- 

tioriH wa.'^ a rciuoMi*! rif pfrfVrtioa ’* in wiorh he wan 
ri*n<ly io ^iuhni^rihis though on a MuliHrijUioii tu’eanioii 
thi’i mun« Hirtuig Vii^wiy fipjwirM to have HUvrumheil to 
Htrouger totvinum-irutH anrl rhararti»riHtHt the ikm- 
grwH party an a'* mirrowropio miiujrity *' utnl their 
liliituaio amhithiu m a ** hig jump into tlm unkriowru’* 
fh* np|»aretjt!y forgot luH early oimvermitioirH with Mr^ 
Hume ami Im own Hliari' in the huHiue^H, though it 
luUHt \w Hiiid to the <:r«Hlit the learling oongreuHriieiii 
w!u) were in the km>w that they rtnihl hanlly he pierau- 
iideci even under extreme provoealitui to alnine tint c^on- 
fitlenee reported in them. The Hfier-dittner rtpeeeh of 
Lord Dufierin wan however promptly met by a rnoit 
imuHtie rejoinder from Liirdley Nurtoiu whoeeopen 
letter” to llt« Lordrthip wiia received with the iitmoifc 
gratifitmiion tliroiighoui the eountry and created ii pense- 
tion in the ofikniil eircle. The wlmle Indian Preii joined 
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in the protest in some cases even bordering on disrespect 
to the high authority from whom therm fortunate observa¬ 
tions emanated, as it formed also the subject of not a. 
few severe though well-restrained comments at the next 
session of the Congress. But there was yet another and 
a more powerful man possessed of “ a frame of adamant 
and a soul of fire ” who stood to defend the Congress- 
and its propaganda against these light-hearted stric¬ 
tures. Charles Bradlaugh’s attention was drawn by a 
report in the Times to Lord Dufferin’s speech delivered 
at the St. Andrew’s Dinner in Calcutta on November 
30, 1888, and the ‘^Member for India ” in a great 
speech made at Newcastle at once replied to Lord 
Dufferin’s criticisms with such driving force and con¬ 
vincing arguments as made the latter unreservedly to 
climb down, if not actually come dow-n on his knees, 
before his powerful antagonist. Lord Dufferin forth¬ 
with wrote to Mr. Bradlaugh explaining himself. In 
his letter Lord Dufferin assured Mr. Bradlaugh “ that 
he had not misrepresented the Congress, that he neither 
directly nor by implication suggested that the Congress 
was seditious, that he always spoke of the Congress in 
terms of sympathy and respect and treated its members 
with great personal civility, that he was always in 
favour of Civil Service Eeform, so that Indians might 
obtain more appointments in it, as proved by his 
I'fi® Indian Civil Service Commission 
and that he himself was in favour of such a reform of 
the Provincial Councils in India as he (Mr. Brad- 
langh) appeared to advocate ” Then after bis retire- 
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mtnit froni Vi^'royalty of loflia at Loid 
sjHM'‘ia! n^qut*;4 an intorvie*w wa^ arnuij^Hi iind 
in l.oiHlon iho two, iu whioh Lonl I>ufTt*fifJ 

fuvllirr oiplniuH! luianrlf; whilo iti writing io Mr. 
Ikmllaugh afior lii*^ appointjuoni ns Ainhaj^.sinlot in 
Koine, Lord DalFerin said; *“1 ihiak our elTorlH nhotilrl 
be applied vat,Ivor U) the deoentmlisation of our ladiati 
Atliniidstrafiou tJuiu to it-*-* gvtniter uiiitieation, and I 
made ('ousidtu'nhle etVorts iu India to priuuoie and 
expand trliis priuripba In any esaad. ! am sure the 
disrussiou whioh jam will havt* pvtoasked wall prove 
very useful, and t mu very ubid tlud llie eomtuet id'it 
sliould he in the Inunl> of a prudfud, wom* and respoii^ii- 
hie person like yfUirHeH, instead of having hi’en hurl 
hold i»f hy Some adventurous /Vune lirriVr wdniHe only 
objeei might pe,s>5ihly have been ti> let off a few lire- 
woiKs for hin own gknitii’atiim/* As r**gHrdH his ** big 
jump into the md^nown,’* he liad no jimdu his ilehmee 
as Widil ns lus i^xplanntiiju ; hut if the i’omjueror uf 
Burma liiul tieeu living to-ilny, hf» would ein'laitily 
Innl the gratithnition tt* tind h(>w’ grimtiusly iidstiiken 
he and his advisers were and tlont in spile of Ids ami 
thidr warning at. h*asl an initid step towards ilie 
big jump*' has leom taken wdlend. the ilovermneiit 
’either in Knghiml or in India being any the worse for it. 
The most brilliant session during the llrsf. period 
of the (kmgress was however that of iKHih etnniiiiiitly 
known m Uie HraiBaugli Session,*' hidd. in Ilotiibay 
under the prenidem^y of Sir Wtllinm Wedderbtirm Tht 
number of I)elegate« who attemied the HesHlon mm I ,IIBi 
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a figure strange!}'- coinciding with the year, and it has 
been the highest on the record up to this day. It was 
a historic session which attracted an unusual number 
of people, including even officials in disguise, to see 
and hear the great commoner, the hero of a hundred 
fights on the floor of the House of Commons and one 
of the early friends of India in the pre-Congress period,, 
who by his unswerving conviction and dauntless cour¬ 
age, as well as by his sympathies for poor suffering 
humanity, had created a name known throughout the 
civilized world and which was almost a household word 
among the educated community in India. 

Although the question of the Congress-constitutiou 
was repeatedly postponed from year to year, an import¬ 
ant rule was passed at the fifth session of the Congress 
by which the number of representatives returnable from 
each Congress circle was limited to five per million of 
its total population. This salutary provision was found 
necessary partly to avoid disproportionate representa¬ 
tion of the various provinces and partly to check the 
enormous size to which the assembly was growing; but 
this rule seems never to have been strictly observed 
except at two or three sessions of the Congress. 

Speaking of the Congress of 1889 it is impossible 
to avoid a passing reference to an important debate 
which took place at this session on the Bill which the 
member for India” himself had drafted for introduc¬ 
tion in the House of Commons for the reform of the 
Indian Councils. One of the objects of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
coming out to India was, as he himself said, personally 
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to ilii* vitnvf^ of ItHlinn?* on ihn 'Nimt as. 

rei^anl.*^ Uio provi^^ionH hi?i Bill, Btnl la* had tlir* jdoasare^ 
of lij^touiiiy; to a full dris-^Mod df*hnU» on thi* i^ubjeet* 
How that Hill wm by a tinkering m«*asure of 

iiord rroH?i and the rhori.Hhed hopes of the Indiati 
NatiiOialinlH ileferrofi fornuidher tleoade in well-known 
ti> oorigrooonfui. But if a kind Brovideiioe had Hputed 
Hlinrlen Brndlati^h for nnothor ten years he wtuild have 
had the satisfartiun ufModnuthat hi-t owti Ihl! wan 
arrej)f(nl us the adodutdid i»ad,- for the refcU’tn and 
expatision of the ho^j^hdive thuiiudl-^ in India at the 
hands <if a iutnre Serirtary td Slate. At ilie I'onelusion 
of the |it'<H’eet!iui.js of the se^.aiu) .an address was |>re- 
denied to Mr, liradl.au^h from the and (juite 

a |iile of atidresses m sil'.er imd i 4 (dd easki'i^ as w’ell as 
other jU'esents from tiiHerefd- parts nf the eouniry W6te 
laid eovering tin* large presidential tahh% whieli rould 
oidy lie ifiken as read* Mr* BradhuigU Hmui delivt*mi 
HU adslres.s wiiieh in its earneMtue?»s, sineerity, ns wrdl an 
fervid elot|neiM’e, tisade» n ileep iinpreH^ion tm ^lie mtiulB 
of till* liuditujee wlui’h eomprined also n seeiion t'lf the 
Ktu'opean pftpuhdion of Botnlmy* In his ileep, riwnant 
Videe, wlnhdi held f!ie va*’t ns^’^emldy spell hound, the» 
greai frieinl and rhatnpion of India said: --*' for w*hom 
should 1 work if md for the peoph* ? Born of tlie 
jieople, trUMteil by tin* p.er»pb% I will the i»f Uie peoidf*,**^ 
Here wm n man who was a fenrlr»^M mlvomle of truth 
and jusiiee, wtei ** never dreamed, though right 
w.orstfah, wrong muld iritnnph and when ehfdl Iviug**- 
liitul and linliii have i^ueli rumther ! 
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The next Session of the Congress held under tl 
leadership of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta in 1890 in t' 
•City of Calcutta was distinguished no less for i 
splendid organization than for its enthusiasm* 
thoroughly exposed the secret antipathy of the burea 
cracy and at the same time established its own clal 
and position as a legitimate representative institiitio 
The amusing incident which drew this irnporta 
declaration from the Government of India is qni 
illustrative of the temper and attitude which the Ci^ 
Service has throughout maintained towards the nation 
movement. On the eve uf the sixth session of tl 
Congress in Calcutta the public were surprised by 
notice which appeared in the various Anglo-Indi^i 
newspapers in the metropolis and which ran as follows : 

^^THE CONGRESS.” 

The Bengal Government, having learnt thj 
tickets of admission to the visitors’ enclosure in tl 
Congress Pavilion have been sent to various Groven 
ment officers residing in Calcutta, has issued a circa! 
to all secretaries and heads of departments subordina 
to it pointing out, that under orders of Government 
India the presence of Government officials even as vis 
tors at such meetings is not advisable, and that the 
taking part in the proceedings of any such meetings 
absolutely prohibited.” And this was followed by 
oharacteristie reply from Belvidere to the Secretary 
the Congress Reception Committee, who had with re 
jpectful compliments sent some cards for the use of H 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and his houseliold 
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“ r»KLVU)KUK, "J.Uk IJcce'inbci\ 1890. 

Dear Stn, 

III rHuniitiij thi" spven cards of admisHion 

to the vinit.orM' enclosure of the (^on^ress pavilion which 
wert* kindly sent hy you in my address yesterday after¬ 
noon^ I lun d<‘sired to say, tlnit- the Lietiionant-Gover¬ 
nor and the rneniihers his household (axild nob possibly 
avail ilnnns^dvcs of those {i<‘kcts, since the orders of the 
Government of Imlia iltyluiltit/ itvokUdi the presPoiGC of 
Government itiheiah at such rneeiin^sd' 

This ctnnnnniit*anon, wliich was reatl hy the 
Anu;lo" Indian Press a- n hi^j^hly ^nitifyin^' snnli adminis¬ 
tered to the Gniu'r#'S‘‘\ was ov(»r tlie signatnre of Mr. P. 
i\ lyon who was then tite l^rivate Seereiary to Sir 
Gharles Kllioi ata! who in his suhsc^rjiumt distin^uisIuHl 
career found mue]i ampler ami freer s(*ope for associat¬ 
ing his natne with circulars ntjcl manifestoeH which, 
though no holder extant, have aerjuired a historic^ fame. 
This stranj^e currespmulem*e former! the subject of a 
hentcil di^tm^’^iim in the Gongress in tamrse of winch 
that leva*! headed typical Scotchman, Mr. George Yule, 
de^^rrilied ii as the protlucUori of stone Dogberry 
clothed in a little brief atiihority’’ and characterized 
it as a piiM’e of gross insolema* ’’ ofTered to a IkkIy of 
men who wn*re perhaps in noway inferior to atiyofliciiil 
in the hmd either in their honesty <T purposed’ or 
*Glevotion to the Queen.” Mr, Yule visibly waxed red 
when lie saifi fmm Ids jdnee in ilie tribune, arty 
instructions, therefore, whieh carry on their face, hr 
these instnictitnis do in my jmlgmetit an insinuation 
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that, we are unworthy to visited fiy tioverniue' 
officials, I resent as an insult and I retort that in i 
the qualities of manhood we are as ^ood as 
reference was made to If. K. the 'V'ieeroy wiio at on 
declared that the Belvidere interpretation of the ord 
of Government of India was based tij)on n dear rnisa 
prehension, that in the opinion of (tovernnient i 
Congress Movement was ^‘perfectly leyiiimMf in, 
that the Oovernment India recaynim that i 
Congress Movement is regarded as reiireMnting in tud 
what in Europe would be called the imre at Inane 
Liberal Party, as distinguished from the gre^al body 
Conservative opinion which exists shle-hy’ Hlde with i\ 
and that the real attitude of the Oooermnxni wan o 
of perfect neuWalilv in their rela t icni to hoik pftriie 
The Private Secretary to Lon! Latisdowne while <deni 
indicating that it was only po/dtri/e/i/o// in il :proeo»: 
ings from which (rovennneni oOiriids \v<*re neof^ssiHr 
debarred concluded this important hdter, addressed 
the General Secretary to tlu» Congress, with the frd!«» 
ing observation :— 

In reference to a spe<*iftc<|nestion wddtdi ymi iiditre 
ed to His Excellency, I mn to say, that the orders iip{ 
only to those who are aidnnlly, ai the lime heiiig, il 
vernment servants, hut not to pensioners iiml of hern w 
have quitted the servi(*e of tlie Government for good, 

A pointed reference to this jiasdng ineidrni I 
been deemed necessary uni only to exemplify ) 
secret disposition of the Indian hnreatmraey towaj 
popular institutions, hut nhn to reimive, if predbh*, | 
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lurking HU.^^piriun whi(‘h, Imving rfgarrl to that 
^ition, yef: pnH’ails in curtain qnarturH and piirticulnrly 
among a cdass of Indian oflluialj?, that tlic Cri>vcrnmcfit 
really ill dinpOHud towards (he I’ongruns and that it 
not ^iifa for pen^^ioners or uvcti rulaincd (tovcriimunt 
ndvocatuf? to uxpruMH any sympathy for the rongresH 
movement, ft cannot, howevf*r, be denied that althotigh 
the Supreme (lovernmeni has been getierally quite 
frank and inielHgihle in tho oxpositinii <if its viewft 
nhfUlt the (4>ngress, the ideas of <}te suboiflinafe in!- 
ministrations in their piaotirat npplieati<oi hau* seldom 
beeti free from a distinet bins against it : a?id tlmse wln^ 
had from an early sfagi^ of (hi» (’♦mgress !«»uked thmugh 
the riise-lintert iiflieiid speetneles and ctiiht never 
discern the rock nlieatl regarded tln» rnovomeid, wifli 
positive jealousy and Huspiei«ut, and ever si nee I Ire 
fourth tlongress at AUahnhail a sysfrnmMe campaign 
was kept up imt ordy to discredit the organiTSalimn Init 
also to calumniate it before the British ptibbe, Tin*' 
bureaucracy as a whole was like Narcissus of old so 
etudmnted with tlie loveliness of its own shadow thfil it 
had neitlier the leistire nor the inelinntiou to ronieiu- 
plate beauty in otlters; while those phu»ed high in 
offices resented nil suggestions at impvovemeiif k as ii 
direct reflection ngnittst thenu 

It was ni this session of iHtU) that n decisi«m wn^ 
arrived at for liohling a session of I lie Trotgress iti I gui¬ 
don in 18112 * Ilwing, however^ to tin* iinpeiidiiig 
general election in 1H9I f-he proposal w'ns subsequently 
poatponed and never afterwards revived ow*ifig to m 
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difference of opinion as regards i.lie relative udvaitfHges 
and disadvantages of such a ventiiresorne sfep. In lHfl2 
Sir Charles Elliott's notorious Jury Xotification was 
published and the whole country was (»onvuIsed by tlu* 
threatened abrogation of a valued, vested right. Bengal 
naturally led a violent agitation ; hut the country was no 
longer a congeries of disintegrated peojdeH and the 
Congress at once, took up the (luestion in right earncNf, 
A Jury Commission was appointed and in tlie end inJ* 
only was the obnoxious notification withdrawn, hut a 
distinct advance was secured towards a further, flmugh 
limited, extension of that system. 

Another brilliant session of the Ciongress w*as tlnd 
held in 1893 in the historic eai>ital of ilie PunjaiL 
Mr. Dadabhai Nnoroji, M.r,, who recetd.Iy returned! to 
Parliament by the British constitinnny of rculra! 
Finsbury was the first Indian tliat sat in the British 
House of Commons, was again unanimously clecfcil as 
President of the Congress t-his year. tiemcmhrnH 

ovation which he received from the warm-hearted imd 
chivalrous people of the. laml of tlie Kne Uiver^ 
rCsSembled more the triumphal entry of a cumiueriiig 
hero than a customary ceremonial demonstridion ; 
and a conquering liero it was wim hmi imi only 
opened the gate of the Mother of Barliaimmis to tin* 
Indian people; but also came out triumjJmni with tin* 
famous Resolution of the House of C!amnirHis of the 
2nd June on the important ((ueHtion of the Bimulfa 
neous Examinations for the Indian Civil 
Mr. Dadabhai also brought witli him the welcome 
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messages of goodwill and sympathy not only from his 
own constitnency, but also from the Irish Labour and 
Eadical members of the House, who through their 
accredited mouthpiece, Mr. Davitt, charged him on 
the eve of his departure from England,—“ Don’t forget 
to tell your colleagues at the Congress that every one of 
Ireland’s Home Eule members in Parliament is atyonr 
back in the cause of the Indian People.” A session of 
the Congress held under such happy auspices and 
under the leadership of such a man was bound to be a 
most unqualified success both in form as well as in 
substance. It was at this session that the question of 
the Medical Service, of which the late lamented 
Dr. Bahadurji of Bombay was such a staunch advocate, 
received the earliest attention of the national assembly, 
and the important question of the Separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions assumed a practical 
shape in the appointment of a Committee of the 
Congress to formulate definite schemes for the proposed 
reform. But perhaps the highest interest evoked at 
this session was embodied in the protests which the 
Congress entered against the closing of the Indian 
mints to private coinage of silver, whereby the people 
were subjected to a further indirect taxation and some 
of the most important trades and industries in the 
country seriously disorganized and injured, as also 
against a system of State-regulated immorality practised 
in the Indian cantonments which had been dragged 
into light by a Purity Society in England specially 
under the indefatigable exertions of Mrs. Josephine 
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Batler, whose thrilling revelations were at first stoutly 
repudiated by Lord Eoberts, then the Connnandei-in™ 
Chief in India, but were ultimately fully (anifirined by 
a Departmental Committee appointed by tlie Secretary 
of State to independently inve.sti^^’ate into tlie iniitier. 
It must be said to the credit of liord UidicrfH ilnit 
when the odio'us char]][e was proved licyond tiuestion* ilie 
gallant soldier voluntarily came forward to offer bis 
unqualified apology to Mrs. Butler and her (>ollcngueH 
among whom were included two American Indies who 
were also members of the So<*iety and had taken a 
prominent part in the shameful disclosures wldch, in the 
words of Mr. D. E. Wacha who with his characteristic 
force of facts and figures moved llte resolution, at last 
unmasked the organimi ofHcial liypocrncy of in 
India who had so long successfally mishMi tin* British 
public.” 

The Madras Congress of 189 1 umicr tlu^ presidency 
of Mr. Alfred Webb, M.i\, was marked by consitleraljlc 
excitement over tlie (luestiorm of two frcsli imposts 
proposed to be laid on the already overburdened liidiau 
taxpayer; one was called a countervailing excise duty 
on Indian cotton manufactures evidently inircKluccd 
under pressure from Lancashire; while tlie other was 
the levy of an arbitrary penalty in the shape of costs 
of punitive police forces (juartered in disturlml ureas 
under an amendment of the Indian Police Act of 
1861. The excise duty has dona its best to cripple the 
infant textile industries of Bombay, while the jiolicn- 
penalty has ever since fallen heavily on the guilty find 
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thf* inno{‘«»rj|: nliko liiid is sorely resontisl by n 

sufTeriii^ as being dne solely to the inemiijietpi'iey 

of tin* iioiinary police to preserve penoe and order in tha 
eontdry. It is felt anrl regarded by tin* people m one 
of those avenging t hundorholltoo iMOnrnon in Indian 
which are vi*^ited on the Indian pea-ant when Jnpiier 
lintiHelf is in tin* wo>ng. i 

Anotlier must sm'cessfnl session <if the i’otigress ' 

was ihafr hehl at Poonaiti Ibaving lo^i Iwv first 

o|>porinnity the cnpdal of the Iha'can had !n wait fur 
ten long years it) si-rure her turn in the yearly expanti- 
ing c’yele of the giganiie movement. Mr. Suren*lraiiaih 
Ihuvnerjee, whose name was a -ignal htr popular entfru- 
Hiasnu was ilie IVesident at t hi-session and ilu* nunark-* 
uhle addresH wlueh he tielivered t\r{r7u}i(nr fat over twai 
hours and a Indf was a maHterpieee of elotiuenee etJin-** 
biriing faets with rheiorie. dim eotmiry was at thia 
time tl^reatened with another reai’lionnry measure of 
far-reaching cmnHetjuenecH tot ilie naiioiia! moveiiient# 

The legal practiiionerH fornun! tin* Indk t>f tin' iudepen* 

deni iHiucateil coimounity, who led ptd)lir c^piinon and ! 

guarded popular righis mu\ privileges in the country. 

Being directly under ilie auUmrity td the Iligit tkairta 
they were immparatively free from the nightmare of 
local ofliciiil inlluencej and in I HIM a Bill waa iiitro^ 
ducfd in the Hupreine Leginlative ikntncih at the in- 
itance of a bureaucracy which wan never alow to fleviee 
mmm for striking at tlie root of the rbing to 

amend the Legal BnwititianerH’ Acfcof IHTILby wliicli 
the provincial legu! practitionera were sought to bt 
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completely subordinated to the District Judges and the 
Kevenue Commissioaers. Bengal again led the opposi¬ 
tion which the other provinces soon joined, and the 
Congress of 1895 entered a vigorous protest of the 
united country against this mischievous measure. The 
High Courts generally and the High Court at Fort 
William in particular here supported the people and as 
in the case of the Jury Notification so in the case of 
the Legal Practitioners’ Bill a threatened danger w'as 
turned into a signal success. The legal practitioners 
were not only saved from the clutches of the bureaucracy; 
but the dignity of their position was further enhanced 
by the repeal of the degrading provisions in the exist¬ 
ing law as regards imprisonment in certain cases of 
professional misconduct. In 1897 the people were 
rudely apprised of the existence of three rusty but 
deadly weapons in the armoury of Government to 
summarily dispose of the liberty of a British subject. 
The Sirdars Natu brothers were deported by the Bom¬ 
bay Government under Bombay Regulation XXV of 
1827 without a trial and without their offence being 
made public, and the Congress of the year entered a 
vigorous protest against the use of an obsolete Regula¬ 
tion which was expressly intended to meet the circum¬ 
stances of a time when British power was hardly esta¬ 
blished in the country and was positively threatened 
with internal commotions of no ordinary magnitude. 
The Congress also urged for the repeal of the three 
cognate measures for the three Presidencies which, like 
the three Gorgon Sisters, had but one eye and one 
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objeei; to terrorize^ tho peopit*—the Bengal Regulation 
Til of 1818, the Madras Regulation 11 of 1819 and the 
Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827. 'Unfortunately 
however a nervous hnreaueraey was unwilling to part 
’With even the most indefensible of the offensive weapons 
in its possession, and neither the religious nor the 
social reformer, nor the educationist, nor tlie political 
dernagogtie has since es{‘aped their ruthless ojieration ; 
while tlie barbarous measures are still stis{>endeu like 
the proverl)ial sword of Danua’les over ilie heads of a 
devoted peo|)le living in Ih'iiish territories. It was in 
this year also that the inilial step was iaken towards 
whiening the s<‘ope of f he law fff sedition by amemling 
iSeetion 121-A of the Indiiut Rernd iVnle against the 
pledge <ff iliai expert political juggleTt Sir JntncH Vii% 
dames Hiephen, and ilte first foundation lai<l for the 
suppression of Uherty of spee<?h and freedom of the 
Press, Tlie tlongress at mice raised its voice against 
this ilangerous innovaiioft in the law of tlie Iiindi but 
that voice went nttogeiher unheeited in the rising 
temper of the bureaucracy with what result is now 
w^ll-ktmwn to the (muniry. The tdongrrss of l!Kr| 
utnier tlie presidency of Mr, 1>, K, Wachn was re¬ 
markable for ttie interest it evokei! in tlie tjueHiioii 
■of immigration in Assam ami tdie “ tnelantdioiy ineiin- 
mess*’ to which the (iovernment of India hiid subiiiittecl 
ill |)Ost|Hming the very small relief wliiidi Hir Henry 
(] 0 tton had fought so hard to grant to tire indent¬ 
ured labourers in the tea-guniens. It wm at tlisa 
CongresB also tliai., with a view to meet the deficit of 
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the expenses of the Congress organ India and of the 
British Committee in England, the ^ delegation fee 
was raised jfrorQ Rs. 10 to Es. 20 with eflfectfrona 1902. 
This increase was to no small extent responsible for 
thinner attendance of delegates at some of the subse¬ 
quent Congresses and continued to be a source of bitter 
complaint nntil the Bankipur Congress of 1912, when 
it was remitted to its former incidence. 

The Bombay Congress of 1904 under the presi¬ 
dency of Sir Henry Cotton and the Benares Congress of 
1905 under the leadership of the Hon’ble Mr. Gropal 
Krishna Gokhale were also* among the remarkable 
sessions of the National Assembly. The former dealt 
with the reactionary policy of Lord Curzon’s adminis¬ 
tration as evidenced by the Indian Universities Bill, 
the Bengal Partition Scheme and the Official Secrets 
Bill; while the latter witnessed the first manifestation 
of the new spirit evoked by the recently established 
Swadeshi movement consequent upon the Partition of 
Bengal, which will be separately dealt with later on. 

It has been already observed that whatever the 
attitude of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy was, the 
supreme head of the administration had throughout 
maintained an attitude of perfect neutrality between 
that bureaucracy and the people as represented by the 
Congress. It was, however, reserved only for Lord 
Curzon to thoroughly identify himself with the bureau¬ 
cracy and to treat the Indian National Congress, as in¬ 
deed everything Indian, with positive discourtesy. He 
refused to receive a deputation which proposed to wait 
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\:pon His Kx(’.ell(*Ticy under the leadership of Sir Henry 
Cotton with the resointions of the Bombay Congress of 
1!)()4. I'he refusal though meanly discourteous was 
not altogether unexpected. The Congress of 1904 
had not only entered its protests against the officiali- 
zation of the llniver.sities and the. newly hatched 
H( 5 heme of the Partition of Bengal, two of the most 
cherished fads of the Indian Kaiser, whose chief 
enemy ac'cording to the Tirnen was his own tongue 
next to his manners; hut it was this time presided 
over hy a nuui whos(> pro Indian tendencies had been 
long known to tlie Imreaucracy, a man whose stern 
opi)osition to any scheme of dismemberment of a pro¬ 
vince, which he was proud to call the land of his 
adoption for whi<-h he eiirned the sobriquet of the 
“ White Bahu *’ from the demoralized members of his 

own service, was pronounced as long ago as 1896 and 

whom the “ Superior Berson ” had not only treacherously 
thrown to the wolves for his benevolent efforts to add 
an Ofjht (inna silver piece to the hard lot of legalized 
slavery in the tea gardens of Assam, but had actually 
removed out of his way by effectually barring him from 
the Hatrapy of Bengal even at the risk of sacrificing 
another valuable life, ami above all a man, whose im¬ 
mense popularity in the country could by no means 
have been pleasing to the proud Viceroy, was perhaps 
not the man whom hia iMagnifrcence could have con- 
eistently with his high dignity and higher insolence, 
admitted to his august presence. Sir Henry Cotton*. 
hfCnrever* presided at a i^iuge anti-partition demon stra- 
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tion held at the Calcutta Town Hall and then went to 
Assam the closing scene of his distinguished official career 
in India. Such was the demoralisation of the bureaucracy 
that there too he had to encounter a worthy lieuten¬ 
ant of a worthy general. His succe.ssor Mr. ,1. B. 
(afterwards Sir Bamfylde) Fuller treated him with sucli 
gross discourtesy as was utterly repugnant to the 
ordinary rules of hospitality in Eastern countries, and 
people were not wanting who actually gave expre.ssion 
to a supposition that the Chief Commissioner acted 
either under inspiration, or through intuition. But 
Sir Henry had his ample compensation in the un!<iue 
hearty reception which the people of Assam gave hina 
on the occasion to the infinite chagrin and mortification 
of the future hammering Lot, who to avenge a supposed 
insult thus offered by the people comjileted the triurnjffi 
of his magnificent meanness by ordering the r«‘movaI 
of a silent portrait which a grateful people had pre.setit:- 
ed to the G-owhati College whose name howt-ver he wa.s 
unable to efface. In 1898 wiien Sir Henry Cotton 
left Assam he received such an ovation as had never 
been accorded to any administrator of that planter- 
ridden province, and so great was his popularity in 
Bengal that a whole district town came with a farewell 
address to receive him at a railway terminus on the 
sandy banks of the Ganges where he first toucheti the 
soil of Bengal on his return journey, while the warm 
reception given to him in the metropolis of the empire 
was second only' to that of the Marquis of liijam in 
1884. The people had under the inspiratimi of the 
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CongreHH learnt to rige above the frown of official din- 
pleasurOj learnt to renpect thennKelveB and learnt to 
honour thone to whom honour wan justly due. 

Blit perhaps the most brilliatit session of the 
Congress held since the Bradlaugh Congress of 1880 
and undoubtedly the most stormy Hession that came to a 
successful termination was that held hi Calcutta in 
I0()G under tiie third ami last iiresidency of Mr. 
Dadabhui Nnoruji. It was at tin's ses>'i<m that the long 
pent-uj) reseritnuMit n( tin* pf»«»ple at the apathy aud 
indifierence of tlie (invemment towards ju^pular de¬ 
mands, intcusiliod liy an nvowanl {policy of reaction and 
retrogression along tlie whole Hue, inirst fcrili intf> a 
bla/.e and the Ctmgress was for the first time tltrealen«»d 
with a split whi<’h only the strong ami revered person¬ 
ality of Dadahhai averted for the time being. In this 
Congress the four famous resolutions were |nissed which 
embodied the spirit of the time ami afterwards became 
at least the ostensible cause of a mfint regrettlibl# 
schism in the Congress camp. It was at this Congri^i 
that Mr. Oadahliai in Iuh PreHiilmtial Adrlress used 
iliat liistoric expression s/racroy, wliieh was suhsei|uentiy 
used as a watchword hy n set'fion of the Niiti<malist 
Flirty leading ultimately to an ugly devidopmeni of the 
new situatiom These will he noticed in detail filter m, 
Hindi IS the short summary of ilu* strenuous career 
of tlie natioriiil movefnenk during the jir-it iwf*riiy4w0 
years of its fife, AH the twetity*iwo sessions w*fr«i 
iniiikeii by uidtagging */,eal ami eariieMtneHS and by a 
spirit of self-sacrilice which alone tHitild have kept tii# 
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fire buniiDg in the midst of the frosty atmosphere by 
which its path had been throughoat surrounded. 
The abortive session of 1907 opened a new chapter iu 
the history of the movement which with its subse- 
quest career is reserved for separate treatment. If 

only a few of the sessions have been selected for special 

reference in this report it is simply with a view to 
direct the attention of the young student of Indian 
politics to those landmarks which may serve as a useful 
guide to a careful study of some of the important 
stages throngh which the Congress has passed in its- 
evolution of the national life. Among the various sub¬ 
jects, embracing nearly all the political issues material 
to the development of that life, which have received the 
attention of the Congress during this period, the reform 
and expansion of the Legislative Councils, the separa¬ 
tion of Judicial and Executive functions, simultaneous- 
examinations for the Indian Civil Services, the reduction 
of Military Expenditure and a fair adjustment of account 
between the Indian and the Eritish Exchequers, the- 
larger employment of the children of the soil in the 
Public Services and the maintenance of strict economy 
in the most costly, if not the most extravagant, ad¬ 
ministration in the world, the reform of the Executive 
Councils of the Governor-Greneral and of the Secretary 
of State by the admission of qualified natives of India 
into them, the position of Indians in the Colonies oF 
Great Britain, the expansion and improvement of Edu¬ 
cation in all its branches, and the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country as a means to prevent periodical 
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vinitutionH of famine*, and a fair re*dnciioti of tfio 
heavioHfc of taxation*-^ people* in thf* 

world, have liRon tliR mont impf>rtani and ooinrncni to all 
the* nlthongh new fiu'ts have heon inidiieeci 

an<l fresti lights thrown on nlinoid. eaoh of these rpiw- 
tioiis at every Hureoerlin^ session. The inafiy^sjcled 
Hotivities of the moviMneid, toj^efUi-r with the vast 
nmount of it has i{\vru to nearly at! ilie 

niiers of IJiC' people* the inraon whioU the -rO'lieo.tive 
winlom and pUritdisin of to** is,uidrv hnn* heett iddi* la 
fornmiato for floor re loalv and aliove nil tfio path 
whiolt if lias NO rhsu’Iy and dojrndelv hud oiii for the ulli- 
?na1o aihufunoni of fhe NaUahonoflhe oonnlry, will ho 
found writ larjije in the pn^es <if ihi* fJoni^resa rerordH 
fURl if; wilt ho for the fulnre ht«forian la rritioally 
anntyse and sift them for fti** stnrlimt of fiuliaii polilios* 
The history of th#* f’tmMf.Utitinn of the (lonKress of 
wlijeli Hi> naifdj hnn lu*eri made in infer years may iifsa 
be hriefly rtoiiwl herin It wn^ at the Thirtl CJtmgreas 
held at MmlrnH in IHB7 thni a (etmmillee was iipjiaiiit* 
ed t.o frame a st4 of rule^ for the RUidain^e tif Iht* 

*V\n* ffommitt.of* Htifmiiited a set of wethiievisiai 
foloH wduoh the rnogrin.^ from year tfi year put olT for 
tlie <‘*ooidorafion of earh Hin*ot»edim4 HeHniom In fart, 
roftte t»f the !t*?iditn4 m**in!n*rs, pointHm f*'t!u* itnw'riiteil 

rotisUitiitoii tjf somo of the tno'^t mlvato’«*d repreHimliilive 
ijiNtif iitioiO' ill thf^ Win Id, \»dM-*tmoUly appof4Hl the for* 
moliiliin’i of a hnrd'niHi-*f/tHf. oonHltiitlinn for the 
gresH, lit I HUH the maft#*r homg nloprly pres^rd, ttl# 
Ckingreiiit ptwsw! a rrsohifmn ftskin|| ilie '* * iHlaiidipg 
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Congress Committees ” appointed by the Second Con¬ 
gress in 1886 to form “Central Committees” in their 
respective provinces and appointed another Committee 
to consider the Draft Constitution circulated by the 
Eeception Committee of Madras. Jn the following 
year when the policy of procrastination could be 
carried no further, the Congress at last passed eleven 
good rules defining the object of the Congress, though 
somewhat loosely expressed, as being the “ promotion 
by constitutional means of the interests and the well¬ 
being of the people of the Indian Empire.” The other 
rules provided for the establishment of a Committee 
styled “ The Indian Congress Committee,” afterwards 
known as the “ All-India Congress Committee ” and 
the appointment of “ Provincial Congress Committees ” 
at the capitals of the different Provinces. It was at 
this Congress also that the nomination of the Congress 
President as well as the drafting of the Resolutions 
were formally made over to the Indian Congress Com¬ 
mittee. The maintenance of the British Committee in 
England was also made obligatory on the part of the 
Congress. Then there was a Inll until 1906 when the 
rules were further extended and revised. This time 
the Standing Congress Committee was fully organised 
by a fair re-distribution of its members among the 
various provinces, the rule for the selection of the 
President made still more circumscribed and the deci¬ 
sion of the Standing Congress Committee on the nomina¬ 
tion of the President-Elect made final to avoid an ugly 
discussion on the subject at any session of the Congress, 
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;^^^X3cy which had manifested itself at some of the 
rJongresses. For several years past some 
had been experienced in forming a properly 
/^^^xitative Subjects Committee and one of the rules 
^ ^^^med not only limited the number of members 
Subjects Committee, but also distributed the 
fairly among the different provinces. The Con- 
broke down in 1907 and the next step taken by 
Cloxigress was the comprehensive and codified 
^la.tiions provided by the Allahabad Convention of 
Mr. Hume was the General Secretary of the 
from its very beginning. It was several times 
^osed to install him once in the Presidential Chair; 

^'Father of the Congress” could never be 
j-tra-cied to exchange the sword for the crown and so 
^oxitsinued to be its Secretary till his death in July 
In 1890-91 Pundit Ajudhianath and in 1893 
, -Arjanda Charlu acted as Joint General Secretaries. 

dEf-ume left India in 1894, and Mr. D. E. Wacha 
; Sippointed Joint General Secretary to act for him 
jCxidia from 1895, Mr. Gokhale being appointed 
Jit-ioTjal Secretary from 1903. Since 1912 Mr. D. E 
and Mr. G. K. Gokhale were Joint Secretaries. 
. ^W'acha still holds his appointment, but Mr. Gok- 
^ was succeeded by Mr. Daji Abaji Khare in 1908. 
3 birthplace of the Congress has long maintained 
€i:x:ecutive leadership of the organisation ; but it 
x'eeently been transferred to Madras. In 1889 
ssx“s. W. C. Bonnerjee, Pherozesbah Mehta and 
x-ncla. Charlu were appointed Standing Counsel of 
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the Congress to advise the Secretary in all mafcietH of 
importance, an arrangement which afterwardn ceased to 
be necessary under the subsequent Constitution of the 
Congress. In point of organising spirit evoked by the 
Congress, Bombay again heads the list among all the 
major provinces. While it has been ho far possible 
for Bengal and Madras to hold their turn of tlie Con¬ 
gress Sessions only in the two capital cities, nnti for the 
United Provinces in three places, Bombay has Indd the 
Congress at five different centres within the PreHithusi y 
with equal zeal and enthusiasm. 

Upon a careful examination of this eventful career 
of the Congress movement, it will appear that its one 
object has been the upbuilding of an Indian National life 
and to that end it has throughout laboured to gen<*rate 
forces for the fa^sion of a heterogeneous population into 
a homogeneous mass and^'then to direid, its weight ami 
impetus to operate against the stubborn resistance of 
an impregnable bureaucracy as strong in its organiza- 
tion as it is conservative in its iristincts and traditiom. 
The various questions, to wliich the tdongnw Inis 
drawn attention, are all supplementary tliai «me 
great object, and although they are apparently inde¬ 
pendent of one another, they form as if were vIum* Imkf 
in a chain which ^Inuvn like a cordon eonvergef^ to a 
common point encircling a common centre. It s»oof* 
times argned that the Congress might hnvt* dnn«* 
by concentrating its nC'entlon only io a Uw imj.oifat.f. 
points instead of dissipating ifs loiergies mor un 
meiise area. Hut it is as often overloiiked tluii ’■iO’h w 
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selection is only possible where the contending forces 
are fairly matched, and both sides command a base for 
their respective operationn. Here the entire ground 
being in the effective ocnnipation of one party, the other 
Bide was bound to dtdiver an attiu^k everywhere to 
gain a footing somewliere. The work of the (knogreaB 
at the outnet was more of n(*w^ cr<‘af ion than of normal 
development. It had to pro<hu*e men as w*ell m 
muterialB and to <levis<* plans for the execution of its 
uphill w'ork. Tliere wa not a single uround Ujion 
whi(*]i the people <*onhl stand on tlHur lei;s, Kvery 
avenue in political life was closefl ngainsf theuu while 
the people iliemselvc'' were diMintf»urated t*<m|»enes 
without any clear perceptioii of the various disalhliiieH 
under wfiich ihi»y Inlmured and without any itmtu 
anywhere in ,the adminij-trntion of the cinndry 
to press for their snluiitm. 'Piiey were pnodicalfy Uit** 
lanclern in their own native Inn-i. Besides^ where a 
body Huffers from HeriouM roTn|tlicalionr of a number of 
acute rnalmUes, it ia ddlicnli to preM*rihe or rely upon 
a single Hpe<’ilic its a pannci*a f.u* all the rolfiptaiilln. 
The rortgress wa*^ tfiercfnre, fully juddteih at all evenla 
in its inilijil slngi*^ |<t tlraw nttenfin-n of brdh the 
people ns W‘ell as tin* Ihiverninent all the »»rii*viinc#*i 
from whi*’h the fsmnfry -ulTereih and wdiudi W'ere it^ 
avowed ohjeci to remedy by rjUtUitlUiitnal means iintl 
methods. 




CHAPTER XI. 


THE SURAT IMBROGLIO AND THE ALLAHABAD CONVENTION 
Twenty Sessions of the Congress were held in pei 
feet peace and patience supported only by an unswervin 
confidence of the people in the strong sense of Britis 
justice and the ultimate triumph of British statesmar 
ship of which it was confidently affirmed that if ; 
had blundered in many places had failed no whei 
at the end, although within this sufficiently Ion 
period the only concession of note obtained was 
half-hearted measure of nominal reform of tt 
Indian Councils under a Parliamentary Statute of 189 
which the Grovernment of India took precious goo 
care still further to restrict in its application as a 
experiment. It was a reform to which the Congress ha 
attached the greatest importance from the very begir 
ning and for which it had made no small sacrifices bot 
here as well^^as in England. In 1890 Charles Bradlaug 
on behalf of the Congress at last introduced in the Con 
mons a Bill for this reform and the Grovernment of tl 
day, true to its conservative instinct and traditioi 
seeing that a change was inevitable adroitly wreste 
away the proposed legislation from the hand of a pri 
vate radical member and introduced a Bill of its ow 
which was a perfect counterfeit both in form as well a 
substance. In vain Mr. Gladstone expressed the hop 
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that in itH practical operation it might carry iiomcvatuo 
with the peo-ple and Lord Oobb’ ao-called reform mmsitm 
fell flat iijH)n tlie country. Ah regardn the other com- 
plaintH of tlie OnigrcHH and the people not even a courte- 
ons reply wan vouchsafed to any of them. A feeling wm 
tluiH griulually gaining ground in the <Mnmtry^ in epiti^ 
of tile rolno t optinuBiu of its leailers, that the (fovern- 
mc*nt with all its comiuissionH aiul cotniniftees, a« well 
as its elaborate ininuies, slespatches and reHoluliorn*^ 
was not dis|)osoti to make any real coiu’cssiouH to the 
people; Umf its s<»f.t|i»d p5?Iicy ua> to koej> tin* ijeople 
under perpetird t{delnge mnl govern the country liy iin 
annual pyro!eehoi*Mli«plays of honours and litleM and 
hy tH‘ca'-ionally tltrowing, when ahsoJutely m*f»esHary^ ii 
morse! here and a on a ,- cl there to the children of the 
Bint in the jMihhc >-ervicc,s ami above all by steailfantiy 
clinging to the pi*s{ ilential doetrineof 
The feeling was perhaps Homewhat exaggernieil and 
not fully justified ; but there it wm among a eonsider- 
iible wnddon of the pintpli* who Hineerely be!ievt*tl that 
ilie authorities were, an a w!ioli% atrongly ijpimsed to« 
the slightest modifu’iiiton of the veHieil rights find 
{'privileges of the hureaueracy upon whose invh>Iabif» 
airength the safety id tlie Kmjpire wa^ HUp|HifHH| 
to tie hastni and tliat as hudi they w*ere fully pr#- 
pared to treat Indian ptihlie opinion an voiewl by 
the Liingress* as wtdl m the Lress, with perfecit 
itidilTereiiee tf iioi wtlli alrHobite disregard and ctin- 
letnpi, '^leii wen* not tndeed wanting even tii high 
pliioeH wlio ileriBivety Bnii|p{tinl their tiiigrr# iit tbt 
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suggestioB of driving discontent underground. This 
regrettable feeling became further intensified during the 
weak viceroyalty of Lord Elgin when the bureaucracy 
attained its highest ascendancy and secured a complete 
mastery over the administration. When King Log was 
succeeded by King Stork the position of the Congress 
became still more critical. No viceroy ever came out 
to India with brighter prospects of success and left 
it with greater unpopularity than Lord Curzon. The 
retrograde policy which he so vigorously and un¬ 
reservedly initiated in all directions culminated in a 
series of unpopular measures which successively mark¬ 
ed the unfortunately extended period of his viceroyalty. 
The Official Secrets Act, the Indian Universities Act 
and last of all the Partition of Bengal followed in quick 
succession and the wave of popular discontent began to 
surge from one end of the country to the other. He was 
reported to have actually proposed the appointment of 
a permanent Viceroy for India, and whether he had an 
eye on himself or not it was a most fortunate circum¬ 
stance both for Indians well as England that such an 
extravagant proposal was not entertainable under the 
British constitution. The efforts of the Congress dur¬ 
ing this period were almost paralysed, and the bulk of 
the people nearly lost all confidence in its propaganda. 

Towards the end of 1905 the Liberals came into 
power with Mr, John Morley as Secretary of State for 
India. The people who had the utmost confidence in 
Mr. Morley’s liberalism fondly hoped that with the 
change of government a change would also be perceiv- 
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ed in the pi>liv‘y of the Indian administration. In this 
tiiey were painfully deceived, and a section of the 
Nationalist party as represented m the Con^tem feelinj^ 
tiiernselves i.ired of wliat they called the mendicmnt 
policw of the inovemejjt warded to divert it on new 
lines. This the sober leaders, hac'ked hy an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority in the tlongross and the country, stout¬ 
ly reHiHied and tin- n*suit was that tin* people were 
divided into two camps, the Moderates ami the Kxtre- 
mists—terms invented hy tluMdriciul organssiiH‘e ltd] !, 
hut wdiieh iW usetl in these pages in no offensive seno*. 
The earliest symptom of this rbOerence nppearetl ni 
the Benares t Iongres*! of 1 PUb, and the drst, <^pen rup¬ 
ture manifested itself irr Uh» raleuita (’ongress of IlMHh 
when a small bn<ly of iliese KjctremistH finding them¬ 
selves una!)Ie to have their own way nislred out of the 
Pandal leaving however no percepiitde void in the 
densely packed assembly of over sixteen hutnlrwl 
delegates and five times as many visitors, ft was no 
•doubt tme that the whole faumtry had grown dissatis*' 
fifd with the stolid inditrermu'e and immobility of the 
(tovernment and that an overwhelming majority of the 
educated <!ommunity had taken deep ofTenre iit the 
constant flouting of public opinion and the deliberate 
substitution of a policy of reaction in almost every 
brancjh of the administration. McKierates and Kitr#* 
mists alike and with equal emphasis protested against 
the attitude of the froverninent and with ecpial finnnepi 
deprecated an ignominious begging spirit and urged 
the people to take their stand more upon Juitiwi Ibia 
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upon generosity and upon their own just rights more 
than upon concessions of Government. There was 
however this difference, that while the majority of the 
Nationalist party knew what they were about, the 
minority hardly knew their own mind and in a spirit 
of exasperation lost their balance- At this memor¬ 
able session held under the third and the last 
distinguished presidency of the Grand (,)ld Man of 
India, the Congress unanimously passed four important 
resolutions which bore unmistakable evidence of the 
spirit of the times, confining itself however within the 
strict limits of constitutional agitation and in keeping 
with its original constitution as well as its [last tradi¬ 
tions. These were Self-Government on the Colonial 
lines, National Education, Swadeshi and Boycott of 
foreign goods. The first had been the avowed object 
of the Congress almost from the very Ix^ginning. It 
was now laid down with precision and firmness ns the 
ultimate goal of the National Assinnhiy. 'I'he s(‘(’ 0 )ad 
resolution was felt as necessitated by tlie oflicialization 
of the Universities and the threatened curtailment of 
Education under the policy inaugurated by l,ord 
Curzon; the third was deemed imperatively necessary for 
the protection and encouragement of the dying indus¬ 
tries of the country; while the fourth aiul the last was 
intended as a protest against the systematit* flouting 
of public opinion in the country, as also to draw 
the attention of the British public and Parlia¬ 
ment to the grievances of the Indian people. The 
first resolution was announced by the Krtmnist 
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prei^s aB the renolution though the diiWouH word 

SimiTftj was to be h>und nowhere in t!ie reBolutiou 
itself, anci was used only once l)y the President in hia 
inaugural address oJ course in a perfectly legitimate 
sense. The separatists evidently smarted under a 
sense of wrong and throughout the year that followed 
kept up an agitation through the columns of their 
papers as well as upon th^ jdatforms decrying the 
Congress ami prea(dung the “ utter futility ” of the 
Congress propagamia ; aliiiough what other propagan- 
dutn there was to present to the (»ountry, they were 
able neither to formuhde nor to imiicaie. Theirs 
was apparetdly a work of tiestruetion mn! not of 
conslrucUotL 

The next tlongress was to havii been held ttt 
Nagpore, but some serious local differences arising, the 
All-India Congress (Committee had to clninge the 
venue of the session from Nagpi^re to Surat which wan 
the rival candidate for the !H>in)ur at ilie j»reviou» 
session of the Congress. Kiuiy in November Ii07 n 
tumour was cir<ntlate<l by some mi«<du.evous or clesigu- 
iiig people that the Twenty-Thin! Hession of the (km- 
gresH would have nothing to do with tin* four new 
resolutions of the preceding sessioti and this ammrd 
was persistently kept up till the 2*fth tind 25tli 
December when all the delegates to the Twenty -Third 
Indian National Congress arrived at Hurati although 
BO one when asked was able precisely to refer to th« 
iOUrce of hl« information. It was evidently like the 
proverbial story of the ghost whom every one hud hfuti 
8 
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of, but none bad seen. The Extremists under the 
leadership of that remarkable man, Mr. Bal Grangadhar 
Tilak, encamped themselves at a place three miles 
distant from the Congress camps, and many were the 
rumours afloat that something serious was going to 
happen at this session of the Congress. The baseless 
accusation about the exclusion of the four resolutions 
was again repeated ; but it was at once refuted not only 
by the verbal assurances of the responsible authorities 
ofrthe Congress, but also by the subsequent production 
of an agenda paper containing those resolutions. The 
oppositionists then laid hold on the question of presi¬ 
dentship and urged that Lala Lajput Eoy and not Dr. 
Rashbehary Ghose should have been nominated as 
president-elect. The patriotic Lala however cut 
the Gordian knot by publicly declining to stand as 
candidate for the presidential chair. Upon this 
•another person was mentioned as a probable candi¬ 
date for the post. It seemed rather difficult to 
ascertain what really the motive was in all these 
manoeuvres; but people were not wanting in the Con¬ 
gress camps who actually believed that the speech of 
Dr. Gbose, the president-elect, had somehow leaked 
out and that the extreme section of the Congress party 
having discovered that there were certain caustic 
observations regarding them and their ideals in that 
speech they were determined at all hazards to prevent 
that speech from being delivered at the Congress. 
However that may be, the Congress met on the 26th 
December at about 2-30 p.m., on account of the sudden 
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death of a Hindlii delegate, in the grand pavilion 
constructed by the Kei^eption (Committee in ilie old 
historic Freii<*.h (larden which had been converted into 
a pretty little town for the occasion. Ful! IdHIU 
delegates and over 5,()()() visitors Wf*re ahseird>led in the 
Pandal. Kvery faco was beaming with enthusiiism 
and as every j)roniiiHn^t man jiasseil on to the he 

was luslily cheered. At fast the PreHident*«elect 
entered tin* hall in a procession and he reiauved nucha 
tremendous ovation that the last Hlire<i doul-d and 
suspicion ahotit the suc'cess of tfie session Sf^mueil at 
once* to have vanished from Hie hall. No sonner calm 
was restoretl a wlusper was however hear«l going round a 
very littuie<i block that all was not well ami thfii an 
untoward incidtmi wan brewing somewhere ; but not a 
few among the robust optimists <smfidently lu>|a*d that 
the lowering cloud would instantly pass away and 
the Hession proven a brilliant success* The re4 
of the painful and humiliating eplsoile may, liowever* 
ba narratcnl, for merely historical purposes, in the words 
of an impartial observer* Tlie following talegraphiii 
report under date the 2dth December from the sj.)ecnfil 
correspomlent of the Statmnhan appeared in tliiit 
paper and was reproduced in the Pimimr of the liCitli 
idem 

fho twaatr-thir*! NaticnAl Coegmiii mill m Tliiiiniiiy aflgr* 
«<Mia la ^rundi mt Horiit tk% n phm m Ilit Freaeh 

The pmtxM is a lurgis wlih tm 

mm ^,000, ana Iht wholi» jplace mm ill«i In ll« wlwnil . 

Loaf lii« Hon* 0r* Clj^an#, airii^, li# 

itliaalti mi hiMl lakta iip mtdhklm mm imi 

mm of Um buir Bxbrimdlii lmi»m mmMm Im 
IlMdr followwi. Mr, Ebart, m #1 iftai^ lifted 
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to a group of Mahrafcta Efcremisfcs fcbafc the Congress should 
ashed to include the resolutions on boyoottf swaraj, and patiou3^^ 
education in the year’s programme and if this was not considered 
favourably, Mr, Tilak was to oppose the motion formally voti»i^ 
Dr. Ghose to the presidential chair. This announcement 
received with approval and applause by the Poona Extremists, a»d 
also elicited approbation from the feeble ranks of the Madras E:x:- 
inremists. ^ There were appeals made to the excitable spectators lyy^ 
irresponsible and mischievous preachers in the pandol, with 
result that for over an hour before the President’s arrival, 
scene was one of excitement among the Extremists and intense 
anxiety among the Moderates, 


Meanwhile the leading Congressmen from several parts 
they arrived were received with ovations, Lala Lajpat RaUs arri¬ 
val was the occasion for the greatest enthusiasm, demonstrated 
a most unmistakable manner. He was conducted tn the platforrsc* 
and took his seat between Dr. Rutherford and Mr. Surendra Natk» 
Banerjee. Sardar Ajit Singh also receiced some demonstrations*- 
The long platform at the western end of the hall was occupied by* 
a distinguished gathering of the principal Congressmen and visi¬ 
tors. There were among those present at the Congress, leaderJB* 
like Sir Pherozesha Mehta, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, Sir Balchandr^ 
Krishna; merchant princes like the Hon. Vithaldass Damodn^ir* 
Thakersey, Lalubhai Samal Dabs, Ibrahim Adamji Perebhai, frors^ 
Bombay; patriots like Surendra Nath Banerjee and Bhupondiria 
Nath Basu from Calcutta ; and Punjab leaders like Lala Harkiso va 
Bal and Lajpat Rai, from Lahore, and the Hon’ble Krishnasanriki 
Iyer and Govindaraghava Iyer, N. Subha Kao and others, front* 
Madras; also Extremist leaders, Messrs. Tilak and Kbaparde. 

Dr. Ghose arrived, accompanied by Sir Pherozesha Mehta aia<3l' 
other members of the Congress executive, and was welcomed witk* 
loud and prolonged cheering, not unmingled with stray shoutin JGC 
of “ Shame ” from some of the Extremists. 


As soon as Dr. Ghose took his seat the Chairman of the 
ception Committee (Mr. Thribhuvandas Malvi), delivered his aa- 
dress of welcome to the delegates, in the course of which he 

ferred to the great historic antecedents of Surat and its subse- 

q^ent downfall as a commercial centre, and in consequence, mm 
nae of Bombay. He also dealt with the good work which mm 
Congresshaddonein the past in the cause of the country 
hoped that it would continue its policy of moderation loValfc^ 
jSrmness and unity. ’ 


This statement roused the are of the Extremists, who hiseodl 
Mdonea»No, no and otherwise attempted to interrupt 
whenever they heard him preach moderation. ^ 

^ When he sat down Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Sakar Lai Deaaaf 
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upeech in which he extolled his patriotic services, and ho, Ijoo, was 
ftgain interrupted by ones of Ko, no ” from the Extremists. 

Then Mr. Burendranath Banerjee rose to address tHe Assem«. 
bly« tt was hoped that ho would, b© able to command the ^Midienee 
with his powerful voice and oompelling eloquence; but tbe mo¬ 
ment he uttered the first word th.© Extremists were determined to 
give him no ohanee. The greatest disturbance proceeded from 
the front rows of the Madras and Deccan blocks of delegates 
■which were nearest the platform, and the rowdy section, among- 
the Extremists made a determined effort to obstruct the proceed¬ 
ings. They called loudly for Tilak and Lajpat Rai, and would 
have none of Mr. Banerjee; but the Moderates urged bim to go 
on, and he made repeated attempts to make himself heard, but 
scarcely a word could he heard above the noisy clamour of tbe 
Extremists. They were only about 30, the majority of these 
coming from Madras. At this stage the Chairman of tbe Kecep- 
tion tJommitteo stood up and warned the Extremists that, if they 
kept up like that, the sitting would be impossible, and be would 
be oompelled to suspend the Congress. Even he was not beax*d. 
Mr. Banerjee made another futile attempt and was obliged ffnally 
to retire, giving rise to great shouts of triumph on the part of tbe 
■disturbers. 


Meanwhile some parleying went on among the leaders and a 
movement in the direction of Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde was 
noticed with a view to persuade them to intervene. This attempt 
was un«ue«mH»ful Either thoy did not intervene, or only did so 
in an n<|uivoeal manner, ao that their following could not under- 
utand them, M<wnwhile the Bengalis in particular, and the audi¬ 
ence in general, renented th<j insult offered to the groat Bengali 
leader and orator, and would not hear any one in preference to 
him. The rowdies, however, continued their noisy demonstra¬ 
tion and the Chairitmn was compelled to declare the Congress sus- 
piwded for the tlav, and the loaders retired. But for long 
wards the Extremisis held possession of the pandal, men of tootn 
parties crying Shame ’’ against each other. 

It m otwicniH that the disturbance during the aft^noon was 
the ro^'tdt of a deliberately preconcerted plan of action on tne 
part of the ExtrendHt Imulers. These seeing that they 
Lrtv worn in a hoprlesH minority were determined not to 
feat on the induntrkl resolutions before the Congress 
ZmiunmU the situation impossible f 

the The oatunsiblc pretext of the Extremists in sup- 

C the alleged omission 

Lthorltliil to meUide resolutions on boycott, swaraj, and 

which feurn>i out to be absolutely unfounded. A state- 
wiaat dtmvlfiii tht riimotirs set afloat by seheming Extremist lea 
wi Ott* th« Bignatare ot the Secretary, but appar- 
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eotly they were spoiling for a split, and they have sueeee3®^ 
crestiog an impasse.’' 

Telegraphing on the 27th the same correspo'nti®''^^; 
added. 

“ Since last night a manifesto has been issued over the 
tures of about twenty leading Congressmen of all parts of f ne 

country appealing to the delegates. The manifesto is sign €3^ f 
each province by the respective leaders and runs as follows :-- 

“Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, who was to second tb.o 
position moved by Dewau Bahadur Amba Lai Sakar Lai 
for the election of Dr. Ghose as President of the Congross lia.B 
been prevented from speaking against the established practioo of 
the Congress and in violation of old traditions. The sessioo 
Congress has had to be suspended for the day. If similar 
tion continues it might be necessary to close the session of Ooo- 
gresB, a situation which is humiliating for all delegates a*tTi<3L 
event which will bring disgrace to the eonntry. It is re< 3 ,o©si;o<i 
that all delegates to the Congress of all shades of opinion will^ 
press their differences in a proper constitutional manner, a.w<3l if is 
hoped that all will use their influence towards this end.” 

Latesk.- 

The Congress assembled at 1 p. m., a large number of 
and delegates were present. The proceedings began where til3.©y 
were left yesterday by voting Dr. Ghose to the Presidential 
This was supported and declared carried. Dr. Ghose stooA 
but before his address began Mr. Tilak went up on the pls^tf oirm* 
The audience would not hear him and cried “ shame.” Gr©a.ti ooiai- 
fusion then ensued. Mr. Tilak would not leave the platforro. <a.es- 
pite pressing requests from eminent men, including Dr. ©r- 

ford. Dr. Ghose then proceeded with his address whereupoi^. ISdCir. 
Tilak appealed to his followers, who were considerably exeifc©<l auioidl 
rushed up to the platform and attacked every one with sticl?:© 
which were armed. The ladies were removed in safety, Confxa- 
sion still reigns Supreme. The police came in and made ©.iricoetiB. 
The Magistrate of Surat on the afternoon of the 27th, telegi::*a. 5 >la©dt 
to the Government of India that, “Indian National Coirigir©BS 
"meeting to-day became disorderly blows being exchange<3.. Tli© 
President called on the police to clear the house and the 
which was done. Order now restored. No arrests. No ott© it©— 
ported seriously hurt. No further hurt anticipated.” Asa, naafifceir 
of fact some arrests were made, but the Reception Commitit;©© cl©— 
dining to proceed the prisoners were at once released by th© ]polxc 3 ©.. 

The following official stafeement was issue^ci on 
the 28fch Friday evening by the Hon. Dr. Fash IBetiari 
Hhose, President, Mr. Tribhuvandas N. Malvi, Otiiiir-- 
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man of the Reception Gommitte, and Mr, I>, K. Wacha 
and Mr. G-. K. (rokhale, Joint General Hecreiaries of 
the Indian National CongreHH 

**Xho fcwonty*third Itidiftn National Coiigroii«ai«omblod yester¬ 
day \n the Pavilion ereoted for it by the Iteception Committee $»% 
Sural! at 2-30 i».M. Over sixteen htmdrmi delegates wore proiiml, 
The proceedings began with an address from the Chairman of th# 
Reoeption Committee, After the reading of the address was ofer 
Diwan Bahadur AmbaUl Sakorlal proposed that the lion. Dr, Eaib 
Behari Chose haring been nominated by the Reception Commltte# 
for the office of President under the rules adopted at the Iasi mu* 
Hion of the Congress^ he should take the Presidential ehair. As 
soon as the Dewan Bah.adur uttered Dr. ( Jhose's nam«% some 
voieoH were lumrd in the body ot the hall shouting ** no» no ** anil 
the shouting was kept up for some time. The proposer, however, 
somehow managed to Htrugglo through his speeeh; and the Chair¬ 
man then ijallod upon Uahti Huremiranath Hanerpu'* to see^ind the 
proposition. Ah «oo<i, however, as he began his speanh before ho 
had finished oven in his first senteneo a small seetim* of the dolo- 
gates began an uproar from their seats with the ohjeet of prevent¬ 
ing Mr. Banorj(H) from speaking. The (Chairman repentedly 
appealed for order, but no bend was paid. Every timo Mr, flanerjiHi 
attempted to go on with his speeoh he was met by disorderly 
shouts. It was elear that rowdyism had been determineii upon to 
bring the proeeotlings to a stand-still, and the whole demmistratian 
aeemod to have been pre-arranged. Finding it impossibln lo 
onforeo order, the ( Jiairman warned Urn House that unless the up¬ 
roar subsided at ones, he would be obliged to suspend the 
of the Congress* The hostile demonstration, however, eontimUKl 
and the Chairman at last suspended the sitting for the day. 

The ('JongrosK again met to-day at I n.M., due notify of Hit 
maofeing having been sent round. As the President-eleot was balfig 
esoorted in pr<mes«iori through the Hall to Urn platform, an over¬ 
whelming majority of the delegates present grtHited him with a 
nmstenthusiastie weluome, thereby showing how thoroughly they 
dmapprovml th*' organismi disorder of vnsterday. As this prooes- 
sion was enterjng the Pandal a small slip of paper written In fienoll 
and hearing Mr, B, C. Tilak’s signature wan put by a vidunlowr 
into tlit^ hands of Mr. Maivi, the (.hairman of the Rimeption 
mittim. ft was a notion to the Chairman that after Mr. Ilaftfi«rjea*s 
speecih, seconding the proposition ahout the Ih‘esidei4 wa« 
ofudiid, Mr. Tilak wanted to move ‘ten amendwenifor an adjourn- 
moot of the CtengressJ’ The Chairman mumulwHl a of ad* 

Journmiint at that; stage to he Irregular and out of order. Tb« 
proetedtngs worn thrn resumed at the pottil at whioli tbof bid 
l»©n Interrupted yiistirday, and Mr, Hurendranaib l.lanerje« wm 
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<mlled upon to conclude his speech. Mr. Banerjee haTin^ done 
this the Chairman called upon Pandit Motilai Nehru of Allahabad 
to s*apportthe motion. The Pandit supported it in a brief speech 
and then the Chairman put the motion to the vote. An overwhelming 
majority of the delegates signified their assent by crying “ all, all” 
and a small minority shouted *‘no, no.” The Chairman thereupon 
declared the motion carried and the Hon. Dr. Ghose was installed 
in the Presidental chair amidst loud and prolonged applause. 
While the applause was going on, and as Dr, Ghose rose to begin 
his address, Mr. Tilak came upon the platform and stood in front 
of ttie President. He urged that as he had given notice of an 
"am«idmentto the Presidential election,” he should be permitted 
to move his amendment. Thereupon, it was pointed out to him 
by Mr. Maivi, the Chairman of the Reception Committee that his 
notice was not for “an amendment to the Presidential election,” 
but it was for “ an adjournment of the Congress,” which notice he 
i»d considered to be irregular and out of order at that stage; and 
that the President having been duly installed in the chair no 
amendment about his election could be then moved. Mr. Tilak 
then turned to the President and began arguing with him. 
Dr. Ghose in bis turn, stated how matters stood and ruled that his 


request to move an amendment about the election could not be 
entertained. Mr. Tilak there upon said. “ I will not submit to 
this. I will now appeal from the President to the delegates ” In 
the meantime an uproar had already been commenced by some of 
his followers, and the President who tried to read his address 
could not be heard even by those who were seated next to him. 
Mr. Tilak with his back to the President, kept shouting that he 
insisted on moving his amendment and be would not allow 
the proceedings to go on. The President repeatedly appeal- 
satisfied with his protest and to resume hie seat. 
Mr. Timkkepton shouting frantically, exclaiming that he would 
not go back to his seat unless he was “ bodily removed ” This 
persistofe defiance of the authority of the chair provoked a hostile 
^onstrataoo against Mr Tilak himself and for some time, no- 
of < Shame, Shame” could be he^rd in the 
noticed that when Mr. Tilak was making his 
followers were also trying to 
themselves through the volunteers to the platfoi-m with 
^eks '“y*®“haiids. All attempts on the Presidents part either 
to^e^ with the reading of his address or to persuadrMr! 

faikd and a general movemeui 

among Mr. Xilaks followers to rush the platform with sticka in 

sssssgSlsi. 
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«fcicuok botihSir Pherozeahahn Mefehaand Mr, Surondmiiath Btnar- 
jee who ware aitfcing gido by gida. Chaira ware also hurled towards 
the platform and it was geen that Mr. Tilsk’s followers who wore 
brandiahing their stiakw wildly were trying to rush the plafcforin 
whkh other delegates were endeavouring to prevent. It should 
be stated here that some of the delegates were wo exasperated by 
Mr. Tilak*8 oonduot that thc5y repeatedly asked for permiwsmit to 
ejecst him hodily from the hall; but this permission was steadily 
refused. The X^resident, finding that the disorder wont on growing 
and that ho had no other oourse open to him* doelared the ioinion 
of the 23rd Indian National Congrosg wugpendod Bine die. After the 
lady-delegates present on the platform had been eseorted to the 
tents oufegido, the other dolegatoa began with difficulty to diHperso, 
but the disorder, having grown wilder, the Polioo eventually came 
in and ordered the flail to be cleared/* 

The heavy Deccan nltoe which bit Hir Phernz.nhah 
Mehia and Mr, Surendranath Bannerjee may lie niill 
in tlie poHseHHion of Die latter and if itn fellow <!onld be 
found it might well have been |irerterve<! l>y the former 
alHO, and both might have left them either an a 
tn>j)by or an a memento from tlieir countrymen 

for their lifelong servittcH to the country, (hi the 
evening of the 2Gth the bulk of the lientmi dele- 
gaten innucd a manifcHlo protenting against tlie pro- 
ceedingH of the day and the ineultHo gratuitously offer-* 
efl to Mr. liannerjee; while the leading delegatee from 
all the provitu^cH lielonging to the moderate camp 
i.MHUed an ajipeal to all the dtdegatcM imploring tdieiii to 
UHe their influen(*e to effect a Hettlement and avert a 
eataHlrojdte. But all wan in vain : the DongrcHS wm 
bviikeii up. HiatemeniK and counier-atatemetita were 
giibseijuently insuetl by tioth Hidf»s each preHeniing it*i 
own view of the rase, for a better understanding and 
fair j iidgmiuil on the meriN of whi<’b all lliese 
are published in iin appendii. 
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On the evening of the 27fch after the Congress was 
eineiie, the leading 

the situation and on the 28th nearly 900 
of the delegates in the presence of a large number 
of visitors, who had been greatly excited over the 
disorderly proceedings of the previous day, again met 
in the Congress pavilion and adopted a manifesto 
eatlHiig upon the country to subscribe to an article 
and revive the Congress under a convention. A 
committee was formed to frame a well-defined eonsti- 
iiifir.li the Congress and it was decided that this 


cofsimittee should meet at Allahabad in April next. 
After this a few speeches were made by some of the 
pfromioent speakers present for the satisfaction of the 
Sarat people and with a view to alleviate to some 
extent the grievous disappointment and mortification 


of the Reception Committee who had worked so hard 
and incurred so much expense for the session ; but no 
hii>«ine^s of the Congress was or could be transacted 
and the meeting dispersed in solemn silence as on a 

moari'ifiil occasion. 

Tons ended the Twenty-Third Session of the 
National Congress which had promised to be 
one of the most brilliant sessions of the National As~ 
f The Anglo-Indian Press of the time while gene-- 

ral ly deploring the incident could ill-disguise its secret 
satisfaction at the threatened collapse of the national 
movement. One paper used the incident as a most power- 
fnl argument, as it thought, for its invincible contention 


that the Indians were unfit for representative insbitu- 
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tions acd that if the Indian Legislative Councils were^ 
made elective they would soon be converted into so 
many bear-gardens, conveniently forgetting of cotixtse^ 
that even graver incidents not infrequently occurred ixi 
the British House of Commons and the French Chaml>er 
of Deputies, although these two were the highest 
ponents of democratic evolution in modern Europe^*o 
civilization. The great Liberal organ of the Lonclmrh 
2)a%iVctos, however, with its characteristic firmness axidL 
frankness observed, that it ‘‘ hoped that the fiasco 
Surat may do good, and that the failure of the Moder¬ 
ates was due to the slow pace and grudging scope of 
British reforms,” and it urged the adoption of a. 
policy of restoring faith in British wisdom and justice.’’^ 
In closing this lamentable incident it should however 
be remarked, whether it is very material or not, tbtab 
there seemed to have arisen considerable hona-fvd^ 
misappreheovsion either on the one side or flue 
other as regards the actual purport of Mr. Tilak’s miss¬ 
ing slip to the Chairman of the Reception Committ^o, 
and that however deplorable the action of the rowdies 
was and however mistaken Mr. Tilak may have beeti 
in assuming the attitude which he ultimately did. 
assume on the platform, it is hardly conceivable tba-fc 
a man of Bal Grangadher Tilak’s position and patriotisra. 
could have knowingly and willingly associated himself 
with any plan of action calculated to wreck the Con¬ 
gress. Whatever may have been his actual share in 
the business Mr. Tilak has since paid heavier penaJ- 
ties for his courage of conviction and undergone severei: 
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trials md tribulations for his rare freedom of thought 
and expression, and it is very much to be hoped that 
his services to the country will not be lost for ever. 

THE Convention and After. 

Agreeably to the decision arrived at Surat, over a 
hundred delegates from the different provinces met at 
Allahabad in April 1908, and at two long sittings held 
in the Town-Hall of that city on the 18th and l9th 
April, discussed and settled a constitution for the Con¬ 
gress and passed a set of rules and regulations for its 
management. The object as set forth in the constitu¬ 
tion was commonly known as the inviolable creed of 
the Indian National Congress, to which every member 
was required unconditionally to subscribe before he 
could take his seat in the assembly. It may be here 
remarked that the Bengal delegates, numbering no ]e.ss 
than 38, supported by a few delegates from the other 
provinces, strongly urged that the Eules and Regulations 
passed by the Convention Committee should be sub¬ 
mitted to a whole house of the Congress at the next 
session. The proposal, however, did not recommend 
itself to the majority of the Committee. 

The first Congress under the Convention was held at 
Madras in December 1908 with Dr. Eashbehry Grhose as 
its president and under the happy auspices of Lord 
Morley’s Reform scheme. How sad it is to contemplate 
that if these reforms had been inaugurated one year earli¬ 
er thedeplorablesplit among the Nationalists, nor the yet 
more deplorable consequences which have since flowed 
from it, might have happened. Born at Bombay and 
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hurried at Surat, the Cougress attained its ressurrection 
at Madras, purged and purified through years of perse¬ 
cutions, trials and tribulations, it rose from its grave in 
triumph, vindicating the truth of its gospel and restor¬ 
ing public hope and confidence in the ultimate success^ 
of its mission. It was a red-letter day in the history 
of the country when after twenty-two years of patient 
and persistent knocking, the barred gate was at last 
opened unto the people. Though attended only 
by the eonventionists the Session of 1908 was a most 
enthusiastic one, at which nearly all the veterans of the 
Congress were present. The masterly address of the 
learned president enlivened by his forensic skill and 
flashes of caustic good humour, no less than by its 
manly dignity and incisive arguments, presented a most 
graphic account of the origin and character of the pre¬ 
vailing unrest which at the time engrossed the atten¬ 
tion of the Grovernment and the public. The Madras' 
Congress of 1908 was recorded as the 23rd Congress, the 
people having like Alexander Selkirk in crossing the 
burning Equator lost a day in their political almanac. 
Although the Bengal proposal was rejected by the 
Convention Committee, the Rules and Regulations passed 
by it were formally laid on the table of the Congress of 
1908 and duly adopted at the Calcutta Congress of 
1912, whereupon Mr. A. Eussul, than whom a more 
ardent lover of his country’s cause was scarcely to be- 
found on either side of the Nationalist party, with a 
few others rejoined the Congress. These Rules and 
Regulations with certain amendments were again subr 
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mitted to and re-affirnaed by the Bankipore CoDg^ 
of 1912; but the rest of the separatists have ^ 
held out although upon what reasonable ground 
difficult to appreciate. 

In 1909 Lord Motley’s reform of the LegislaL: 
Councils came into operation and the Hon’ble 
P. Sinha was appointed as the first Indian memb^^r 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the Right Honoi 
able Mr. Ameer Ali as a member of the Privy Coun o 
but the Congress while fully appreciating these lib^ 
measures of reform had the misfortune to enter 
emphatic protest against the Council Regulati< 
which in a large measure neutralized the effects 
these wholesome changes. In the following 
Sir William Wedderburn, who came out for a seco 
time as President of the Congress, made a vigorc 
effort for a rapprochement between the Mahomedfi 
and the other communities so fully represented in t 
Congress, and long and earnest were the debates wtii 
took place in Committees on the Council Regulatic 
in course of which prominent Mahomedan lead' 
firankly admitted the unfair and disintegrating tende 
eies of the regulations and the anomalous distinctic 
introduced by them in the composition of the Counc: 
The Congress of 1911 witnessed a complete changet 
the political atmosphere of the country. The Ki 
personally appeared on the scene, modified the Pax 
tion of Bengal and sounded the watchword of he 
and contentment throughoufe the country. The lox 
defened policy of conciliation was at last substitui 
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for tliP policy of roprcfsion whicli had bflen trif'd for 
Hevco ]oi)g years and found wanting. With the dnuwn 
of the fresh briglit inoniirig, the great Mahomeciaii 
ootruTiunity also awoke to a oonsoiouHnesH of tht€»ir 
situation, and in 1912 the Moslem League under fcHe 
guidance of that distinguished and patriotic Mal-»o- 
medan leader, Sir Ibrahim liahimatullah, opera ly 
ac(!e])ted the (longress ideal and the (longress pro¬ 
gramme for the realizfdhon of the inter-dependf*-nt, 
interwoven, and insejiarnhle destinies of thf’ div€»irse 
communities owing allegiance to a common Motli«»r- 
latid. The Omgress tins year was approjiriately hold 
under the guidance of another patriotic Mah(nm»<ia,n 
leader in the new Province of Hehar, where the HiiicJras 
and Mahom'slans had lived fur generationK in perfeot 
peace, amity and cmneonl, ami it laid the foumlatioti 
for the re-ur;ion of the two great communities whicli 
was materially advanced twelve months later in the ris¬ 
ing (iapital of (luzerat under the presidency of Nawab 
Syed Mahomed of Madras, 

Upon a careful examination of the political situation 
of the country (hiring tlie last six or seven years it will 
appear that tlx^ Surat incident marks a turning point; in 
the history of the Indian National (longress. It bas 
given a definite shape and form to that movement and 
marked out a well-defined course of action for the Indicikn 
Nationalist. It has also dispelled some of the orud«rst 
and most fantastic misconceptions with which its afnas 
and objects were shrouded at the hands of ita critic® 
«ver since its birth. If it has to some extent thinxased 
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the rawks of the Nationalists, it has on the other hand 
strengthened the movement by laying its foundation 
upon a sure concrete basis and by investing it with the 
unassailable character of a constitutional organization 
completely divested of all wild fancies and feverish 
excitements of impatient idealism. Every great 
movement has its ups and downs, its successes as well 
as its reverses. All evolutions in human society are 
marked by a continuous struggle between divergent 
currents of thought and action, and a virile people 
ought only to gain and not lose by occasional 
differences of opinion in its rank, when such differences 
are inspired not by any sordid motive, but by a com¬ 
mon impulse towards its general advancement. In 
England the political field is held by a number ol 
factions arrayed in hostile camps and representing 
different shades of opinion and interest. These diver¬ 
gent forces at times seem to shatter the constitution, 
but in reality they serve only to strengthen it. The 
Tories and the Whigs, the Liberals and the Conserva¬ 
tives, the Radicals and the Unionists, and the Labourites 
and the Socialists are all but the diverse manifesta¬ 
tions of two grand evolutionary forces tending towards 
the maintenance of an equillibrium which is so essen¬ 
tial to the growth and preservation of the entire 
system. If one of these two main opposing forces 
were to be either destroyed or removed, the other would 
fly off at a tangent leading either to anarchy or despot¬ 
ism. No honest differences of opinion in politics can, 
therefore, be either unwelcome or undesirable, provided 
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they are all conntructive and not destractive in their 
tendencien and are nincerely prompted by a healthy 
patriotic impnlHe for the common good of the com¬ 
munity. If the HeparatintH at Surat had, irmtead of 
attern{>ting to wreck the Congrenn, ntarted a counter 
organization with a definite policy and programme, 
they might well have eatahlifihed their |)OHition either 
as progresHiveK or conservatives in Indian poHtiee; 
and if even after the regrettable itnuilent they had 
openly and earnestly placed a legitimate scheme 
before the country insteatl of sulkily retiritig to their 
tents and ilissociating themselves from all practical 
politics, they w<nild not have been (diarged wifli com¬ 
mitting i)olit;i<‘aI suicide/' ami tfiey could liave in all 
probability gaimsl ami not lost by their opposition. 
Healthy opposition is the higliesl stimulant of poliiioal 
life, and if both piirties to a cjuestion can honeHtly carry 
on their j>roj>aga!ida heyotid the range of mere destruci- 
tive criticism the direct result of such contesii can 
only tend towards the invigoration of both iind the 
ultimate attainment of their common ohje<d.. 

Upon the Eeform of the Utnmcils ilie fierce of 
reactionary policy was supposed to have speni itself, 
an<l it was confidently [hope<i, that the tide would now 
roll back removing one hy one some, if not nil, of the ugly 
stains winch that policy hiul engraved on the atlniiiiii* 
tration as well as on the national character, healing tbt 
wounds it hail inflicted ujron the public ininci and ret* 
toring peace and confidence in the future mlminlitnitioai 

of the country* But here again the people wtr# dooHitci 

s 
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to considerable disappointment. Lord Morley’s reform 
was no doubt a substantial measure of improvement, 
though by an irony of fate the Kules and Eegulations 
framed by the Grovernment in this country considerably 
neutralized its effects and largely frustrated its objects 
by providing watertight compartments for the Councils, 
unfair distribution of seats, differential treatment of 
classes and communities tending towards a disintegra¬ 
tion of the national units and by placing the educated 
community which had fought for the reform under 
considerable disadvantage. People were, therefore, 
not wanting who openly indulged in the belief, that 
when the long discussion over the reform of the Coun¬ 
cils was nearing its conclusion and a change in the 
constitution could no longer be deferred, the bureau¬ 
cracy at first attempted to divert it by certain fantastic 
proposals for the establishment of Advisory Councils 
of Nobles and Princes to the practical exclusion of the 
People ; but when this idea of creating an irresponsible 
House of Lords without a representative House of 
Commons for the Indian administration was stoutly 
opposed by the people and a Liberal Government 
was found ill-disposed to repeat a blunder in India 
which they were bent upon rectifying in the constitu¬ 
tion at Home, that bureaucracy apparently summoned 
all the resources of its ingenuity to devise means for 
the maintenance of its own threatened prestige, 
for accentuating racial differences by dangling the 
bait of communal representation before certain classes 
and above all for avenging themselves upon those 
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who wore primarily ref«ponHihlo for thoHe diHagreeiihle 
changen of far-reaching conBoquencoB. Tliere was 
no doubt the other Hide of the nhield; but in their 
positive dintruRt the people were ill-diRponed to turn 
to it. I-*ord Minto Hueceeded to a legacy of HerioUB 
troubles left him by Ids predecessor, and though his ad- 
miniHiration was marked by a series of repressive and 
retrograde measures, it must be admitted that he had to 
deal with a situation of enormous difficulties for whit'h 
he was hardly res])onsihie, exeept for the extreme re¬ 
medies with whi(‘li lie was ill-advis(‘d to comhat it* 
Tlie violent dismemhernient of Hengnl and the (itlier 
reactionary measures of Loul (lurzon still rankletl in tlie 
heart of the people who wen* goaded to desperation 
under the relentless operation of a numher of represstve 
laws, recklessly driving discontent untlerground, wlnni 
the hydra-headed monster of anarchism at last reared 
its grim head in a country where its existence was 
wholly unknown and unsus|)ected. The hammering 
lieAitenant, whom the rerd author of this ugly develop¬ 
ment had left in charge of the new province and whose 
unhappy allusion to his two wives''disgusted the 
HiinluH ainl Mahomedans alike, went iin with fad after 
fad until Lord Minto was compelled to take him up in 
hand and send him away ling and baggage to Ktiglami 
But even l4ird Minto ultimately succumlnal to the ir¬ 
resistible influence of the bureaucracy and in an evil 
hour lent his sanction to the hirging of llm tnoit 
indiscriminate and drastic measures for the treatment 
of the situation* Conciliation was regiircleci m a sign 
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of weakness, although the fear of being regarded as 
weak was perhaps a much greater weakness, and the 
situation without being in the least improved began to 
grow from bad to worse. During this period the Con¬ 
gress was driven to a position very nearly between the 
■devil and the deep sea. On the one hand there were 
the forces of disorder which very much weakened its 
position and hampered its work, while on the other an 
unrelenting bureaucracy found ample opportunities of 
attacking it with redoubled violence and fury. The 
Congress however went on urging its demands with 
calmness and moderation laying particular stress on the 
adoption of a policy of conciliation. While strongly 
denoancing lawlessness it clearly pointed out, that 
conciliation and not repression was the true remedy for 
the situation. But the Government turned a deaf ear 
to its advice and went on forging one after another a 
series of repressive measures muzzlingthe press, closing 
the platforms and placing even the colleges and schools 
under surveillance. In an apparent display of its undis¬ 
puted power and strength the Government betrayed in 
no small degree the nervousness from which it 
suffered. The plainest suggestions for peace were re¬ 
garded with suspicion and the most friendly warnings 
were mistaken for covert threats. In 1910 the vexed 
question of Separation of Judicial and Executive func¬ 
tions, which was at the root of most of the troubles, 
was taken up for decision and it was indeed understood 
that a despatch was also sent to the Secretary of State 
with definite proposals on the subject. But again a 
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nervoUH bureaucracy stood in the way and taking ad¬ 
vantage of the alleged disturbed state of the country 
succeeded in shelving the measure in the India office. 
All measures of progress were stopped, the spirit of 
repression was rampant ami even the genius of British 
justice seemed for a time to stand in a state of sus¬ 
pended animation. The advent of a strong Chief Jus¬ 
tice for the High Court of Judicature at Fort William 
in Bengal at this juncture was the only redeeming 
feature of the des])erate situation. If Ford Motley has 
established his claim to the lasting gratitude of India 
by his ref()rm of the Indian Legislative Councils, he will 
also be long remembered for his most judicious appoint¬ 
ment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins at the head of the highest 
tribunal in the most disturbed province at this critical 
time. The chartered High Courts in India form the 
only palladium for the protection of the rights and 
liberties of the Indian people ami constitute the sole 
counterpoise to an absolute, autocratic rule in the coun¬ 
try. But even the High Courts, being only the ex¬ 
pounders and not the framers of the law, were hardly 
able to maintain the balance in a position where the 
Legislature was practically ^ machinery in the hands of 
the executive ii\ d(»cree atul register the fiats of a bur¬ 
eaucratic administration. Thus mnUers went on frotxi! 
bad to worse until UlM when tlie King, who in a 
single previous visit to this imuntry appeared to 
have studied 'the |ieople far more accurately than 
his responsible officers (luring the long tenure of 
their service, at last personally appeared on the scene 
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and with the single stroke of a policy of conciliation, 
for which the Congress had so long vainly pleaded, 
dispelled all the figments of sedition and disloyalty 
and restored peace and order, pouring oil upon troubled 
waters and reviving faith and confidence in British 
justice. 

Heucefortli the Congress found itself upon a much 
firmer ground and in a more secure position. 
The royal message of good-will and confidence which 
the Congress of 1911 received in return for its loyal 
welcome to His Majesty set as it were a royal sanction 
to its perfectly legitimate character and constitution; 
while the outburst of stupendous ovations which spon¬ 
taneously greeted the royal progress throughout the 
country at once hushed the insensate cry of sedition into 
silence. Fortunately also there was a strong and far¬ 
sighted statesman at the head of the Indian Government 
at this time. Lord Hardinge, who was primarily respon¬ 
sible for the modification of the Partition of Bengal, 
firmly took the bull by its horns and impressed upon the 
bureaucracy that despite its long legend of infallibility 
and inviolable prestige its orthodox practices and tactics 
of mutual admiration and whitewashing must have a 
limit prescribed to them. The firmness with which he 
was understood to have handled the local authorities in 
connection with a serious riot in course of which the 
metropolis of the Empire was disgracefully allowed for 
three days to be in the hands of an oragnized mob 
before the eyes of the ambassadors of the civilized world, 
and which was supposed to have compelled another 
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bureaucrat to retire before his time, and the bold 
magnanimity and keennighted statesmanship with 
which he rectified the bunglings of an incompetent 
Executive in a most regrettable dispute over a mosque 
in defence of which half-a-dozen unarmed people lost 
their lives, clearly marked him as the strongest of 
Viceroys who had come to rule India in recent 
years; while the extraordinary fortitude with 
which he bore a moat dastardly attempt on his own 
life, which, under another Viceroy since Lord Uipon 
would undoubtedly have set in motion the most <lraH- 
tio of punitive measures, and the calm and self-sam- 
ficing spirit with which he faced the situation without 
budging an inch from his declared policy of trust and 
confidence in the people, filled the country witli a 
thrill of gratitude and admiration unparalleled in the 
history of British rule in India since the dark days of 
the mutiny of 1857. 

In higher politics Ijord Hardinge’s famous <les” 
patch of August 1911 contained the first recogni¬ 
tion of the ultimate aim of the Congress and fore¬ 
shadowed the future destiny of India in the evolution 
of her national existence. As a preliminary 8te|> towards 
the solution of that problem, Lord Hardinge took up the 
thorny question of the position of Indians in the 
colonies of Great Britain. The ciuestion had engaged 
the attention of the Congress ever since 1894 
when delegate.8 from Natal and other South African 
colonies first joined the national Msembly and 
explained the barbarous treatment accorded to the 
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Indian settlers in South ^Africa. The Government 
of England, although it referred to the Indian 
question as one of the grounds justifying the 
Boer War, again relapsed into its normal apathy and 
indifference when that war was ended and the Union 
Government established. The Indians in South Africa 
were not only not allowed the ordinary rights of citi¬ 
zenship, but were actually treated as helots burdened 
with disabilities and penalties of the most outrageous 
description, while the colonists themselves were free to 
emigrate to India and enjoy all the rights of British 
citizenship in this country. The question was at last 
brought to ahead by a resolution moved by Mr. Gokhale 
in the Supreme Council and which was accepted by the 
Government of Lord Hardinge restricting Indian Emi¬ 
gration to South Africa. But the Union Government 
in its utter disregard for all considerations of justice 
and fairness went on forging the most humiliating and 
exasperating conditions against the Indian settlers 
whose services they could not dispense with, but whose 
personal rights and liberties they would neither recog¬ 
nize nor respect beyond those of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. One brave Indian like Hampden at 
last rose against this selfish confederacy of burghers- 
whom a conquering nation had in its generosity granted 
an autonomous Government over a territory four times 
the size of their original country. Mr. Mohancband 
Earamchand Gandhi,assist6dby a band of noble-minded 
Englishmen among whom Mr. Polak was the most noted^ 
organized a fierce passive resistance in course of w^hich 
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hundreds of men and women with dauntless courager- 
suffered incarceration rather than submit to the indig-- 
nities of legalised slavery in which even the sacred ties- 
of marriage rights were not resj»eeted. In this struggle 
Lord Hardinge, as the re.-;poTisihle protector of the Indian 
people, threw the whole weight of his authority with thet* 
resisters and by his firmness, no less than by his tacifuil 
intervention, in the face of nob a little hostile criticisna. 
even in England, at last succeeded towards the begin — 
ning of 1914 in bringing the (j[uestion of the Soutfci 
African imbroglio to a temporary solution and thus- 
paving the way to a final adjustment of the Indian* 
question in all the British colonics on the basis of per¬ 
fect reciprocity. It utuloubtedly marks an important- 
landmark in the evolution of Indian National Life. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE WORK IN ENGLAND. 

I T has already been stated that early in 1885 

Hume visited England and in consultation vtritjli- 
Mr. Reid, Mr. John Bright and other parliamenfcstyy 
fciends of India arranged for a Congress propaganda 
England. The jSrst step towards the establishment of 
a Congress organisation in England was taken by 
Badabhai Naoroji who volunteered to act as a Congress 
agent before the British public. But nothing import¬ 
ant was done until 1888 when Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee 
and Mr. Eardley Norton joined Mr. Badabhai and. 
succeeded in enlisting the sympathies of the great laboxxr* 
leader, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, who with the consent 
of his constituency of Northampton openly assumed 
the title of “ Member for India.^’ A British Commit¬ 
tee of the Indian National Congress was established in. 
July, 1889, and it was confirmed by the Congress of 
that year held at Bombay which voted Rs. 45,000 fox* 
its main tenance. Now the chief difficulty in the suc¬ 
cessful working of the Committee lay in the Council of~ 
the S^retary of State which, composed mainly of 
the veterans of the Indian Civil Service, always present¬ 
ed a roseate view of Indian affairs in the Honse of 
Commons and thus prevented the British Committed 
from obtaining a fair hearing either in the Houso 
or from the British public. This led to the orgm— 
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isation of an Indian Parliamentary Committee in 
1893 chiefly through the exertions of Sir William Wed- 
derburn and Mr. W. S. Caine both of whom were 
members of Parliament at the time. The apathy and 
indifference of the authorities in India who had not 
evinced the slightest inclination within a period of nine 
years towards meeting even in a small degree the cry¬ 
ing demands of the people, or for removing any of their 
long-standing grievances, fully convinced the leaders 
of the movement that there was no hope of success in 
India unless pressure could be brought to bear upon 
the Indian Q-overnment by the British public and the 
British Parliament. Mr. Hume accordingly finally 
left India in 1894 and threw himself heart and soul 
into the working of the British Committee of the Con¬ 
gress and the Indian Parliamentary Committee in the 
House of Commons. Towards the close of the session 
no less than 154 members of the House joined the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee and for a time the 
star of India seemed to be in the ascendant. The result 
was at once manifest. With the support of this for¬ 
midable array of members, among whom were included 
men like Messrs. Jacob Bright, W. S. Caine, John Ellis, 
W. A. Hunter, Swift MaoNeil, Herbert Paul, C. E. 
Schwann, Herbert Roberts, R. T. Reid, Samuel Smith, 
Sir Wilfred .Lawson, Sir William Wedderbum and 
many other friends of India, the British Committee 
of the Congress was able in 1894 to address Sir 
Henry Fowler, then Secretary of State for India, 
pte^ng for a searching enquiry into Mr. Westland’s 
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Bodgete under the weak Viceroyalty of Lord Elgin.. 
Thin led to the famous debate in Parliament which 
malted in Mr. Dadabhai Naoiji’s motion for a 
IhudiameDtaiy Enquiry and eventually obliged 
Sir Henry Fowler to appoint a Eoyal Commission^ 
ksoini as the Welby Commission, on Indian Eipendi- 
taB*. Itien for nearly nine years the Conservatives 
wac in power and the Indian Parliamentary Party 
ipadually dunned away. At the General Election of 
190S, die liberals again came into power and Sir 
WHtiMn Wedderbnrn, who ha.s been the most steadfast 


noni^ spirit of the Congress movement in England^ 
kMi ■& time in resuscitating the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee under the leadership of Mr. Leonard (after- 
WMis Lord) Courtney. Nearly 200 members of the 


Ham« jmned the Committee, and among the new 
OModieis tbare were distinguished men and sincere 
bkmSa of India like Sir Henry Cotton, Sir Charles 
Mke, Dr. Butherford, Mr. Eamsay Macdonald and 
■may others. The invaluable services which they 
wmieiwi pmticularly at a most trying and troublous 
aieall recorded in the parliamentary proceed- 
the period and are well known to the Indian 
Thoogh the Liberals are still in power 
Parifoiaeotaiy Party gradually became 
SriTt .Tr f ^ retirement from the 

^ powerful friends like 

^ S. Caine, Schwann, John 
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Bright, Sir Charts Dilke and Ix>rd Ripon, and has now 
practically ceased to exist. 

In England no reform, whether social, economic or 
political, can be achieved without the aid of the Press 
which has thus come to be recognised, along with the 
two Houses of Parliament, the (Ihurch and the Sover¬ 
eign, as the Fifth Power of the State. In the earlier 
stages of the Congress the British public were found 
■densely ignorant of the real state of things in India, 
while the natural pride, so common even in individuals, 
whichinakes people loath to believe in their own shorb* 
comings, often prevented even enlightened Englishmen 
from easily crediting any story of injustice or wrong 
perpetrated by their accredited agents ten thousand 
miles away and who were besides invariably supported by 
the minister in charge with a council mostly composed of 
retired Anglo-Indian fossils whom it may be no disres¬ 
pect to describe as King Arthur’s Knights of the Round 
Table. An incident fully illustrating this ignorance, 
apathy and indifference of the ordinary British public 
■was not long ago quoted in an English pajier. Two 
average Englishmen, says the paper, were one day travel¬ 
ling in a railway carriage. It was the day following the 
death of I^ord Northbrook, late Viceroy and Glovernor- 
General of India. One of them looking through the 
news columns of the paper in his hand quietly asked, “Who 
is this feller Tx>rd Northbrook that snipped off yester¬ 
day?” “Who knows,” replied his equally indifferent 
companion, “ may be some relation of Lord Oromer.** 
Whether Lord Northbrook was a relation of Lcnd*€ko- 
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mer, or Lord Cromer was a relation of lajnl Northbrook, 
the pathetic humour of this simple incident was (juite 
characteristic of the prevailing temper and attitude of 
the British public in general towards Indian affairs. 
To acquaint that public, who are the virtual makers of 
the House of Commons and of the Ministers of the 
Crown, with the actual state and condition of the 
Indian administration was the first and foremost duty 
of the national party in this country. It was early 
recognised that the battle of India must be fought, 
if it has to be fought, on British soil, and in that fight 
the British Press must be our ally to guide and clireet 
the operations if not actually to deliver the frontal 
attack. The Journal “ India” was accordingly started 
by the British Committee in 1890 for a correct and 
faithful statement of India’s complaints ami with a 
view to popularise Indian thoughts and aspirations in 
England, as also to interest the British public general¬ 
ly on Indian questions. It was at first conducted by 
Mr. William Digby and is now edited by Mr. il. K. A. 
Cotton, that worthy son of a worthy father who ever 
since his return home has been closely following in 
the footsteps of his illustrious parent in watching and 
serving the interests of India. The Cottons have for 
three generations steadfastly served India and loved her 
devotedly, as only few Englishmen have done, through 
good report and evil report and often at no small personal 
sacrifice. It is a great pity that so few people in this 
country have even now fully realised the importanoeaad 
necessity of maintaining fihe British Committee wnd the 
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journal India in an eflSicient condition. True it is 
that a lot of money has been spent upon them and 
there may or may not be any just ground for the dis¬ 
appointment felt in some quarters at the present work¬ 
ing of these agencies. But it was clearly understood 
at the very outset that it was an uphill work and 
the country must be prepared to make enormous 
sacrifices both in money as well as in patience for 
it. Then it would be quite unfair to deny that both 
the Committee and the paper have advanced the 
Congress cause a good deal in England, It must 
be gratefully acknowledged that all the prominent 
men in the British political field and a large number of 
influential men outside Parliament now know more and 
discuss more seriously about the Indian polity, and 
India is no longer that Terra Incognita, that region of 
romance and ‘‘ barbaric gold,’^ which it used to be even 
fifty years ago; nor is England so profoundly apathetic 
to-day towards the Indian administration as she was 
even twenty years before. India has now become an 
important factor in the policy of the Imperial Grovern- 
ment, and she looms very much larger in the eyes of 
British statesmen on either side of both the Houses. 
Indian grievances, which sometimes fail to attract the 
attention even of the local administrations, do now go 
seldom unnoticed in the House of Commons. An act of 
oppression in a tea-garden, a gross insult ojBfered to 
an Indian gentleman in a railway carriage, the mal¬ 
practices of the police and the bunglings of the Execu¬ 
tive, though these scarcely find a remedy, now all find 
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their way into Parliament, and indirectly exercise a 
•chastening influence upon the Indian administration. 
The questions of the separation of Judicial from Execu¬ 
tive functions, of simultaneous examinations for the 
€ivil Services, of the expansion of the Councils and of 
the admission of the children of the soil into the 
administration of the country, as well as the other 
reforms formulated by the Congress, are now all nearly 
as familiar to the enlightened British public as they are 
in this country. India now finds greater notice in the 
British Press and there is now a marked disposition on 
the part at least of the thinking portion of the British 
public to know more of the country which really con¬ 
stitutes the British Empire. All this has been the 
work of the British Committee and its organ India, 
After years of stress and storm the tide seems to 
have at last set in for India, and it would be not only 
deplorable, but simply disastrous, if Indians should at 
this opportune moment give up their oars and cry out 
in despair, that they have worked at them hard and 
long and can now work no more. If they give up now 
tjh® agencies which have been established at such im¬ 
mense sacrifice, they simply lose the money they have 
^ent as well as the opportunities which they have 
mreated. Even in ordinary life no substantial busi¬ 
ness can be carried on without suitable and pro¬ 
perly equipped agencies at all important centres and 
particularly without necessary advertisements and 
reliable quotations of ite principal market. There may 
be occasional lapses and feilnres of such agencies; but 
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no prudent man can dispense with them unless he 
means to close his business and go into voluntary 
liquidation. The Moslem League is quite a recent case 
in point. If it had not its Tx>ndon Branch the Maho- 
raedan Community in India could hardly have made 
one-tenth of the progress it has made during the last 
few years. If the British Committee of the Congress 
is no longer as active as it used to be at one time, the 
true remedy lies not in either abolishing or starving it, 
but in improving or, if necessary, in reconstructing it 
and galvanising it into fresh life again. These remedial 
measures may not be altogether free from practical 
difficulties; but they have to he boldly facet!, diHoussedi 
and solved if the labours of a generation are not to he 
thrown away in a fit of vexation or distemper. 

People are not wanting who in their earnest desire 
to hurry up simply retard progress. With them the 
work of the Congress in England through a foreign 
agency is practically at an end and other means should 
be devised to give it a fresh start. It is vaguely urged 
that we must stand on our own legs. Standing on one^s 
own legs 18 undoubtedly a counsel of jierfection, pro¬ 
vided it is not used as a pretext for sitting altogether 
idle. Besides, until the legs are sufficiently strong it 
would not do to throw away the crutch because it fails 
to help ua in running. Noble things are better said 
than done, and nothing seems easier than to talk of 
putting in “ fresh blood ” in a long-standing pnbllo 
institution; but it ought to be remembered, thi^ Ime 
blood, whether fresh or old, is always thicker 
10 
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and that there can hardly be enough of superfluous 
blood to be gratuitously spared for us in an alien coun¬ 
try and by an alien people ten thousand miles away. 
The idea of placing the management of the British 
Committee and of the paper “ India ” in “ Indian 
hands” may be refreshing; but let us first arrange for 
the handit and then there will be enough time for ar¬ 
ranging the management. There was not perhaps an 
abler or more generous “ Indian hand ” than Mr. W. 0. 
Bonnerjee practically settled in England, or one who has 
more freely spent his blood as well as his purse in theCon- 
■gress cause, and yet he did not feel himself equal to the 
task of directly managing either branch of the agency. 
As to the suggestion made in certain strange quarter for 
managing the Committee crediting the paper “ India ” 
either from Calcutta or Bombay,—well, that is an idea 
which does not strike very forcibly the average Indian 
intellect however tempting to its ambition it may be. 
If the British Committee were to be discarded like an 
opera house that fails to produce fresh s -Htions ewry 
night, or the organ “ India ” either discontinued or 
supplanted by a “ live paper ” because it haa yet failed 
to fit up an Argonautic expedition in search of the 
golden fleece,” it is very much to be doubted if the 
Indian Nationalist will ever achieve any more progress 
than present the same texture every day and count his 
time like the faithful Penelope unravelling by night 
what is woven by day. The work of destruction is 
always much easier than the process of oonetmi^on, 
and people are not wanting who in the name the 
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one contribute simply to the other. It is want of proper 
nourishment more than any organic disease that often 
causes anjumio condition in a system. The Congrera 
agencies seem to be all right. Q-ive them sufficient 
food and exercise, or to be more explicit, put sufficient 
money into their pockets, and the necessary blood will 
come of itself. 

DEPUTATIONS TO ENGLAND. 

Another means adopted by the Congress for popu¬ 
larizing its propaganda in England and aajuainting 
the British public with the wants and wishes of the 
Indian people was by sending from time to time depu¬ 
tations of competent men to England. The earliest of 
such deputations, since the time of llajah Kammohun 
Roy, was that sent under the auspices of the Indian 
National Union in 1886. It was composed of three of 
the ablest public men of [the time, vvs i —Mr. Mono- 
mohan Ghose of Bengal, Mr, Ganesh Narayan Chandra- 
varkar of Bombay and Mr. Sivalaya Ramaswami Mudda- 
liar of Madras. They formed as it were the advance 
guard of the Congress mission. The first Deputation, 
formally appointed by the Congress was in 1889 and it 
was composed of Mr. George Yule, Mr. A. 0. Hume, Mr, 
J, Adam, Mr. Kardley Norton, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta, 
Mr. Surendra Nath Banneijee, Mr. Monomohan Ghose, 
Mr. Sharfuddin, Mr. R. N. Mudholkar and Mr, W, 0. 
Bonneqee. The work done by this deputation mui 
simply invaluable; for while Messrs. Bonnetjee and 
N<Hrton succeeded in thoroughly establishing the 
Congress agency, Mr. Surendra Nath Banneijee 
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a profound impression upon the mind of the British 
public by hi.s able and eloquent exposition of the 
Congress propaganda. It was on this occasion that 
Mr. Hume saw Mr. Gladstone and urged him to sup¬ 
port Mr. Bradlaugh’s India Bill, when the great 
Commoner was reported to have said, “ I wish your 
father were present to-day.” Mr. Bradlangh’s Bill 
forced the Government to introduce a Bill of their own 
and the historic speech which Mr. Gladstone made on 
the occasion of the passing of that Bill is well 
baown to the public. He asked the Government 
to construe that half-hearted measure in a liberal 
spirit and clearly foreshadowed the real reforms 
that were demanded and which sixteen years later 
were carried out by his friend and biographer. 
The next deputation appointed by the Congress was in 
1890 and it was composed of Messrs. George Yule, 
Pherozesbah Mehta, W. C. Bonnejjee, John Adam, 
Monoraohan Ghose, A. 0. Hume, Kalioharan Banneijee, 
Dadabhai Naoroji and D. A, Khare. It should be 
gratefully recorded that Mr. W. C. Bonneqee and Mr. 
padahhai Narojee, both of whom practioatly settled 
^emselves in England in the service of the country, 
.among the strongest pillars of the movement, 
as .they were among its original founders, and neither 
grudged fchejr time, energies or money in the Mored 
oause to which they had ooniewatedi their lives. In 
1896 Mr, Watcha, Mr. G. K. Gokhale and Mr, 

gprendra j^nege^ we?:e deputed^ give evidencw 

before tha^^yel Commission cwi Expenditure end ti»e 
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remarkable evidence which they gave not only fully 
justified the oonfidenoe reposed in them, but also vindi- 
cated the character and weight of the political orgauiaa-* 
tion started in India. The next Congress deputation in 
1904 consisted of Mr. G. K. Gokhale and Mr. Lajpat 
Rai. Mr. Gokhale was again sent in the following 
year and on both the occasions he made such an im¬ 
pression as to mark him as one of the foremost politi¬ 
cians in India. For careful study, lucid marshalling of 
facta and incisive arguments, no less than for his 
unassuming manners and devotion to duty, Mr. Ookliale 
stands out a most prominent figure in the Indian poli¬ 
tical world. If Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjee towers 
head and shoulder over his colleagues in his stupendous 
energies and matchless eloquence, Mr. Gokhale* also 
appears to be unsurpassed in his mastery of facts 
and close reasoning for whioh Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson went so far as to compare him with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. But through a strange irony of fate, for whioh 
India is not at all responsible, neither of these trusted 
leaders of the people has yet been found worthy 
of a place in the bureaucratic administration of the 
country. The lost deputation sent by the Congress was 
that authorised by the Karachi Congress of 1013, It 
was composed of Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu (Bengal), 
Mr. Sarma (Madras), Messrs. M. A. Jinnah and N. M. 
Samarth (Bombay), Messrs. S. Sinha and Masfaar-iil 

*SinoettiMM |Mi«« ware («nt So Sb* urMS Mr. Oelhato bee 
UMn oat off in the prim* of Us llf«, and oolh tbo OovemmeHi 
^ Om ooontrjr l>av« now oom« oquaHy to suratm ttM 
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Haque (United Provinces and Bebar) and Iiala Lajpat 
Eai (Punjab). In one sense it was a most unfavourable 
time for an Indian deputation, as tbe British public 
were almost distracted over the Irish Home Rule Bill 
introduced in Parliament and which obliged the King 
to take an extraordinary step of summoning a confer¬ 
ence of all the leading politicians in the country to 
avert a civil war with which it was threatened; while 
on the other hand it was a most momentous occasion 
for India when Lord Crewe introduced in the Upper 
House a Bill to amend the constitution of the India 
Council in Whitehall. The extremely unsatisfactory 
composition of that Council was fully discussed by the 
first Congress in 1885 which passed a resolution for its 
abolition in the form in which it stood at the time. 
Lord Morley, along with his Reform Scheme, consider¬ 
ably liberalized the constitution of the India Council 
an informal admission of two Indian members into its 
composition. Lord Crewe proposed to go a step 
further by giving a statutory sanction to the Indian 
element of the Council and by providing a system of 
nomination for this element out of a panel of forty 
to be elected by the various Legislative Councils 
in India. It was of course not a measure of perfection,' 
while its proposal for instituting a departmental sys¬ 
tem of administration by the Council was certainly 
dpen to grave objection. But the Bill contained germs 
of great potentialities and if passed through the Lords 
might have^, undergone farther improvements in the 
Commons, and there is an overwhelming body of c^nion 
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committed in allowing Lord Curzon and others of 
ais school to be able to lay hold on Indian opinion, 
of whatever character or complexion, as an addi- 
ti»nal weapon of attack in their opposition to the 
proposed legislation. It is to be deeply regretted 
tlat in this, as in not a few other oases, India has 
iradvertently played into the hands of her shrewd 
adversaries. It is however no use crying over spilt 
nilk. Attempts should now be made to have a Bill 
introduced in the Commons at an early oppor- 
ounity to deal with the question. If one thing has 
been made clearer than another by the failure of I^ord 
Crewe’s Bill it is the fact, that there should be some 
Indian representative in England to work in conjunc¬ 
tion with the British Committee, to stimulate British 
sympathy and to take time by the forelock at every 
opportunity to further the interests of India at the seat 
of real power. Such were the works which were at one 
time done by Messrs. Dadabhai Naoroji and W. C. Bon- 
neijee and means should be devised to install at least 
one such Indian representative in Ixmdon, 




CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CONGRESS: A NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 

F oe a long time the claim of the OongresB to 3© 
styled a national movement was strenuoufily, if 
not quite seriously, disputed by its critics. Sone 
derisively called it a “ Bengalee Congress,” althongi 
the Bengalees had clearly no more hand in it, either 
in its inception or in its development, than the Parsis 
the Maharattas, or the Madrasis, and the Bengalees 
would have been simply proud to accept the doubtful 
complement paid to them if only it were the barest 
truth; others, professing to be a little more catholic 
dubbed it as a “Hindu Congress,” as if the Hindus were 
altogether a negligible factor in the country and that 
such a disqualification was sufficient for its disparage¬ 
ment in the estimation of the public and to discredit 
its weight and importance with the authorities j while 
the more adroit among these critics denotmced it as an 
organization of the “ Educated Minority ” in the coun¬ 
tary, as though it were an established fact, that the re¬ 
cognized, political associations in all other civilized 
countries were, as a rule, composed of their illiterate 
majority and that where such an element failed an 
organization, however strong in its moral, intdileotual; 
or material equipment, must stand forfeited of all claims: 
to be recognized as ©national institution. The truth,! 
however, seems to that early exil^ fmta the healed 
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public life of their own native land, trained in all the 
ways of a dominant race in a subject country and 
nurtured in the traditionary legends of their racial 
superiority, the Anglo-Indian community naturally 
received a rude shock at the first appearance of the new 
apirit and taxed all’the resources of their ingenuity to 
nip it in the bud. These captious critics, to whom 
history apparently furnished no logic of facts, had the 
catching expression of “ microscopic minority ” coined 
for them by a high authority, while they themselves 
were not alow to invent a few more smart phrases to 
discredit the movement in this country and prejudice 
public opinion in England. No abuse was deemed too 
strong and no criticism too severe for the condemnation 
of the new movement whose aims and objects were re¬ 
garded not only as a threatened invasion of their 
prescriptive rights and privileges rendered indefeasible 
by long enjoyment, but also as a serious disturbance of 
the established order of things permanently sanctioned 
by custom, usage and tradition of the country. 
“ Dreaming idealists,” “ impotent sedition-mongein,” 
“ self-constituted delegates,” ” disappointed place- 
seekers,’ “ pretentious body of irresponsible agitators," 
and many other elegant phrases of the same description 
were among the weapons offensive and defensive forged 
ty these critics to dispose of the members of the Con¬ 
gress and to discredit the movement. Bnt if the move¬ 
ment was really as nothing, it is rather diffioalt to 
s^pieoiate why so much powder and shot were elmply 
sraitod for destroying suoh a tiny gnat and why ttpli 
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severe attention was paid to a handful of political 
somnambulists. It was, however, not found possible 
to sustain these reckless charges for a long time, as 
quite a different verdict was pronounced at an early 
stage both here as well as in England establishing the 
claim of the Congress to represent the enlightened 
views of the Indian public without distinction of caste 
or creed, colour or race. It may be perfectly true, that 
all the communities in the country have not equally 
distinguished themselves on the Congress platform j 
but it can hardly be denied that the better minds of 
every community have been throughout in perfect 
agreement with its aims and objects and have never 
dissented from its programme. 

It has already been pointed out, that so far back 
as 1890, when the Congress was but five years old, the 
Q-overnraent of Lord Lansdowne recognised that the 
Congress was regarded as representing the advanced 
Liberal Party in India as distinguished from the powerful 
body of conservative opinion ruling the country. Since 
then Lord Morley, Mr. Justin McCarthy, Sir William 
Hunter, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Herbert (now Lord) G-ladstone, Sir Richard Garth 
and many other distinguished and responsible authori¬ 
ties have from time to time admitted the character of 
the Congress as a national assembly fairly representa¬ 
tive of the Indian people. Speaking in 1890 Sit 
Charles Dilke saidAtgument upon the matter k to 
be desired,- but not inveotives, and there is so muoh 
reason to i^bink that the tCmaegress movement ceally 
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repr^ents the cultivated intelligence of the country 
that those who ridicule it do barm to the imperial 
interests of Great Britain, bitterly wounding and alien¬ 
ating men who are justified in what they do, who do it 
in reasonable and cautious form and who ought to be 
conciliated by being met half-way,*’ There is the 
testimoy of Mr. Herbert Giadstone who said that, “ the 
national movement in India, which has taken a purely 
constitutional and loyal form and which expresses through 
the Congress the legitimate hopes and requirements of 
the people, is one with which I sincerely sympathise. I 
should consider it a high honour in however small a 
degree to be associated with it." Sir William limiter, 
than whom there is hardly a more experie>i<-ed Indian 
authority, observed:—“ The Indian National Congress 
is essentially the child ol British rule, the product of our 
schools and universities. We had created and fostered the 
aspirations which animated the Congress, and it would 
be both childish and unwise to refuse now to those 
aspirations both our sympathy and resjjeatful consider¬ 
ation.” Lord Morley speaking from his place in the 
House of Commons as the responsible minister for 
India said:—“I do not say that I agree with all that the 
Congress desires j but speaking broadly of what f oonceive 
to be at the bottom of the Congress I do not see why any 
one who takes a cool and steady view of Indian Govern¬ 
ment should be frightened.” Tlie Right Hon. Sir 
Richard Garth, Ki,, Chief Justice of Bengal, writing in 
1896 said :—** It seems to me that so far from baing 
ijn any way objectionable, the Oongtiw affords an opeo^ 
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severe attention was paid to a handful of political 
somnambulists. It was, however, not found possible 
to sustain these reckless charges for a long time, as 
quite a different verdict was pronounced at an early 
stage both here as well as in England establishing the 
claim of the Congress to represent the enlightened 
views of the Indian public without distinction of caste 
or creed, colour or race. It may be perfectly true, that 
all the communities in the country have not equally 
distinguished themselves on the Congress platform; 
but it can hardly be denied that the better minds of 
every community have been throughout in perfect 
agreement with its aims and objects and have never 
dissented from its programme. 

It has already been pointed out, that so far back 
as 1890, when the Congress was but five years old, the 
Government of Lord Lansdowne recognised that the 
Congress was regarded as representing the advanced 
Liberal Party in India as distinguished from the powerful 
body of conservative opinion ruling the country. Since 
then Lord Morley, Mr. Justin McCarthy, Sir William 
Hunter, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Herbert (now Lord) Gladstone, Sir Richard Garth 
and many other distinguished and responsible authori¬ 
ties have from time to time admitted the character of 
the Congress as a national assembly fairly r^resenta- 
tive of the Indian people. Speaking in 1890 Sir 
Charles Dilke said:—“Argument upon the matter is to 
be desired, but not invectives, and there is so much 
reason to think Uiat the Got^iess movement reedly 
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represents the cultivated intelligence of the country 
that those who ridicule it do harna to the imperial 
interests of Grreat Britain, bitterly wounding and alien¬ 
ating men who are justified in what they do, who do it 
in reasonable and cautious form and who ought to be 
conciliated by being met half-way.” There is the 
testimoy of Mr. Herbert Gladstone who said that, “ the 
national movement in India, which has taken a purely 
constitutional and loyal form and which expresses through 
the Congress the legitimate hopes and requirements of 
the people, is one with which I sincerely sympathise. I 
should consider it a high honour in however small a 
degree to be associated with it.” Sir William Hunter, 
than whom there is hardly a more experienced Indian 
authority, observed:—‘‘The Indian National Congress 
is essentially the child of British rule, the product of our 
schools and universities. We had created and fostered the 
aspirations which animated the Congress, and it would 
be both childish and unwise to refuse now to those 
aspirations both our sympathy and respectful consider¬ 
ation.” Lord Morley speaking from his place in the 
House of Commons as the responsible minister for 
India said:—“I do not say that I agree with all that the 
Congress desires; but speaking broadly of what I conceive 
to be at the bottom of the Congress I do not see why any 
one who tabes a cool and steady view of Indian Govern¬ 
ment should be frightened.” The Eight Hon. Sir 
Eichard Garth, Kt,^ Chief Justice of Bengal, writing in 
18&5 said :—“ It seems to me that so far from being 
in any way objectionable, the Congress affords an open^ 
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honest and loyal means of making the views and wishes 
of the most intelligent section of the Indian people 
known to the Government,” And above all His Im¬ 
perial Majesty George V. was himself pleased to accord 
his recognition to the Congress by accepting its message 
of welcome and thanking it for its loyal devotion to the 
Throne on the occasion of his auspicious visit to India 
in 1911. It seems unnecessary to multiply further evi¬ 
dence in support of the official as well as the popular 
verdict in favour of the claim and character of the Con¬ 
gress as a representative institution. It may simply be 
added for the satisfaction of those wbo'^may still con¬ 
tinue to be at heart dissatisfied with that verdict, on the 
ostensible ground of the mass of the population not being 
in evidence on the Congress platform, that the “micros¬ 
copic minority ” in every country, whether in the East 
or in the West, have always represented the telescopic 
majority, and that nowhere have the inarticulate mem 
of a people spoken except through the mouth of the 
educated few. Then as regards the old, orthodox and 
favourite argument of the Anglo-Indian community 
based upon the assumed differences between the classes 
and ttte masses it were well to remember, that even in 
the seventies of the century that has just closed over 
as John Bright had to complain that the Parliament of 
Great Britain was not after all a “ transparent mirror 
of public opinioii” and that *the Labour party in that 
Parliament U]^?es«hiing the masses ci Enjgland is only 
of very reeenfe^wth anff as yet fttrmabesbiafc a whdly 


inadequate n 
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lation. It may b« no m«‘r« dispatAtioun argument to 
advanoa, that if the Mother of Parliamenta, which in 
its origin was no more than an assembly of a handful 
of “wise men,” and which even in its later developments 
was composed of a hereditary aristocracy and a few 
hundred chosen representatives drawn only from th# 
ranks of advanced enlightened communities, could 
have oonstitutiona'ly governed for centuries the destinies 
of the greatest empire in the world, it would hardly 
be decent to put forward any pretext based upon 
a question of (dnss interest to dispute the represent¬ 
ative character of an advisory political organixatioo 
without any legal origin or statutory constitution. 
Nobody contends that the Congress is a “ trans|>arent 
mirror of public opinion ” in India; hut if it is 
not so transparent as the Parliament of Great 
Britain, or the Chamber of the French Republic, is it 
really very much more opa<|ue than the Duma of Russia, 
or even the Reiobstag of Germany, as far as reflection 
of public opinion is concerned ? If there has been no 
objection to the National T^eagne representing the 
cause of Ireland for more than half-a-oentury, with 
one of its four divisions in open arms against it, 
the title of the Indian National Congress, with only 
one of its many communities partially standing aside 
as neutral and passively watching the fight, may not 
be deemed so extravagant as to form a point in « 
serious disoussion ou snob genera! issues as are la* 
Toived in this gr^t movement* The Congrm it not 
mm thirty yearn old, and if within thii ahoirt period li 
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has established its claim to be the mouthpiece of the 
teeming millions of India even in some respects and 
has never done anything to forfeit their tacit confi¬ 
dence, then nobody need fairly grudge its just and 
legitimate aspiration to be called a National Assembly. 

It is certainly not the essential condition of a 
national institution that every member or even every 
community of the nation should be actively associated 
with it; for if it were so, even the most thoroughly 
representative of Parliaments would cease to be a na¬ 
tional institution. An institution is quite national if 
it possesses in the main a representative character, 
embodies the national spirit and is guided by aims and 
objects of national advancement. It may sometimes 
fail to be a transparent mirror of public opinion, parti¬ 
cularly where such opinion is in such a nebulous con¬ 
dition as to be unable to cast a distinct reflection even 
on the most powerful camera ; but it is always expected 
faithfully to reflect an iiii.*r'-''( which once it is pre¬ 
sented in proper shade and iigiii ab oucc c-itches the 
attention of the public and attracts the national sym¬ 
pathies and energies towards its attainment. In this 
way national organizations have everywhere preceded 
national awakening in its widest sense, and sometimes 
a single individual gifted with extraordinary vision has 
revolutionized an entire national life. Nations are not 
born but made, and the highest evolution of national, 
like individual, life is attained through a slow and labo¬ 
rious process of organized efforts. Judged the 
above test the clainx of the Dosgress to lie recog-* 
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nized as a national assembly could hardly be dis¬ 
puted by any but the most perverse critics. If 
Mr. Disraeli, Tx»rd Hartington, Mr. Joseph Chamber¬ 
lain, Mr. Balfour and other millionaires could represent 
the labouring classes of England, because a peroent^e 
of them were able to exercise their forced votes in their 
favour, then surely men like Dadabhai Naoroji, W. G. 
Bonnerjee, Pherozeshah Mehta,Surendranath Banneijee, 
Eashbehary Ghose, Kashinath Trimbuk Telang, Bud- 
ruddin Tyabjee, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Abdul Eussul, 
Ananda Charloo, Krishnaswami Iyer, Sirdar Diynl Singh, 
X.Rjpat Rai, Madan Mohan Malavya, Muzur-ul llatpie, 
Hussan Imam and many others, men all born of the 
people, might well have been depended on to voice forth 
more faithfully the wants and wishes of the voiceless 
millions of India than the editora of the Pionsat*, the 
OiiM and Military Gazette, the Englishman, the 
Statesman and other birds of passage of nearly the 
same feather, whatever their pretentions may be in 
the position which they occupy in the administraUon of 
the country. 

Among the Indians themselves the Parsis as a 
community were no doubt for a short time wavering 
in their attitude; but the great personality of Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji and the firm attitude of men like Sir 
Pborozeshah Mehta and Mr. Dinshaw Rdulji Waobs 
settled the question, and that important community 
bodily oast in their lot with the national movement. 
The Eurasian community, having its stronghcddi 
in Madras, did not fail to realise its kue 
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position during the Ilbert Bill controversy and having 
wisely stood aloof, at least in the Southern Presidency, 
from that controversy it heartily joined the new move¬ 
ment under the leadership of Messrs. W- S. White, and 
W. S. G-antz; while Captain Banori from the Punjab, 
Mr. Howard, the President of the Anglo-Indian and 
Eurasian Association at Allahabad, Captain Hearsay 
from Dehra-Dun, Mr. Crowley of the firm of Messrs. 
Crowley & Co., and Mr. George Yule from Bengal 
with many other Europeans and Eurasians of note 
from time to time joined and strengthened the rank 
and file of the organisation. 

An artificial and mischievous manoeuvre was en¬ 
gineered by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press which 
with the active support of a shortsighted bureaucracy 
doted on the mean policy of Divide-et-Impera and 
captured the great but backward Mahomedan commun¬ 
ity who were taught the unworthy tactics of lying in 
wait for the other communities to draw the chestnuts 
out of the fire, so that they might comfortably mounoh 
them without burning their fingers in the fire of official 
displeasure. At the first Congress in 1885 Mr. Bahim- 
tnitah Sayani was the only Mahomedan present, and 
the Anglo-Indian Press of the time complacently re¬ 
marked that even he did not take any active part in ite 
deliberations., But it would appear from the subse¬ 
quent presidential addresses of both Mr. Budruddin 
Tyatgi and Mr. Eahimtnllah Sayani that they were 
heart and soul with the movement from the very begin¬ 
ning. - In the Second Cdingpees».tlm number 
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man Delfgatas was 33, whil? at Madras in 1887 thair 
number rose to 81. At the fourth Congress at Alla¬ 
habad the Mahomednn Delegates numbered 221 oat 
of a total of 1,248 Delegates. Thus the interest 
of that great community in the national move¬ 
ment, in spite of the syren song of the Anglo- 
Indian press, was steadily and rapidly increasing. But 
since the Allahabad Congress when the attitude of the 
authorities became more pronounced the Mnhomedans 
began to secede, and their “ approved loyalty ", whioh 
some silly persons on the other side irreverently called 
“ oilty ", was turned into a “ valuable asset" by certain 
designing people. 

It is no doubt true, that in the fifth session of 
the Congress held at Bombay the niimber, though not 
the percentage, of Mahomedan delegates rose higher 
than at the preceding session at Allahabad, There 
were 264 Mahomedans out of a total of 1,880 Delegates. 
But it should be remembered that it was a historic 
session commonly known as the Bradlaugb Congress " 
whioh, ns has been already pointed out, attracted an 
unusually large number of people, including even 
officials in secret, to see and hear the great champion 
of democracy, and that a large majority of these 
Mahomedan Delegates attended from the Bombay 
Presidency where the Mahome<lnn oommunity, though 
numerically smaller, has been until very recently ever 
more progressive than iit the rest of India. It is how¬ 
ever woitby of notice that two of the Mahomedan Dele¬ 
gatee at this very Congress, one hailing hum ttui Pnwjf h 
U 
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and the other from the United-Provinces, made no 
secret of their racial opposition to the Conpfress proposal 
as regards the reform of the legislative Councils. 
Besides, the remarkable dearth of Mahomedan delegates 
at all subsequent sessions of the Congress, until the last 
session held at Karachi, conclusively proved that the 
official reporter of 1889 was quite premature in his 
forecast of growing Mahomedan interest in the national 
movement. It is doubtless true that advanced Mussal- 
mans like Mr. Abdul Russul in Bengal and Mr. Comur- 
uddin Tyabji in Bombay, not to apeak of stalwarts like 
Messrs. Budruddin Tyabji and Rahimatullah Sayani, ne¬ 
ver swerved from their allegiance to the national cause; 
but the bulk of the Moslem community were led astray 
and successfully kept back for a long time from joining 
the movement. Several unfortunate incidents also 
contributed towards widening the breach between the 
two main communities in the country, while their 
separation from a common platform served not a little 
to make the relation between them more and more 
strainedunderthe continuous fanning of the Anglo-Indian 
community who scarcely made any secret of their policy 
of playing one against the other. But the game has 
happily been almost played out. The intelligent Islamio 
community, with the rapid growth of education, are 
gradually awaking to a consciousness of the ignominious 
position into, which they have been led and are steadily 
pressing forwm^ to take their legitimate plaeeby the 
side of the, ;.^^ oomnjtunities, fighting shoolder to 
shoulder for oowMaWK fiestiay. 
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The Moslem League, whatever the object of its 
founders and the attitude of some of its early membere 
may have been, has, in the dispensation of an 
inscrutable providence, done for the Mahomedans what 
the Congress bad done much earlier for the other 
communities in the country. It baa slowly imbuai them 
with the broad vision of national interests and inocu¬ 
lated them with ideas of common rights and reH{}on- 
sibilities, when at the last .Session of the League they 
openly embraced the common jwHtical faith so long 
preached by the Congress. If men like Mazur-ul Iluque, 
llassan Imam, Wazir Hussain, Ibrahim Hahimatuliah, 
Jinnah, Mahomedali and last but not least the {tresent 
Agah Khan could have npimared in the Eighties and 
joined hands with Messrs. Hudruddin Tyabji, ItahimA’- 
tullab .Sayani and AMul liussul the history of the Indiaa 
National Congress might now have been written in an 
altogether different style. But it must be said to the 
credit of the Mahotnedan community, that although 
for a long time they kept themselves aloof from the Con¬ 
gress, they never could be persuaded to start any active 
movement to counteract its progress. The fictitious 
counter-agitation was kept up only by the selfish Anglo- 
Indian press at the instance of a narrow and nervous 
bureaucracy in the ^ostensible name of the Mahometan 
community, and there is sufficient reason to believe 
tbidi intelligent Mahomedans were not wanting who saw 
through the bluff and thoroughly understood in wbeee 
Interest the agitation was ttally engineered, ybongh ftoca 
prudential oonsideratioos they were nnaUie to> 
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(Jenounce ifc. The great sage of Alighur, who during 
his life timewas’the recognized leader of the commun¬ 
ity, did not fail frankly to acknowledge that the Hindus 
andtheMussalmans in India “ were like the two eyes of 
a fair maiden ” and that “it was itnpossihle to injure the 
one without affecting the other,"and, he might well have 
added, without disfiguring the maiden altogether. It is 
worthy of remark, that the Congress from an early stage 
took care to safeguard the interests of ail minorities and 
with a view to remove all possible tnisiij (prehension from 
the minds of the Mussalmans distinctly provided, that 
when any community in the Congress being in the 
minority should appear to be even nearly unanimous 
in opposing any motion such motion shall Iw dropped. 
Besides, it is an incontrovertible fact that the Congress 
has up to this time never passed a single resolution 
advocating the interests of any particular community, 
or ofthe classes against those of the masses. On the 
contrary it has throughout recogniaed that the future 
destiny of the country largely, if not solely, depended 
upon the harmonious co-operation of all the communi¬ 
ties aud the amelioration of the condition of its huge 
forking and agricultural population, and has as such 
pessistently urged for educational facilities for the back¬ 
ward communities in the country. Kduoation ia the only 
leaven that can leaven the whole lump and the Congress 
has never failed to realize that as education advanoesthe 
apparently heterogmieous elements in the oonntay are 
bound to coalesce and soKdify into a homc^neoos mass. 
In the meantime however in the midst of 
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the perennial controversy that raged between a jealous 
bureaucracy and a distrustful publio*and in spite of the 
opposition, calumny and misrepresentation which never 
ceased to dog its footsteps the movement went on 
gaining strength both in volume and intensity every 
year. In its majestic march it swept away all obstacles 
presented by differences of creed and caste, of language 
as well as of customs, liabita and manners, and the 
process of unification went on apace rounding off those 
local and racial angularities which stood in its course and 
bearing down those treacherous shoals an<l bars which 
the opposition fondly hoped would wreck it one day. It 
has passed through many trials and tribulations and 
tided over many dangers and difficulties which lay in its 
way. Many were the candid friends” who in season and 
out of season raised their warning voice against what 
they deemed its “ mad career ”; but the ooUeetive 
wisdom of a renovated people under the guidance of a 
higher inspiration has gone on working in the sacred 
cause with stout heart and sincere devotion. The 
acuteness of the opposition has now nearly died out; white 
with the falsification of the ominous prophecies of the 
“ birds of evil presage ” their shrieks are heard growing 
fainter and fainter as the day of the inevitable seems 
to be approaching. It is no less an authority than Sir 
William Hunter who has borne his ungrudging testimoBy 
to the fact that “ the Indian National Congress bse 
outlived the early period of misrepresentation ; it has 
shewn that it belongs to no single section of the popa- 
latkm ”; while it may be fairly remarked, that Hiodnsi 
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Massalmans, Parais and ChriBtianp, all have been proud 
of the honour of occupying the presidential chair of the 
Congress as the highest distinction in the gift of the 
country and its people. 

It is however still argued, that although the Con¬ 
gress may be a national assembly it can never hope to 
attain its chimerical object in view—the establishment 
of an Indian nationality; for there are said to be four 
essential conditions for the constitution of a nation, in 
(diat there must be a common race, common government, 
common tongue and a common religion, and that India 
being a congeries of people lacking in all these essential 
elements can never hope to evolve a nationality out of 
a Babel of confusion into which she has been hoplessly 
plunged by centuries of revolutions and changes un¬ 
paralleled in the history of the world. These are all 
plausible arguments no doubt; but not one of them 
will probably stand the test of careful examination in 
the light of modern political evolution of the world. 
The race question, strictly speaking, is more or less of a 
kfger or smaller formula of ethnological classification. 
3^e modem Indians are broadly divided into two races,. 
TO Hindus and Mussalmans, the former having larger 
and sharper sub-divisions than the latter j but both 
descended firom a common Aryom stock, more agnatio 
in their xelatiou to each other than most of the 
European pmples. The Hindu anthropology indeed 
traces theta, to one oommon descent within the 
legendary period Ol 
he, the question is, 
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a permanent bar to their so uniting as to constitul* 
a political unit or nation ? Without going far back 
into antiquity it may be confidently asked, is there 
any nation of modern times which is not oompoaeri of 
distinct and different racial units which have been welded 
together by forces other than those of mere ethnology ? 
The Piets and the Scots, the Angles and the Saxons, the 
Celts and the Welsh are all incorporated in the great 
British nation, although they one ntid all still retain 
distinctive racial characteristics of their own to no 
small extent. In Germany the Teutons and the Slavs, 
the Prussians, the Bavarians and the Silicians, and in 
that curious Dual-Monarchy of Austria-Hungary the 
Germans, the Magyars or Hungarians, Caeobs, I’oles, 
Slavs, Serbs, Croats and Roumanians are all distinct 
racial units consolidated into a national federation of 
DO ordinary solidarity and strength. So it is idle to 
contend that racial differences in India can them¬ 
selves stand as an insuperable difficulty in the 
way ot the Hindus and Mussalmans, with an inter¬ 
mediate link of theParsis between them, coaiesoing and 
forming a political unit. The prooess has already 
started and it is only a question of time when they will 
become completely fused into a oonsolidated national 
organization. 

As regards religion, it most be admitted, that 
although in the early stages of social evolution and 
even down to the end of the middle ages religious faii^ 
constituted the strongest cement of national U0%, 
a mighty ohange has taken place in modem Hmfi jd! 
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over the world. With increased facilities of com- ; 
mnnication, both through land and water, and ever i 
increasing expansion of trade and commerce a rapid ; 
diffusion of people throughout the world hes taken 
place converting every civilised country into a conger¬ 
ies of pJeople, each with distinct habits, manners and | 
rdigious beliefs. The ancient territorial distributions on | 
the basis of religious ties have all been broken up and ; 
with the advancement of science and development of j 
materialism a nation has received the connotation more ! 
of a political organization than of a religious confeder- ! 
mf. Freedom of conscience and religious toleration | 
have revolnticHiized every country and every society, ; 
and different and even divergent faiths no longer count 
against the forces of a national evolution. Even 
education has been secularized throughout the world, 
wsA the q)mt of Martin Luther’s reform, which first 
efeded in Europe a permanent divorce of Education 
from Eeiigion, has permeated the entire civilization of 
the world and considerably weakened, if not complete¬ 
ly shattered, the inflnence of the church and clergy of 
itttoey creed in monlding and shaping the destinies of 
A nation therefore is now more a political 
tiiaiii a lyigious organization. The differences 
between Hie Skdvas and Vaishnavas and SaUa^yOt 
fiarUe that between the Hindus and the 

®oMhigfa, t Sikhs are not more 

nwafced l^ii^ & Catholics and the Prot^ 

tanfe, 3^ ; ai|d the Greek Church. Then 

are 3i®0 not Positivists, Free^tMnk^s 
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and Non-conformists side by side with members of the^ 
Orthodox Churches in every country in Europe and 
America forming integral parts of one, indivisible 
nation ? No man now cares more about the religious* 
convictions of his neighbour than of his private 
character. It is now the public life of a people, as 
reflected in public interest and public opinion, combined 
with a singleness of purpose and unity of aims and ob¬ 
jects, which constitutes the national spirit. It is not at 
all suggested that other moral and spiritual qualities 
do not go far to exalt the individual as well as the 
nation ; but these higher attributes are not among the 
inseparable accidents of national life. 

Common government and common language no 
doubt form the basis of a national organisation, tbe one 
furnishing articulate expression of common interests and 
common sentiments and the other translating them 
into action. In India the English language has become 
the liTigua franca of the educated community whose 
number is daily increasing and whose ideas, thoughts 
and actions are purveyed to the rest of the population 
through the medium of a number of allied dialects all 
derived from a common source, and it is no more diffi¬ 
cult for the people of the diflferent provinces to under¬ 
stand each other than it is for the mass of the Irish, 
Scotch and Welshman to understand the Englishman. 
A common script for all the Indian language wonld 
undoubtedly facilitate, as it has facilitated in the 
of Europe, the study of the various dialects in this 
country; but even if that is not possible the difficnl^ 
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may be solved by introducing some of these languages 
in an interprovincial curriculum of the departments or 
universities at certain stage of the educational system 
of the diflferent provinces. The Bengalee, the Hindus¬ 
tani, the Maharattee and the Teluga are the most im¬ 
portant among the spoken and written languages in the 
country and if these are taught in our schools or colleges 
of all the provinces the linguistic connection between 
the different races may be satisfactorily established. 

As regards government, the Indian peoples occupy 
a still more favourable position. For the evolution of a 
national life it is absolutely necessary that the entire 
population of a geographical unit^ whatever differences 
there may be in their racial, linguistic or religions 
composition, should be under one and the same rule. 
Where this condition fails there is disintegration even 
among people belonging to the same race, speaking the 
same language and professing the same faith, and each 
integral section under a separate rule forms a distinct 
nation. As has already been said, a nation in the 
modern acceptance of the term is now a political unit 
formed out of community of interest, community of 
laws and community of rights and responsibilities. These 
are all created and conserved under the guidance and 
inspiration of a force which is generated by a common 
rule whether it be monarchical, democratic or republican 
in its character. There was a time when the Benga- 
lees, the Punjabis and the Maharattas formed distinct 
nations, as the Prassiant, the Bavarians and the 
Silicians on the one land and the Bohemians^ 
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the Magyars, the Csseohs and the Slavs on the other- 
did at one and no distant time. But being brought 
under the same rule, subject to the same laws and 
invested with the same rights and responsibilities^ 
emanating from the same fountainhead, the Bengalee, 
the Panjabi and the Maharatta are now but different 
factors of one and the same political unit or nation. 
Thus the Parsi or the Mahomedan in India no 
longer owes any temporal allegiance to the Shah 
of Persia or the Sultan of Turkey, nor do they belong 
to the Persian or Turkish nation. They are both in¬ 
corporated in the body of the vast Indian Nation. 
The G-ovenimerit is the cement of a national organi¬ 
sation and without such a cement even the most ad¬ 
vanced countries in the world would fall to pieces 
like a house of cards. It is quite true, that under the 
existing conditions it is simply impossible for India to 
aim at sovereign independence and yet maintain its 
nationalism; for no sooner such an attempt is made it 
must stand split up into its racial factors, the cement 
would be gone and the vast fabric of its national orga¬ 
nization tumble down entirely broken up. There may¬ 
be then a Bengalee, or a Punjabi, or a Maharatta State,, 
but no longer an IJnited-India, or an Indian Nation. 
For the higher evolution of such a nationality the 
Indian National Congress from the very beginning 
set up an ideal on the permanent basis of a great 
confederacy under a common rule such as was- 
loniisbed by the paramount authority of Great 
Britain. The Ctongress oertainly aims at freedom j bwb: 
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not at separation. On the contrary it is the freedom 
of the different members of a body which while they 
are perfectly free to discharge their respective func¬ 
tions independently are at the same time dependent 
upon onef another for their vital existence as a whole, 
and which in their mutual relation imply no subjec¬ 
tion, but enjoin equality and interdependence. It is 
in this conception that lies the true inwardness of 
Indian nationalism and it is this ideal which constitu* 
tes the just claim of the Indian National Congress to 
be styled a national movement. Lord Hardinge’s 
famous despatch of the 25th August 1911 gives a 
correct expression to the spirit of that movement and 
clearly indicates the only legitimate development of a 
permanent British rule in India. However much 
British diplomacy may turn and twist the plain terms 
of that important document to wriggle out of an in- 
evitable situation, it is bound to work out its peaceful 
solution at first in the formation of a confederacy of 
autonomous units within the country and at the con¬ 
summation in the evolution of a larger, stronger and 
prouder unit, self-contained, self-adjusted, self-reliant, 
and standing side by side and co-operating with the 
other self-governing units of the Empire, Such a 
conception must no doubt take time to materialize 
itself; but it is by no means a fantastic dream. Besides, 
the world has always dreamt before its waking and 
evolved its sternest realities out of its wildest dreams. 
But even without indulging in dreams it is permissible 
to read the signs of time which in its onward and 
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irresistible march is visibly arraying the moral forces 
of humanity for a thorough revision and re-adjustment 
of the destinies of the world from which India alone 
cannot be excluded. If the Philippines in the Atlantic, 
the Poles in Central Europe, and even the Negroes of 
Liberia have succeeded in evolving their destinies as 
self-governing people, the claim of India for an equal 
partnership in the federation of the British Empire may 
be neither so extravagant, nor so remote and visionary 
as to be altogether beyond the range of practical politics* 






CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE CONGRESS. 

Unification. 

H uman nature, says Hobbes, is a strange admix¬ 
ture of contrarieties. It is always dissatisfied 
with the present, and while the eternal law of progress 
incessantly impels it to court the future, it seems never 
tired of its lamentations for the “ good old days ” 
which it has deliberately changed and which never can 
return. If such inconsistency is only an aberration of 
human nature in general, it is the marked character¬ 
istic of the Indian temperament. To the Present it 
can hardly be reconciled until it has vanished into the 
Past, while its feeble attraction for the Future looses 
all its force even as it makes a new approach to the 
living Present. While the robust living nations of the 
world, believing as they do in its perpetual evolution, 
generally look to the past only to receive inspiration 
for the future, old decaying people like the Indians, 
whose only pride is in their past, regard the moral pro¬ 
gress of that world as having long passed its meridian 
and as now being on its descending node. They have no 
faith in the world’s resurrection until its annihilatif.n 
and as such very little confidence in its future. Centurias 
of revolutions and changes have made them sceptical of 
the justice and conscien,ce of a materialistic world, while 
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the teachings of a mystic philosophy, which represents 
that world as a delusion, furnish them sufficient consol¬ 
ation for patient submission to “ the slings and arrows 
of an outrageous fortune.” Take hopeless bankrupts 
they fondly dote upon the legends of their vanished 
glories and while bitterly complaining of the present 
they are more inclined to suffer the evils which they 
know than fly to others which they know not. Their 
loyalty and devotion to time-honoured institutions and 
established order of things make them generally averse 
to a change and naturally dispose, them to drift. Their 
contact with Western culture has liowever gradually 
changed the angle of their vision and from the dream¬ 
land of their mystic philosophy they are slowly awaken¬ 
ing to the realities of a living world. The Congress 
working on ideaw and ideals has been largely 

instrumental in breaking down this inertia and in infus¬ 
ing a spirit of useful activity in the national character. 

It has dissipated the wildest fancies of a people who in 
their philosophical contempt for this life seemed to have 
acquired more intimate knowledge of the unknown than 
of the known, more of the next world than of this. It 
has inspired them with a living consciousness which has 
diverted their mind from the dead past to the living 
present and fixed their attention on the coming future 
with hope and confidence. But though the conscious¬ 
ness has oome, the latent poison in the system seems 
not to have entirely lost its deleterious effects. In the 
Indian temperament a moral aversion to fight and a 
habitual love of repose act in the first place af a dettsr. 
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rent to the assumption of an aggressive attitude for the 
assertion of any right, and when force of circumstances 
constrains it to take the defensive, or to seek for a 
change, that temperament cannot keep up a long and 
sustained struggle and naturally demands a speedy 
solution. One score and eight years are nothing in the 
life of a nation, and yet within this short period there 
are not few people who seem to have become, tired of 
the fight. It is besides a strange feature of the situation, 
that those who have rendered the least active service 
are the most sceptical of success and in their inert 
pessimism despondently, if not derisively, ask what has 
the Congress done for a quarter of a century ? But a 
little reflection would show that the Indian National 
Congress has done more for India in twenty-five years 
than what the National League with all its superior 
advantages did in about fifty years for Ireland. 

Next to the national consciousness which it has 
awakened the first and foremost work done by the 
Congress is the unification of the various and diverse 
races inhabiting this vast country. It has moulded a 
vast heterogeneous population into a homogeneous whole. 
If the Congress had done nothing else, this one achieve¬ 
ment alone would have justified its existence for twenty- 
five years, A generation ago the stalwart and turbulent 
Punjabi, the intelligent and sensitive Bengalee, the 
orthodox and exclusive Madrasi, the ardent and astute 
Maharatta, the Anglicised Parsi and the cold, calculating 
G-uzeratti, were perfect strangers to one other, and if 
they happened to meet anywhere they learnt only <»• 
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despise each other. Their hereditary tradition was one 
of mutual distruj^t, while their past history was marked 
only by internecine feuds, pillage and bloodshed. 
But what are they to-day ? They are now all united 
by a strong and indissoluble tie of brotherhood, over¬ 
riding all distinctions of caste and creed, and inspired by 
mutual appreciation and common fellowship- Hatred 
has given place to love and callousness to sympathy. 
In the prophetic words of Dr. Rajendralala Mitter 
*Hhe scattered units of the race have coalesced and come 
together.” The “ geographical expression ” has become 
a political entity and the congeries of people” have 
come to form a nation. The descendants of the Burgis 
are now among the fastest friends of the Bengalees and 
many a young man now in the Grangetic delta wonder 
why there ever was such a thing as the Maharatta 
Ditch, or how the sweet lullaby with which the Bengalee 
baby is composed to sleep was ever invented by the 
matrons of an earlier generation.* A magnetic current 
has been established from North to South and from 
East to West and a common pulsation now vibrates 
throughout the land. A Land Alienation Bill or a 
Colonization Bill in the Punjab, a revision of Land 
Settlement in Bombay or Madras, a territorial redistri¬ 
bution in Bengal and a mosque dispute in the United 

* As the Germans are niek-named by the French as Boches^ 
so f^e Maharattas who used to carry on depredations in Bengal 
and levy the chouth were called Burgis by the Bengalees. The 
doggerel to which reference is made maf* be rendered as follows 
My baby sleeps; the neighbours have gone to rest; but the Burgis 
have come; the locusts have destroyed the crop, and whence shall 1 
pay chouth ?” The Burgi at one time was the Bona of India. 
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Provinces—now all strike the national chord and the 
whole country resounds in unison, and whatever adminis¬ 
trative measure injuriously affects one province is now 
sorely felt and automatically resented by the other 
provinces. India is no longer a menagerie of wild and 
discordant elements and its peoples can now hardly be 
used as game-cocks to one another. They are now 
imbued with a national spirit and are daily growing in 
solidarity and compactness. The Congress has thus 
laid the first concrete foundation for the colossal work 
of nation-building and the establishment of an united 
Indian federation under the aegis of the British Crown. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

During the last thirty years the national character 
and characteristics have also undergone a remarkable 
change. As under the breath of the new spirit the 
popular mind has expanded and narrow communal 
sentiments have broadened into wider visions and con¬ 
ceptions, so the national character has also acquired a 
corresponding hue of healthy tone and complexion. 
Ideas of ^If-respect, self-reliance and vSelf-sacrifice, 
fiioagh not yet fully developed, are quite manifest in 
almost every grade of society and in nearly every 
of life ; while greater love of truth, courage and 
straightforwardness, sometimes bordering even on im- 
pertiaencie, are the notable traits in the charac¬ 

ter of the edimasfed young men in the country. The 
sense of hnnoBiating ^ dependence even in domestic 
relation is dying oixl,^^^hile in some places even the 
time-honourf4. of the family, tfet 
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special feature of Indian social organisation, has be¬ 
come 80 much loosened as to be almost threatened 
with a collapse. Individualism is the most marked 
characteristic of the educated community and whe¬ 
ther young or old they are all animated by a 
manly desire to think and act for themselves, althotigb 
this tendency is too often carried to extravagant excess, 
on the one hand through blind, indiscreet attempts 
to enforce implicit olx'dience and on the other band 
from inordinate conceit and impatience of control. It 
is in fact in this development of their character, even 
more than in their higher conceptions of future hopes 
and aspirations, that the educated community ns a 
whole have come into direct contact and conflict with 
the notirms and traditions of an orthodox bureaucracy 
which, unable to divest itself of its long-standing preji*. 
dices, starts at every change and suspects every fresh 
development to be a malignant growth. A claim for 
better treatment, a tendency to resent gratuitous 
insults and resist forced exactions of liomage, so long 
enjoyed as abwctbe by a dominant race, and above all a 
demand for justice and fairness are the natural outcome 
of the education which the people have received and 
the new consciousnesH to which they have awakened. 
Whether in official or public life there is no longer in. 
the country that heavy atmosphere of cringing servility 
which provoked I^ord Macaulay’s highly oolourecE|^pio- 
ture of the Indian character towards the middle of th© 
last century, and if the noble lord had been living to-, 
da? might well have been aurpriaed to ilnd, 
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while the people themselves have so largely shaken off 
the moral weaknesses with which they were so lavishly 
charged, there are those among his own countrymen 
who secretly regret the change and would fain perpet¬ 
rate in this country the spirit which he so strongly 
and eloquently condemned. It may be said with 
pardonable pride that in uprightness and integrity, in 
hoaesty of purpose and devotion to duty, in fortitude 
and patience, no less than in their intelligence and 
i^tnde for work, Indians in the inferior ranks of the 
j^Uic 8ervi<»s, to which their lot is generally confined, 
giliy bold their own against Europeans who are some- 
verj much their artificial superiors in position ^ 
Mlhoritj and influence; while as regards the larger 
body of the educated public it may be no exagger- 
wMm to say, that with all their defects and short- 
cwiings they are on the whole now a manlier 
mm imbued with higher ideas of public duties 
aad re«|)OBsibilities in the discharge of which their 
0 wii pattriotic impulse supplies the only motive 
]pw«r and lor the fulfilment of which they neither 
Mm mm expect a higher reward than the apprecia- 
mm Omr countrymen and the approbation of 
tlMT aw® aauscience. Whether it be a disastrous 
laad m a decimating famine, an awful outbreak 
rf peifeleaw or am overwhelming pressure of a vast 
refigiawi concourse, everywhere they are ready 
bmvely to fime the situation and make the necessary 
sacrifice*. Etco in anarchism, the ugliest development 
m£ the present atuation, which is regarded in this' 
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•country not simply as a social crime but as a mortal sin, 
ther;*! is a spirit of wreckless courage which if directed 
in proper channels might have proved a valuable asset 
towards a higher development of the national life, and 
many a young man like Kanayelal Dutt might have 
under better guidance and with proper opportunities 
died as martyrs, rather than as murderers, in the service 
of their King and their country * It is not at all sug¬ 
gested that this national character is above reproach, or 
has become even properly developed. On the contrary 
it still suffers from many a serious defect which severe 
training and systematic discipline alone can eradicate. 

It lacks that vigour and tenacity, patience, and 
perseverance and above all that stiffness and elanti- 
oity which constitute the backbone of a people and 
make human nature proof against reverses and des¬ 
pair. People still want that confidence in themselves 
and trust in others which respectively form the 
asset and credit of the corporate life of a nation. 
However unpalatable and humiliating the confession 
may be, if we are only true to ourselves it must bp 
frankly reoogniaed that one of the darkest spots and 
weakest points in our national character is jealousy. 
Many years ago in course of a private conversation n 
European friend, who subsequently rose to the position 
of Commissioner of a division, asked the writer of thesp 
pages,—what was the distinguishing feature between 

* Th* pment European war has opened aaob an opportunity. 
Indeed titeSVenoh who are nothing if not original in everythinK 
hare formed regiments of their ** orTminal heroes ” who are s^ng 

f ood aooount of their desperate character aod a similar experubenih 
n tixis oonntry might prove equally snocessfal. 
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lodmn «d Earopean character which made merit rise 
« dow in India and so fast in Europe ? The writer 
by referring to the superior intelligence, 
«g»dtyand industry of the European ; but before he 
«mtd proceed farther his friend interrupted him 
mjing, that he was mistaken and going in a wrong 
line, as the real explanation lay in another and in 
qmie a different direction. The average European, he 
tmM, was not more intelligent than the average Indian, 
<i^tle as regards industry he bad always found to his 
Hsprise that the ill-paid Indian ministerial officers 
vcsrccd more assiduously and with greater devotion 
tibui any European officer could be expected to work 
TO der similar conditions. The real answer to his 
qiQesfson according to him was to be found in the 
natiimal trait and not in any individual characteristic 
of the two races. “ In a Western country,” he said, 
“ whea a man shows signs of any extraordinary talent 
is any direi^OD the whole community rushes in to push 
kjm up; bat in India the general tendency is to pull 
Ida down.” Although there are other material differ- 
MM«« in ih® cireamsfcnnces of the two races and much 
aMf be said against a generalization of this kind, it 
jHPesMi im|»e«ab!e to deny that there is considerable 
iareem i^rvatioii. The Indian character has no 
ctoaht aHi^wd, as has already been observed, a higher 
Jtowi ia mmy dfeeetioBS£ hut it can hardly be denied 
tiudevtsi have more detractors than 

odanteini of public services, which 

ia the iBoat pofeataseeBlive to public action, is yet very 
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feeble and inactive in thi« country. If we are really 
anxious to elevate ourselves in the scale of nation* we 
must not deceive ourselves by puttinj^ the flattering 
unction to our soul. True patriotism does not consist 
either in blind, idolatrous veneration of a dead past, or 
in subtle ingenuity to extract metaphysical secrets out 
of metaphorical aphorisms for the gratification of vanity' 
and egotism. A tlioughtful writer has somewhere 
observed, that “ there ore natures which can extract 
poison from everything sweet,” and it will be found 
upon close examination, that a spirit of captious 
criticism wanting in due appreciation of merit, whether 
in a friend or ati adversary, is a mental disease which 
in its chronic stage works as a slow poison to the 
understanding as well ns to other mental faoulties and 
in the end terminates fatally to the moral nature 
also. There are always two sides to a question, 
and a cultivated mind ought carefully to weigh the 
pros and cons before pronouncing judgment on it. A 
well-regulated, disciplined character is the first requi¬ 
site of a national development. As license is not liberty, 
so arrogance is not indepen(ieiioe. Leadership is not a 
privilege but a responsibility, an<l one must learn to 
follow before he can aspire to lead. A community 
where everybody is ready to command and none to obi^ 
must be either a Babel, or a Bedhun, or a Billinpi^te. 

SOCIAL AND IMDUsmtAL mOOBESS. 

Next in order of importanoe is perhaps the imu- 
guration of social reform and industrial deveiopneBt to 
both of which the Congress has so largely eoBlndhuteil. 
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It will be remembered that at the outset mauy were the 
candid friends” who advised the movement to be 
directed towards social and industrial reforms rather 
than towards premature political activities. The mem¬ 
bers of the Congress, however, neither overlooked nor 
under-estimated the importance of these reforms, as 
they were perfectly conscious that in the process of an 
evolution all the three were handmaids to one another, 
although it was equally clear to them that with all the 
diversities of manners, customs, habits and even laws 
and religions of the various races inhabiting such a vast 
continent, it was not possible directly to bring all the 
people together except upon a political platform. As 
the three reforms were inter-dependent, moving on a 
common axle, they understood that if a force could be 
imparted to one of the wheels the other two also would 
automatically move with it. It is a well-known fact, 
that it was largely the members and the supporters 
of the Congrese who individually and in their 
respective spheres of influence started social and 
industrial movements which gradually spread through¬ 
out the country, the Congress itself being the 
centre from which the forces emanated in different 
directions. The Social Conference started in 1888 
and the Industrial Conference inaugurated in 1904 
were two important bodies, which, like two satellites 
revolving each bn its own axis, have moved round 
the Congress in its annual course and contributed not 
a little towards social and eoonomio advancement of 
the country. The Hon'ble Mahadev Q-ovinda Eanadb 
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on the social and the Hon’ble Eao Bahadur E. N. 
Mndholkar on the industrial side are two of the out¬ 
standing figures of the Congress whose services to 
the cause of these reforms must be acknowledged with 
gratitude and respect. The Congress as a huge deli¬ 
berative body cannot, as a matter of course, concern 
itself with the details of these reforms which de.pend 
upon different conditions in different provinces, but it 
cannot fairly be denied, that it has always acted as the 
pivot of all the public movements and the mainspring 
of all the activities which are now at work in all direc¬ 
tions and throughout the country. Whether it be the 
question of sea-voyage or of the depressed classee," 
whether it is the cause of marriage reform or scientific 
education, the actual working bodies may and must 
he different; but the motive impetus genera’fced 
and manifested in all these directions may easily 
be traced to one common source,—the spirit of 
national consciousness evoked by the Congress. It 
has roused a slumbering people from the lethargy of 
ages and vivified them into new life. The Indians 
have drifted too long; but they are no longer disposed to 
drift. Conferences, associations and organizations have 
become the order of the day, and whether it be literary 
or historical researches, or scientific studies, or 4lSe 
resuscitation of decaying arts and industries, or tM 
solution of knotty social problems, everywhere there 
is the manifestation of a new spirit. The rest¬ 
lessness and commotion which are , observa^ble 
almost in every walk of life, the zeal and earnestr 
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Bes« whicli characterise the activities of 
classes and communities for bettering th 
and prospects in life and the high ideals whic 
the people, are all symptoms of a mighty evol 
is noiselessly working its way. In the ferme 
evolution some objectionable things here and t 
BO doubt come to the surface; but this was un 
It is impossible to extract the crystal withou 
the impurities of sugar on the surface in the bo; 
dron. The Congress no doubt is primarily 2 
organisation; but its social and economic aspe 
also be disputed. Mr. Hume in his celebrate 
Sir Auckland Colvin clearly enunciated the re 
ob^ct of-the movement. They were, he sai 
early stage of the institution, the regeneratic 
on all lines, spiritual, moral, social, indus 
political.” “ The main body of the Congress,” 
was directed to national and political objects u 
the whole country was able to stand on i 
ground.” But, as was pointed out, “the soch 
ments varied according to race, caste and 
that they had to be dealt by separate organizai 
■ed to each province or community.” Thus; 
actual working machineries were different, tl 
installation which supplied the motive povi 
of them was one and the same, which led Si 
Wedderburn to point out that as a matt 
“ the workers for political progress were thej 
friends of social reform,” and, he might 
added, that they were alsp among the earfj 
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of the industrial nioveinent and the founders of not a 
few of the BUiall industries which made such marked 
progress during the last few years. Some of these 
enterprises have no doubt suffered a serious collapse; 
but these occasional lapses are almost incidental to 
a nascent stage. Children stagger and stumble before 
they acquire a steady use of their limbs. Want of 
training and absence of sound knowledge and experi¬ 
ence and possibly some lack of moral strength also are at 
the root of these failures which, however deplorable in 
themselves, afford no just ground either for alarm or 
despair. The South Sea Bubble in England and the 
Panama enterprise in France were far greater disas¬ 
ters j but both the Hritish and the French people 
have long outlived these misadventures. A spirit of 
enterprise once created cannot die ; but fanned by its 
own wings Phoenix-like it h bound to rise out of its 
own ashes. 

The much-abused Swadeshi movement has a 
history of its own, Bombay was earlier in the field of 
industrial development with modern appliances and 
machineries; but Bengal and Madras had an indige¬ 
nous textile industry on a more extensive scale which 
was practically extinct under foreign competition. The 
situation was everywhere viewed with grave anxietyi 
though nowhere, except in the Western Presiden^^i 
any active effort was made to grap|>le with it until 
a cry for the revival of the indigenous industri^ wmt 
raised in Bengal where the immortal patriotic »ng rtl 
ifc* Mon Mohan Bose, the founder of the now detent 
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Swadeshi Mela, is still heard with thrilling interest. 
The necessity for preferential treatment of indigenous 
articles was vigorously pressed at some of the earlier 
Provincial Conferences in Bengal, notably at Burdwari 
in 1894, and also on several other occasions where 
ardent Congressmen drew prominent attention to the 
growing poverty and helplessness of the people for want 
of sufficient encouragement of indigenous industries. 
A formal proposal for preferential treatment of home¬ 
made products was for the first time submitted to the 
Subjects-Committee of the Congress held at Ahmedabad 
in 1902; but owing to a divergence of opinion it failed 
to pass through the Committee. In 1905, the people 
of Bengal exasperated by a violent disruption of the 
province adopted a general boycott of all foreign articles. 
On the 7th of August, a huge and unprecedented 
demonstration was held at the Calcutta Town Hall in 
which at a modest calculabion over thirty thousand 
people took part in three different sections, two in the 
upper and lower floors of the historic hall and the other 
and by far the largest section in the spacious open 
maidan in front. So intense was the feeling that the 
spirit of the movement marched like wild fire and the 
< 5 ontagion spread in no time from Lahore to Tuticorin 
and from Assam to Gruzerat. It was generally based 
upon economic grounds; but it cannot be denied 
that the movement had its origin in Bengal as a 
protest against the Partition. The Congress, 
while not countenancing the boycott, gave formal 
•sanction to the Swadeshi In 1906 and enjoined the 
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people to give preference to indigenous articles 
wherever practicable and even at a sacrifice.” With 
all its lapses and indiscretions, which are almost insep¬ 
arable from all movements which have their origin 
in tremendous popular excitement, the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment must be admitted to have given a great impetus 
to the development of indigenous industries in this 
country. That development may not yet have been 
very remarkable; but it is doubtless gratifying that it 
has revived the weaving industry and directed the 
energies of the people into new channels of activity. 
For soap and scent, shoes and trunk, nib and ink, socks 
and vests, pottery and cutlery, as well as various 
kinds of woollen and silken stuff, the country can now 
well afford to stand, though not in the best style, sub¬ 
stantially on its own leg; while the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works started under the initiative 
and guidance of that eminent Indian scientist, Dr. P. C. 
Eoy, have elicited the unstinted admiration of even 
those who are disposed to draw a sharp distinction 
between true and false Swadeshi, 

Above all the patriotic labours of Mr. Jamsetji 
Nasservanji Tata have created an epoch in the indus¬ 
trial regeneration of India. Bombay received her early 
initiation in Industrialism from the American Civil War 
of 1861-65 when her attention was drawn to her 
opportunities in cotton trade. Although Bombay has 
never ceased to complain about the arbitrary and ex¬ 
acting system of her land settlement under the opera¬ 
tion of which the fruits of her agricultural labour# 
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are periodically shorn off like the proverbial sheep to 
meet the demands of the State, she may yet find 
sufficient consolation in the thought that the indus¬ 
trial activities and enterprises of her people may be 
due in no small measure to the depressing conditions 
imposed in their case upon agricultural pursuits which 
appear to have so largely absorbed the comparatively 
indolent population of the permanently settled provin- 
; while her own people driven from the fields to the 
factories have found ample compensation for the pre¬ 
carious doles of nature in the larger bounties of arts and 
iudostries. The first cotton mill in Bombay was started 
m 1855 by Cowasji Nanabhoy Davar who was followed 
by a noble band of equally enterprising industrialists 
among whom the names of Eoychand Prerachand, 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy and Sir Dinshaw Manekji 
Petit are known throughout the country. But the 
greatest and brightest of this galaxy of stars who ush¬ 
ered in the industrial renaissance of modern India was 
perhaps Jamsetji Nasservanji Tata. Full of patriotic 
ideas and sentiments Mr. Tata established in 1886 a 
w&w cotton mill which he appropriately styled the 
Swad^hi Mills.” Bat the greatest W(frk of Mr. Tata 
wMeh will ever enshrine his name in the grateful 
memory of his countrymen is the Scientific Eesearch 
lustitute for which he made a princely donation 
of 80 lakhs of rupees and which planned and matured 
during his lifetime was subsequently established, with 
the lielp and co-operation of the Grovernments of India 
and of Mysore, by his worthy son Sir Dorab. Tata at 
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Bangalore within the territories of the latter. Mr. 

Vulcan Steel and Iron Factory recently establigli 
at Sakchi within the territories of another Indi^ 3 Q_ 
prince, the Maharajah of Morbhunj in Orissa and htijs 
Electric Installation at Bombay for utilizing 
waters of the Western Ghauts, are colossal 
which bear testimony not only to his extraordina.j-y 
genius and enterprise, but also to the vigour axici 
robustness of the industrial renaissance which fckas 
dawned upon the country with the first awakening 
of its national consciousness. Truly has the biograpt^-er 
of Mr. Tata remarked that he “was a Swadeshi of 
Swadeshists long before Swadeshism was boomed ixi 
Bengal.” 

The Co-operative Movement, which has made sxieh. 
rapid strides during the last few years throughout titie 
•country and particularly in Bengal, is another evidexioe 
of the spirit of self-help which has come to auiisdate 
the national character and of the aptitude which tilie 
people have acquired for the management of their own 
affairs. It is indeed a matter of as much regret of 

gratification, that in all these healthy developments fJtxe 
people bad so liftle to count upon the active help aird 
co-operation of the State and so largely to depend npon 
their own resources. With the notable exception of* 

Tata Iron Works there appears to be no industrial 
projech in which the Government has as yet eit^lner 
taken the initiative or generously extended a «i3*I>- 
^tantially helping band. Whether for training mexiL 
scientific and industrial education in foreign 
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m in sfcartinj^ new industries at home, the people have- 
had practically to depend upon their unaided efforts 
and their extremely limited resources; while the 
examples of Japan and China in the East and of 
the Philippines in the West have served only to 
tantalize and mortify a people proverbially the 
poorest in the modern civilized world. The patriotic 
efforts of Messrs, Norendra Nath Sen, Jogendra Chan¬ 
dra Ghose in Bengal and J. N. Tata in Bombay for 
giving technical education to our young men were move¬ 
ments in the right direction ; but for want of adequate 
support and encouragement they practically collapsed 
after a short but very useful career of existence. It may 
be remembered, that even in the seventies and eighties 
of the last century it was almost a fashion in 
certain quarters to twit the people with their universal 
hankering after services under the State which it was 
truly impossible for any Government to satisfy; but 
now that the people have realized their mistake and 
turned their attention to industrial and other develop¬ 
ments, men in ajithority are not wanting to remind 
th^ that ‘‘ India is essentially an agricultural coun¬ 
try,*^ and that as such their hands should be directed 
the plough and not to the steam-engine; while a 
responsible member of the Supreme Government, being 
recently driven almost to a corner on the question of 
stale aid to some of the crippled industries in the 
couBfa:y, plainly said, that India need not care about 
her industrial development when there was England feu 
supply all her requirements. What a frank confe^ion 
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and a bitter disappointment! If England could have 
supplied all the wants of India it would not have been 
possible for G-ermany to swamp her market. Besides, 
where is the Ordinance of Nature which has made this 
classification among mankind and provided that some 
people must not learn to govern themselves, but be 
content with being well-governed, and that some coun»- 
tries must extract only raw materials from Mother Earth 
leaving others to convert them into more valuable 
finished articles ? Providence certainly has nowhere 
prescribed these conditions and sanctioned this division 
of labour. True it is that all people are not at all 
times equally trained and equally competent to parti¬ 
cipate in the blessings of arts and sciences; but it 
should be the highest aim of a benevolent Government, 
whether foreign or indigenous, -^to foster and stimulate 
as far as lies in its power the energies and activities of 
the people comitted to its care in every right direction 
for the advancement and amelioration of their eoonooM'b 
condition. Even free and resourceful countries like 
Germany and Japan have had to count upon state 
bounties and subsidies for their economic development, 
and India cannot fairly be expected to work out her sal¬ 
vation through more enquiries, reports, and exhibitions,* 
The present European war has opened a vast field fdr 
the expansion and development of Indian industries. 
The extensive trades of Germany and Austria have been 
driven out of the Indian market and if prompt measures 
could be taken to replace them by indigenous produe- 
tions, the economic problem of the country mijjbt be 
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easily solved and at the same time the position of Grov^- 
ernment materially strengthened. But the Grovernmenfc 
seems hardly to realize the importance of this oppor¬ 
tunity which has arisen as a unique good coming out 
of a dire evil. The Congress at its last session as well 
as the Indian public, earnestly pressed the questioix 
on the attention of Grovernment, nor has the Europea*a 
mercantile community altogether failed to express its 
views on the subject. Mr. Ledgard, as chairman of th-e 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce, is reported to have 
pressed at its last annual meeting * the importance of 
vigorous preparations for stepping into Germany’s shoes 
in the matter of trade ” and regretted that the ‘‘ Govern¬ 
ment had not been able to give any indication of a 
policy of assistance towards industrial enterprise that 
might enable the country to take advantage of the 
situation.” It may, however, be hoped that it is not yet 
too late to indicate that policy, so that the precious 
' opportunity may not be entirely lost. 

LOCAL SELF’-COVERNMENT AND REFORM OF 
JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The efforts of the Congress towards the expansion 
ofLocal Self-G^>vernment and the reform of the Judicial 
Ac^inisferation have not, however, met with any en— 
cemraging success. Nearly thirty years have elapsed 
since Lord Bipon introduced the principle of Self- 
Government in Hie administration of the local affairs 
of the people in the ardent hope that it might prove thre 
stepping-sfetme Jbwa^ attainment of NatioEtal 
Self-GovetnMK^ in ^ admini^afion of tla,e 
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country. But within this period the institutioxi has 
not advanced one step forward and it is still held in the 
same leading .string with which it was started, though 
it seems doubtful if in certain directions its tether has 
not been even appreciably shortened. The number of 
the municipal corporations, which are properly 
speaking the really self-governing bodies in the country, 
has undergone no perceptible increase, while their 
powers and privileges have clearly not been enhanced, 
although in not a few ca-ses they have been ruthlessly 
curtailed. As regards the larger bodies of District and 
Local Boards, these have been })raci,icnlly converted 
into a department of the District Administration 
directly under the District Officer, and it certainly looks 
strange that not a single District ha.s been found 
within the lifetime of a generation fib to be entrusted 
with a non-official chairman for this institution. 
Times without number has the Congress pressed for a 
provisional experiment which the law expressly pro¬ 
vides, and at least one Commissioner of an important 
division in Bengal strongly recommended such a trial. 
But a consideration of the official prestige of the District 
Officer, who must be provided octopus-like as it were 
with a number of tentacles to enable him to maintain 
his position and dignity, has apparently over-riddeti all 
claims of justice and fairness, and perhaps it would be no 
exaggeration to say that the Iiooal Self-Governraen t Acts 
of the different provinces are to all intents and pur¬ 
poses a misnomer and the institutions themselves have 
become fossilixed without any possibility of growth o 
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development, though they may of course be liable to 
farther decay. There can be no reasonable complaint 
against legitimate control. But if the Grovernment has 
a responsibility in supervising the workings of these 
popular institutions, it is also not without its cor¬ 
responding obligation to foster, develop and improve 
tiiem. Control without co-operation is only another 
name for obstruction. It is in the air, that it is in 
tlie contemplation of Grovernment also to oj0S.cialize the 
Co-operative Credit Societies which the people have 
evolved and worked out partially to relieve their eco¬ 
nomic pressure. It is to be hoped that a ^powerful 
government will not lay itself open to the charge of 
assuming the sponsorship of institutions in whose 
baptism it had little or no hand, and however justly 
responsible it may feel for safeguarding the honesty 
and integrity of these institutions, it may be fully 
-expected that nothing will be done either to stunt 
tbeir growth, or to alienate popular sympathies and 
■confidence from them. 

As regards the reform of the Judicial Adminis- 
taation, the first principle enunciated by the Congress is 
practically admitted, and it is no longer disputed that 
tihe administration stands in need of revision ; but here 
also, as in the case of Local Self-Grovernment, the 
morbid bugbear of official prestige stands in the way. 
'The Decentralization Commission simply evaded the 
question; but the present Public Service Commission 
will have to decide it either one way or the other. 
Various palliatives have been suggested by those who 
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are no longer able to defend the existing system, buti 
at the same time unwilling to part with it. But 
are mere makeshifts wbich can only defer and not sol ve- 
the question. The question has considerably matured, 
itself and the Congress will have to start a fresh cam— 
paign in the light of the Royal Commission’s pro¬ 
nouncements to drive the discussion to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Parliamentary Enquiries. 

As has already been observed, the last Parliament¬ 
ary enquiry into Indian affairs was made in 1854, and 
ever since the transfer of the rule to the Crown 
in 1858 both Parliament as well as the Government, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, were alike indifferent 
to the Indian administration which was complacently 
left into the hands of a close bureaucracy. The very 
first Congress of 1885 vigorously protested against tliis 
indifference and pressed for a Eoyal Commission to 
enquire into the Indian administration. In 189Y 
the Welby Commission was appointed, and since tlien 
there have been the Decentralisation Commission in 1902 
and the Chamberlain Commission and the Islington 
Commission which are now carrying on their investi¬ 
gations. The Government of India also instituted tlie 
Education Commission of 1882 and the Police Com¬ 
mission of 1902. The results of these Commissions may 
not have so far come up to the fullest expectations of 
the people and ihayhavein some cases proved even dis¬ 
appointing to them. But they bear undoubted testis 
moiiy to the growing interest felt both in England, as 
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well as in this country, in the increasingly important 
and complicated administration of India. It ia in the 
nature of all bureaucratic rules to accord a readier 
acceptance to retrograde suggestions than to progres¬ 
sive recommendations; but the Indian Nationalist 
need not despair. However cautious or dilatory the 
G-overnment may be in giving effect to the various 
wholesome recommendations of these OominiHsions, 
it can never hope to set them aside. Tliere they 
are among the permanent archiveH of the (iovern- 
inent laying down policies and principles which may be 
carried forward, bub upon which it would he difficult, 
if not absolutely impossible, to go back. Htern, neces¬ 
sary changes may be deferred, hut cnimot he averted 
when they are pressed by the irresistible force of time 
and circumstance. 

PUBLIC MEN AND PUBLIC SPIKIT. 

The vitality of a nation is gauged by its power of 
producing capable men at all critical stages of its life. 
Mazzini and Garibaldi in Italy, Thiers and Gambetta 
in France, Yungshi-kai and Sun-Yel-Sen in China, Enver 
Bey and Izzat Pasha in Turkey,—a!) have proved, that 
though passing through the severest ordeal of their 
national existence, neither the Italians nor the French, 
neither the Chinese nor the Turks were among the 
dead nations of the world. The Indian National Con¬ 
gress, though dealing with a subject race, labouring 
under enorinous difficulties and disabilitfea, has prodooed 
a class of self-sacrificing, self-reliant, re^mroefni, 
robust and patriotic men sme of whom, at all events, 
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under more favourable circumstances might well have 
taken their places by the side of some of the foremost 
men in European politics. Their lot might have forbid¬ 
den them from commanding the applause of the politi^ 
cal world and consigned them to the strictures an(J 
captious criticisms of an orthodox and inflated bureau¬ 
cracy; but there are men among them who, if their 
Sovereign had commanded, might have formed a cabi-' 
net or held a portfolio. The most obdurate of pessi¬ 
mists will probably admit and the most cynical oT 
critics acknowledge, that with all their ’shortcomings 
these men are not altogether unworthy products of thef 
modern Indian renaissance which has dawned under 
the mgis of the British rule. They have at all 
events conclusively proved that most of the Indian 
races still possess sufficient vitality and moral stamina ‘ 
to aspire to a place in the comity of Civilised natiobs in 
the world. The public men whom the Congress has 
produced and the spirit of self-help which it has evoked’ 
are perhaps among the most valuable working capital • 
of the country. 

The Nineteen eminent Indians who have so far 
adorned the presidential chair of the Congress will 00*“ 
doubt go down to posterity as among tht' pioneers of 
Indian nation-builders. They are all men who have 
made their mark in Indian History. But besides thes^ 
the Congress has produced a galaxy of men of whom' 
any country might be justly proud. Dr. Ri^endra Dale 
Mitra, Bajah Peary Mohan Mukheijee, Sir Baenlih 
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CSiander Mitter, Sir Gporudas Bauneijee, Mr. Mono- 
mohan ^Ghose, Mr. Norendra Nath Sen, Mr. (now 
Mr. Justice) Asutosh Choudhry, Mr, BaikuntaNath Sen, 
Dr. Bavindra Nath Tagore, Mr, A. Rasul, Mr. Motilal 
Gbose, Mr, Kalicharan Bannerjee, and Mr. Bhupendra 
NathBasu* in Bengal; Maharajah Sir Luchmeswar 
Singhi Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Hasan Imam, Mr. Dip 
Narain Singh, Mr, Guruprasad Sen, and Mr. Mazar-ul 
Haque in Behar; Pandit Ajudhya Nath, Pundit 
^liswambhar Nath, Dr. Sunderlal, Mr, Ganga Prasad 
Varma and Raja Rampal Singh in the United Pro¬ 
vinces ; Sirdar Dayal Singh Mejhatia, Lala Lajput Rai 
apd Mr.. Mahomed Ali in the Punjab; Mr. M. G. Ranade, 
Mr. K. T. Telang, Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, Mr. Luxman 
Nulkar, Mr, Hari Chiplankar, Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Sir Ibrahim Rahimutullah, Dr. Bhandarkar, Mr, 
Setalvad and Mr. Mahamedali Jinnah in Bombay ; and 
Mr^ Krishnaswami Iyer, Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, Mr. 
Ve^raraghava Achari, Mr. Ramaswami Muddaliar, Sir 
Subramaniya Iyer and Mr. Veejaraghava Achari in 
Madras,—all rank among the shining lights of this 
period. Many of these distinguished men would ere 
long have taken their places in the illustrious roll of the 
Congress Presidents but for premature death which 
seems to be the prevailing curse of India. The public 
services of some of these men have also been recognised 
by the Government, while all of them occupy a high 
position in the estimation of their countrymen as their 
trusted guides and leaders. 

^ * Since elected president of the Madras Congress of 1914. 
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From the very beginning the Congress has per¬ 
sistently urged the larger admission of the children of 
the soil into the public services of the country, and a 
mere glance through the pages of the Civil Lists will 
at once show what substantial advancement the coun¬ 


try has made in this direction. Even up to the Sixties 
of the last century the average people were under the 
impression, that the Principal Sudder Ameen on the one, 
sideandthePeputyCollectoron the other were thehighest 
appointments open to the children of the soil and the 
idea of a native of India sitting as a Sessions Judge or 
as a District Officer appeared only as a dream. The first 
Indian Civilian who was a Bengali was not appointed 
to his own province ; while the distinguished trium¬ 
virate, also Bengalis, who followed in the next decade,, 
received an ovation upon their return in 1871 which 
is now seldom accorded to the Governor of a province^ 
Whole Calcutta went to the Seven Tanks Gardens in 


the Belgachia Villa to witness as it were an exhibition 
of a curious specimen of speaking lions brought from 
Europe; while no less a sober person than the 
venerable Dr. K. M. Banneijee in his patriotic pride 
and exultation cried out at a public meeting that 
the event was the second great battle of Plassey 
fought on British soil.” Many a “ battle of Plassey 
of the same description have since been fought and 
won without attracting much attention. Compare 
the earlier picture of the public services with the 
present and there will be no difficulty in realmng 
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the actual measure of the inwardness of that robust 
optimism which possesses the minds of the veterans of 
the Congress as regards the future prospects of the 
people in the administration of the country. Even 
so late as the Eighties of the last century none 
dared seriously entertain the faintest hope of seeing 
Indians on the Council of the Secretary of State, or in 
the Executive Councils of the Governments in this 
country, or even in a Provincial Board of Eevenue, 
Yet all these are now accomplished facts. The 
Indians have now fully established their claims 
from the chartered High Courts and the Execu¬ 
tive Governments downwards to almost every branch 
of the Civil administration, and the question now 
is only one of percentage regard being had to 
alleged efi&ciency of the services and exigencies of the 
State. There is still a sharp distinction drawn between 
what are called the Imperial and the Provincial Services 
in the general administration, as well as in the Edu¬ 
cation, Medical and almost all other departments of the 
State; but this is a shallow, artificial devise to keep up 
a monopoly which cannot, however, be long maintained^ 
and a systematic vigorous campaign is all that is neces^ 
«ary to break down this racial and colour fencing 
which still bars the people’s entrance into the inner 
sanctuary of the administration. But as the irritating 
and invidious distinction cannot be defended on any 
rational principle and as breaches have been effected 
at certain points, the surrender of the strongholds of a 
close, s^fish bureaucracy can only be a question of 
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time. Attempts may be made, as are not infrequently 
made, to repair these breaches, but the ultimate fall 
of these citadels is inevitable. It is, however, a mat¬ 
ter of great regret, if nob of surprise, that men are 
not wanting even among people of this country 
who having themselves risen high in the rung 
of the public services as the result of persistent 
public agitation should be among those who denounce 
such agitation lesfc further agitation might interfere with 
their future prospects. There is a grim humour about 
such an attitude which is not unlike that of a belated 
railway passenger who before he reaches his station 
eagerly wishes that the train might be a little late; 
but as soon as he has comfortably secured his own berth 
begins to grow impatient that it should be any more 
late in starting. Apparently with a view to cover their 
own selfishness these good people confidently assert, 
that public agitation has stopped the right of public 
meeting and necessitated the Press law. But can these 
critics picture even in their own mind a public meeting 
without some sort of agitation behind it ? Or, can they 
conceive of any use of the valut?d right of the freedom 
of public meeting and of speech if it were to be divorced 
from agitation either for the removal of existing griev¬ 
ances, or for the acquisition of fresh rights ? Public 
meetings cannot be always confined to singing requiem 
to an ex-judge or a retired magistrate however brilliant 
his career may have been, nor does the salvation of 
the country wholly depend upon the success of a few 
subservient officers who seem to have learnt the art 
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ofkicking the ladder behind ” almost to gymnastic 
perfection. As for the new Press Act, or the other 
repressive measures which the Government has latterly 
introduced, it is the grossest ignorance that can attri¬ 
bute these to public agitation which the British consti¬ 
tution not only allows, but also encourages. Even the 
authors of these reactionary measures did not attribute 
them to public agitation, but to some other condition 
too well known to require any particular reference. It 
is healthy agitation that invigorates public life in every 
civilised country; and it is a well-recognised fact that 
it is opposing forces which in their resultant action 
keep up the vitality of a system and serve to 
maintain and strengthen it. Those who are afraid of 
agitation and enamoured of the calm repose of an 
easy-going, smooth, indolent life] ought to remember 
that the stagnant water of a pool, though transparent 
and tempting to the naked eye, is always full of noxi¬ 
ous germs and injurious to the system; while the 
muddy water of the running stream is not only whole¬ 
some to drink, but is also fertilising to the ground 
which it inundates. 

THE YOUNO MEN VOLUNTEERS. 

Another achievement of which the Congress may 
justly be proud is the healthy and vigorous impetus 
which it has given to the development of moral courage 
and discipline of the Indian youths. The system of 
Volunteers,” which was first introduced in connection 
with the Second Congress held in 1886 and was more 
fully organised in Madras in the following year, was a 
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vfery useful institution for the training of our young 
raen not only for the immediate object with which it 
was started, but also for preparing them become 
proper and efficient citizen-soldiers for the battle of life. 
These Volunteers ” no doubt came to carry a bad 
odour with the authorities at a subsequent stage and in 
connection with a situation for which no one perhaps 
deplored more deeply or suffered more grievously than 
the Congressmen; but the Indian public have never 
been able to divest themselves of the belief that the 
“ Congress Volunteers” were really more sinned against 
than sinning and that they had a bad name given to 
them only to justify their being afterwards hanged for 
it. If their open and occasional services to the Con¬ 
gress really could have anything to do with the secret, 
abominable practices of a disreputable gang of fanatics, 
why, then the drilling and the gymnastic exercises in 
the schools and even the laboratories in theJcolleges, 
for which the Grovemment itself so amply and 
generously provided, might with equal, if not greater, 
propriety have been held responsible for these untoward 
and disgraceful developments. It seems to have been 
well remarked by a shrewed Frenchman that “ when 
John Bull begins to suspect he generally begins at the 
wrong end.” This suspicion has no doubt succeeded in a 
large measure in segregating the youths of the country, 
not sparing even young men in colleges, from the 
sphere of all political activities; but no reasonable 
explanation is forthcoming as to how beardless boys are 
strangely developing criminal instincts and disposi- 
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fcioDS being practically confined within what rra.«y . 

id. 't* tt* % 

be improperly called as insecure gaols under a ® 

politico-educational surveillance. In a laudab^® ftHtsc- 

iety to protect the boys the schools have been 

cally converted into plague camps where, conop^^^**'**'^ 

cut off from the bracing atmosphere of healthy 

influence, these unsuspecting and impressionabl® 

cents fall easy prey to the insidious, pestilential 

which are abroad and which working in secret fi***! 

ample opportunity to penetrate into the closest re^^^****** 

to misguide these immature lads under grossest nniw- 

representations and allure them to their ultimate-- rtti** . 
It seems extremely doubtful if the moral natnT*«» of 
man can be entirely governed by physical la-v^s 
regulations. Stunt that nature in its normal dev€>'Iop- 
mentinone direction, it will burst out in a maligortinlv 
growth in another. Besides, there are to be foun dl a f« w 
black sheep in almost every flock to poison tb,e 
Thus schools may be barricaded and students segire^*x t’**<f 
and circularized; but there seems to be no iala.ir»rl 
of Juan Fernandez where a resourceful minci X 3 C%t%.y 
not deidse means for its occupation and ultiriciafc^etly 
escape out of it. It seems a grievous mistake to exel odlci 
impressionable young minds altogether from the dnAW*- 
tening influence of public opinion and try to Tbi3.**r» 
useful citizens out of cloisters and dormatories. 
public is a great monitor and a force, and if ife 
sometimes hiisle^s, it oftener exercises a hLeebltiliiv 
influence in shaping and moulding social life. 
ever that may be, the Congress Volunteers praotiiomU jr 
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discharged from the Congress service have foutid scope 
for more active occupation in other and more useful 
directions. Mr. Gokhale’s “Servants of India" in 
Bombay and Mr. Krishnakutnar Mitra’s “ Irregulars ” 
in Bengal are highly useful bodies whose invaluable 
services in times of distress and difficulty have not 
failed sometimes to elicit the unstinted approbation 
and admiration of even responsible officers of Govern¬ 
ment. They may not yet be recognized as occasional, 
useful adjuncts to the administration; but, they are 
undoubtedly a most valuable help to the public on 
many a pressing occasion. On the whole these insti¬ 
tutions are a training academy for the Indian youths 
which have made them ever so manly, so enduring, so 
courageous, so resourceful and so self-sacrificing in 
their life and conduct. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS, 

Among the many minor reforms effected at the in¬ 
stance of the Congress may be mentioned the increase in 
the taxable minimum for the Income Tax; the raising 
of the age limit for the Civil Service Examination ; a 
further extension of Trial by Jury though on a very limit¬ 
ed scale; a partial redress of forest grievances; the re- 
imposition of the import duties on cotton, though with 
a countervailing excise duty on the indigenou sproduots 
which practically operates as a protection to British 
manufactures, and the repeal of the English duty on 
Silver plates, for all of which the Congress carried op » 
persistent agitation both in this country as well as ip 
l^glsmd. But by fer tbe greatest polifeloal aohievsnaefdl 
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of the Congress is perhaps the reform and expansion of 
the Legislative Councils and the appointment of Kxecu- 
tive Councils for the major provinces in which at least 
one Indian member has found a place. All the provinces 
and administrations, whether under Ide«tenant-f}over~ 
nors or Chief Commissioners, are provided with local 
Legislative Councils of their own. The number of mem¬ 
bers for the Councils has been increased and the area of 
representation considerably widened. The right of inter¬ 
pellation with the power of putting supplementary ques¬ 
tions and the right of moving resolutions and introducing 
Bills, are all important privileges secured, the value 
of which cannot be underestimated. The Congress 
strenuously fought for these reforms ever siiH*e 1885, 
and it is these substantial privileges, which were 
partially conceded in 1892 and more fully granted In 
1910, that have led many an alarmist to cry ‘halt* and 
to urge that the Congress having achieved it* main 
object has no just ground for ita further existence. To 
the Indian Nationalist, however, it is only the thin end 
of the wedge, and if ever there was a time to strike 
vigorously that time has now arrived. The Congress 
has never made any secret of Its ultimate goel, and 
while that goal is yet faintly looming in the dim, distant 
future it cannot afford to rest on its oars, nor ivgard 
its mission as even jMirtiaily fulfilled. If the attain¬ 
ment of national Self-Government within the Kmpite 
is its aim, if India is (o throw off the yoke of a Depend¬ 
ency and acquire the status of a Dominion, then It * 
must be admitted that the Cbngress iiaa only just 
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entered on a career of useful existence and that these 
reforms mark only the beginning and not the end of its 
arduous task. It is no doubt amabter of rejoicing that 
a breach has at last been effected in the outer ramparts 
of a benevolent Despotism ; but if the inner citadel be 
the real objective it would be simply foolish to pass the* 
live-long day in only dancing and revelling over that 
breach. Besides, what are the reforms that have 
really been effected ? Without being guilty of want of 
proper appreciation it seems quite permissible to point 
out, that these reforms are mere faint adumbrations of 
a rough political sketch the full representation of which 
in its true colours has yet to be evolved. It is only the 
shadow and not the real substance which has been thrown 
on the screen. The representatioii granted is still very 
inadequate and the electorates highly defective; the 
majority is still with the G*overnment and where it 
has been conceded to the people it is simply nominal 
and illusory. The representatives of the people have 
yet no control over the finances and the resolutions 
which they are privileged to move, and upon winch 
they are entitled also to divide the councils, too often 
prove to be the proverbial Dead-Sea Apple that crum¬ 
bles to the touch. They have yet no binding force and 
cannot iiifluence the policy of Government. As regards 
the substantial modification introduced in the composi¬ 
tion of the Executive Councils of both the Imperial and 
the Provincial Governments it has to be noticed, that 
public opinion does not count for anything and popcdar 
of unquestioned ability, jndgioMml 
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independence, who fought for the reform, are carefully 
excluded from the list. Men like Sir Pherozeahah 
Mehta,Mr. G-.K.Gokhale,*Mr.SurendraNath Hannerjee 
and T)r. Eashbehary Ghoae have no place in these 
Councils, and the people cannot be very mucfi blamed 
if they still labour under the impression that the 
bureaucracy are ill-disjwsed to admit their equals 
and that there is still a marked tendency to take 
aw4y with one hand what is given with the other. 
The voice of the people thus still continues to be pmcti- 
cally the same cry in the wilderness that it used 
td be before, with this difference that, llmt voice 
has found a channel for its articulation and can¬ 
not now be stifled. People are not therefore wanting 
who honestly think, that the present Gouncils are at 
best counterfeit representations of representative insti¬ 
tutions as understood in the British oonsUtutioD. They 
certainly bear a striking family resemblance to not a 
few of the mimic reforms which have found their way 
in this countiy and among which mention may be 
*made of the system of trial with the aid of aMfssom 
With whidh n renowned political juggler, more than 
thitty years ago, hoodwinked the people of this coun¬ 
try as l^ing a fair substitute for Wal by Jury. Flrom 
this, howevet, it must not be inferred that tbfwe reformi 
are altogether discounted, tn fact tliey art Ptithei!’ 
such shams as some hyper-oritica among «• wtmlij 
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sence of British statesmanship as Sif Valentine GfaiWil 
and others of his school would have tts beli'e'^fe. llihy 
undoubtedly roatk a distinct advance in Indian pnli-* 
ties and constitute a substantial instalment of pbH- 
tical enfranchisement of the people. If they hate 
done nothing else, these reforms must be admitfeed ba 
have furnished the people with powerful weapons fbr 
clearing the ground before them, while they art « bib yfet 
out of the wood. I.^>rd Morley’s imagination may not 
be able to pierce through the prevailing gloom to Oatth 
the faintest glimpse of India’s future destiny j bntall the 
same hemay have been the unconscious instrument in the 
hand of an insorutible Providence to work out her 
salvation, and it may be the proud privilege of the 
future historian to reckon him as the Simon de Mont- 
fort of an Indian Parliament. The OcDgmit from tilio 
very outset pressed either for the aboliMon or fet 
the reform of the Council of the Secretary of State. 
Although no statutory reform has yet been introduoedi 
the appointment of two Indians to this Oounoil hafc 
gone a grtat way towards a frdr reCbgnitlon of drt 
principle of representation in this (Jounoil so poeiilb' 
ently advocated by the Congress} While the recent 
attempt of I^rd Crowe for the reform of this Council 
was an augury of considerable importance towards a 
siddfsfrCtoty aolutiion of the question, though unlowto- 
nobe^ idiat attempt has i^oved abortive at beet In 
tlm ]«tfitQt. 

>)9ieh H tlMt brief smrrey of the woirik iMM hbM 
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eiistepee. With all its lapses and shortcomings, it 
must be feirly conceded even by its worst critics, that 
this is no mean record of its achievements; while its 
friends will readily admit that the Congress has 
worked out almost a revolution in the country un¬ 
precedented in the history of a subject people 
under an alien tale. Apart from its political aspects the 
Ciongress has been the fountain-head and mainspring of 
not a few of the activities which have manifested them¬ 
selves in various directions during the last quarter of a 
eentury and inspired the people with ideas of a nobler, 
Hianiiear and healthier life. 

THE NATIVE STATES—AN OBJECT LESSON. 

'It may not be in the recollection of many at this 
distance of time, that at one of the early stages of the 
Omgress a question was actually raised and discussed 
in the Press as to whether the sphere of the movement 
should not be extended to the independent Native 
States. It was, however, wisely decided that the sub¬ 
jects of these States should be left to themselves and 
tlie woA of the Congress confined to British India only, 
l^fe the blessed contagion did not take mUeh time in 
sensing the frontiers and spreading far beyond the 
;^tish territories when the echo of the Congress was 
also beard in some of these independent principalities, 
al^ongb it was thwe the Princes rather than the People, 
who took time by the forelock and adopted the initiative 
in advanced administration. The enlighten^ rulers of 
Batoda^ Mysore and Travaneore have set an 

Sf . 
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eaBQot be lost upon the minds of the more advanced 
British subjects. Much has been said and written on 
the supposed diiSferences between the East and the 
West and where logic has failed fallacies have been 
invoked to support the contention that India is consti¬ 
tutionally unfit for the advanced institutions of the 
West and that no attempt can therefore be made to 
cultivate them even in a hot-house in this coun¬ 
try. But these Indian Princes have, among other 
things, conclusively proved that representative institu¬ 
tions are not altogether foreign to Indian instincts and 
that there need be no nervousness about either the 
introduction of free and compulsory education among 
the masses, or in the separation of the judicial and the 
executive functions of a State. What a sad commentary 
this to the vacillating policy of a mighty, distrustful 
bureaucracy I 




CHAPTER XV. 


the partition of BENGAL. 

There are certain paradoxes which the accumulaV 
ed experience and the collective wisdom of ages have 
acqepted as established truths all oyer the world, and 
« good cometh out of evil ” is one of them. Of all the 
tJesangs in disguise, which ever fell to the lot of the 
Indian people, the Partition of Bengal by Lord Curzop 
pwhaps one of the most remarkable in the history 
of^ritish nilein India. If the Ilbert Bill agitation 
^ opened the eyes of the Indian people to the utter 
helplessness of their position and forced their attention 
to the real source of their national weakness, in the 
Partition of Bengal and its sequel they received the 
first open challenge for a trial of the moral strength 
which they had steadily developed during the past 
twenty years under the guidance and discipline of 
the national organization. The Congress had made 
Qh? dry bones in the valley instinct with life and 
htea^ied a new spirit into them under the spell of 
which the “ scattered units of the race ” had coalesced 
and come to realize that in national evolution unity 
was the main cement and that in the race of life firm¬ 
ness, determination and perseverance were the only 
pa^ports to snccess. Little perhaps did the vigorous 
author of this violent measure and his advisers calculate. 
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that although hammering was one of the orthodox 
methods of effecting division and disintegration, it 
served some times also to beat soft metals into solid^ 
bard lumps. They were also probably unaware of the 
real extent to which the Congress had worked towards 
infusing fresh vitality in the people, in unifying thfm 
for common action and in stiffening their backs against 
reverses. It was apparently overlooked tliat the India 
of 1903 was no longer the India of 1883, and that 
within a single decade the force of a new spirit had 
completely transformed the caterpillar into the butter¬ 
fly. New ideas had burst upon the eyes of the people 
and new ideals had taken possessioti of the public 
mind. In the new cult preached by the Congress the 
people had received a higher revelation under the 
inspiration of which they had renounced individualism 
and embraced nationalism as their oonunou article of 
faith. Twenty years had wrought a great transforma¬ 
tion, if not a complete revolution, in the country, an4 
a people who in 1883 scarcely knew how to organixt 
themselves even in support of the Q-overnment were 
now fully prepared to oppose that Q-overnment in 
defence of tbeir just rights and were certainly not 
disposed to take lying down any outrage upon the 
cherished ideas and sentiments of a growing nation¬ 
ality. The history of the ill-starred measure of tbf 
Partition of Bengal and the various phases through 
which it passed may not strictly appertain to thi| 
U%pi!ttiTe i hut a briff survey of its origin^ the part 
played in it by Congress and the infl's^epoe it 
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dsed on the national character may not be deemed 

irrelevant and out of place. 

Although the project of dividing an indivisible 
people was entirely his own, the idea of territorial 
^distribution of Bengal did not originate with Lord 
Curzon. The proposal to dismember the largest and 
premier province of the Empire sprang from a very 
«ma]l beginning. In 1874 the two districts of Cachar 
and Sylhet, which formed part of Bengal, were for 
administrative convenience transferred to Assam. There 
was hardly any public opinion at the time and the 
severance of two frontier districts did not attract much 
public attention. In 1891 a small conference between 
the lieutenant-Grovernor of Bengal, the Chief Com¬ 
missioners of Burma and Assam and a few military 
authorities was held to consider measures for the 
greater protection of the North Eastern frontier. It 
was then proposed to transfer the Lushai Hills as a 
further addition to Assam, coupled with a recommend¬ 
ation that the Chittagong Division might also go with 
them. In 1896 Sir William Ward, who was then the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, submitted an elaborate 
ad^eme lor the transfer of the Chittagong Division 
and expressed, in a general way, a hope that the 
two districts of Dacca and My men sin gh also might 
eventually be given to Assam. It was precisely the 
old story of the camel and the tent-keeper. Fortun¬ 
ately, however, just at this time Sir Henry Cotton 
succeeded Sir William Ward and th€ broad-minded 
administrator, who could never be persuaded to sacrific e 
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the interest of justice and ' fairness to an aggrandise¬ 
ment of his own power and authority, lost no time in 
nipping the project in the bud. With his intimate 
knowledge of Bengal and the Bengalees, with whose 
legitimate aims and aspirations he always sympathised. 
Sir Henry Cotton opposed the scheme of his predecessor 
and condemned the idea of severing the Chittagong 
Division and the two important districts of Dacca and 
Mymensingh and thereby emasculating a rising people. 
The result was that only the Lushai Hills, which were 
mainly inhabited by a number of \^ld tribes, were 
made over to Assam and the question of the transfer 
of the Chittagong Division and the two trans-Gangetic 
districts of Bengal was entirely dropped. 

Then came the vigorous administration of Lord 
Curzon who was nothing if not original in everything. 
Full of the idea that the past administration of India 
was a series of blunders he was reported to have come 
with ‘‘ twelve problems ” in his pocket with which he 
was resolved to overhaul every branch of that adminis¬ 
tration and recast it in a new mould. In course of this 
Herculean adventure a series of reactionary measures 
were passed which naturally produced widespread 
alarm in the country. The first ordinary period of his 
viceroyalty, though not quite sensational, sufficiently 
disclosed the original bent of his mind. In 1899 when 
he assumed charge of his exalted office he began his 
policy of efficiency by reducing the elected members 
of the Calcutta Corporation to half their original num¬ 
ber and practically vesting the administration in a 
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Creneral Committee in spite of strong protests on the 
part of the electors. This was followed by his honest 
denunciation of a British battalion in Eangoon, some 
privates of which were believed to have outraged a 
native woman to death, but could not be detected owing 
to a conspiracy of silence among the members of the 
battalion. This gave umbrage to a section of the 
Anglo-Indian community with whom the honour and 
life of a native woman were apparently not of much 
consequence when compared with the position and 
prestige of the British soldier in India. In the follow¬ 
ing year Lord Curzon increased his unpopularity among 
the same class of Anglo-Indians by punishing the 9th 
Lancers because at Sialkot two other privates were 
charged with having beaten a native cook to death for 
having refused to procure a native woman for them and 
who likewise remained undetected. In the same year 
Lord Curzon carved out’fche North-West Frontier Pro-: 
vince, and the last year of his administration of this 
period was signalized by a costly Durbar at Delhi 
which bore striking resemblance to the Imperial Ass^m^* 
blage of 1877 in that it followed upon another terribte 
famine which decimated the Central Provinces ii^ 
1900-01. Unfortunately for India, as well as for his 
own reputatipn. Lord Curzon obtained an extension 
his vicprpyalty and it w^ within this extended'period 
that were crowded almost all the violent, reactionary rpea- 
sures with which bis e^qie^t adqiiuistration is so largely 
associated. In all these ipeasures the Indian publip 
saw nothing but a deliberate reversal of the generous 
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policy which, laid down by the Proclauftation 
1^58, had been the recognized guide of successive 
administrations, and which if not uniformly observ¬ 
ed in practice had never been openly violated ip 
principle. J^ord Cordon began by laying the a^e at the 
root of I^ocal Self-Government ai,id e,naasculating th®' 
pretp.ier corporation of the metropolis of the Em¬ 
pire, Then the offieialization of the Universities, the 
curtailment of high education, the abolition of open 
competitive tests for the Provincial Civil Services,, 
the penalization of the civil ofHoial secrets followed 
in succession, and nowhere were these retrograde 
measures more keenly resented, or more sharply 
criticized, thau in Bengal which the official baro- 
ineter always pronounced to be the centre of political 
disturbanoes in the country. Lord Carbon determined 
to break this centre to facilitate fhe progress of hiS; 
policy. He turned up the old records which had been 
consigned to the upper shelves of hia Secretariat and 
ransacked them to reopen the question of the territorial 
readjustment of Bengal, and on the 3rd December 1908 
there appeared the famous Besolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India over the signature of Mr., now Sir^ 
Herbert Ri8ley,theu Secretary to the Home Department, 
announcing the intention of Government to revive the 
question of the transfer of the entire Chittagong Division 
and the two dietriots of Dacoa and Mymensingb to 4saain. 
Without any complaint from the local governinent, 
withont any sug'gestion from any quarter and witkpat 
warning, Lord dtui$on proceeded to relieve the Qovefgf 
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ment of Bengal of its heavy burden, and his proposal 
fell like a bomb-shell among the people. But the 
people though surprised were not staggered and the 
very announcement of this Resolution was the signal for 
an outburst of opposition throughout the Province 
which in its magnitude, volume and intensity was 
simply unprecedented in the history of public agitation 
in this country. It stirred the public mind in Bengal 
to its very depth, and the rich and the poor, the prince 
and the peasant, the educated and the uneducated all 
rose as one man to oppose the violent dismemberment 
of their ancient province, and with it the dissipation of 
their cherished hopes of forming a united nation. From 
December 1903 to October 1905, over 2,000 public 
meetings attended by 500 to 50,000 people were held 
in the two parts of Bengal at which Hindus and Maho- 
medans with equal zeal and earnestness joined in the 
protest. The late ISTawab Sir Salimullah of Dacca at an 
early stage of the agitation was reported to have 
denounced the scheme as a beastly arrangement,” 
though at a later period he seceded from the opposi¬ 
tion for reasons well-known to the public. 

As the agitation began to increase Lord Curzon 
grew more and more nervous; while public criticisms 
both in the press as well as on the platforms gradually 
made him more and more relentless. In February 
1905 Lord Curzon made his famous speech at the Con-, 
vocation of the Calcutta University in which he woulcP 
not feread, as he said, on the “ dusty fields ” of eduea-' 
tion; but read a homily on the (lifference between 
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Eastern and Western ethics and wantonly charged the 
oriental character with want of veracity. He had evi¬ 
dently drawn his inspiration from Macaulay, but had 
failed to study the character of the people who had 
long outgrown Macaulay’s overdrawn picture, The 
Amrita Bazar Patriica at once met this sweeping 
denunciation with an equally scathing retort. An 
ugly incident from an account of his lordship’s early 
travels in the Par East was unearthed out of its for¬ 
gotten pages with which he was rudely reminded 
of the trite old saying, that it was unwise for one who 
lived in a glass house to pelt stones at others. This 
was followed by a huge demonstration at the Calcutta 
Town Hall where on the 11th March 1905 the people 
of Bengal met to protest against the utterances and 
proceedings of the Viceroy which had irritated the 
people beyond all measure of endurance. The meeting 
was presided over by Dr. Rashbebary Ghose who, deeply 
immersed in his professional business, had so long held 
himself aloof from all political discussions in the country 
and whom the sheer necessities of the situation forced 
to throw himself into the vortex of the agitation. The 
meeting after reviewing the entire administration of 
Lord Curzon passed a Resolution condemning all hi& 
retrograde proceedings culminating in the proposal for 
the disruption of an advanced province and of am 
extremely sensitive people passionately attached to their 
country. This was the first time when the people met 
openly to pass a vote of censure upon a Viceroy* yh» 
wm course too much for an equally stHiiMv# Ticeiif 
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to tolerate and descending from the proud pedestal of a 
Viceroy Lord Onrzon assumed the role of a political 
agitator which he had so strongly condemned in his con¬ 
vocation speech. Fully resolved to crush this new spirit 
by dividing the people against themselves Ixird Curzon 
proceeded to East Bengal and there at large meetings 
of Mahomedans, specially convened for the purpose, 
explained to them that his object in partitioning 
Bengal was not only to relieve the Bengal administra¬ 
tion, but also to create a Mahomedan province, where 
Islam would be predominant and its followers in 
the ascendancy, and that with this view he had decided 
to include the two remaining districts of the Dacca 
Division in his scheme. The Mussalmans of East Ben¬ 
gal headed by Nawab Salimullah of Dacca saw their 
opportunity and took the bait. Henceforth the Mahome¬ 
dans of Eastern Bengal forgetting the broader question 
of national advancement and ignoring the interests of 
their own community in Western Bengal deserted the 
national cause and gradually began to secede firom the 
anti-partition agitation. It is, however, only fiilr to 
admit that the most cultured and advanced araoftg the 
IfthSStilmhns did not flinch and speaking at the€cngt«W» 
of 120iS Khwab^a Khajah Atikullah, the of 

Nawab SMismullab, openly said, “ I may tell you ht 
once that it iS not eott^ct that the MusSfalmans of 
Eastern In fevoar of the Partitfon of Bengal; 

The real ifttot Is that ft is only a fear leading Maho¬ 
medans who lor tli^ oth puitposes stiippiorted the 
measure.” fht OihtM IfahOsM^fMS AttoCfotSOn in 
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Calcafcfa in submitting its opinion to the G-overnment 
through its Secretary, the late Nawab Ameer Hossain, 
O.I.E., observed :—“ My Committee are of opinion that 
no portion of the Bengali-speaking race should be 
separated from Bengal without the clearest necessity 
for such separation, and they think in the present case 
such necessity does not esi«t.” 

The agitation however went on in course of which 
hundreds of memorials were submitted to Government 
as well as to the Secretary of State one of which was 
submitted over the signature of 70,000 people of 
Eastern Bengal. Bat the Government mantained an 
attitude of mysterious silence until July 1905, when a 
G-overnment notification suddenly announced that the 
Secretary of State had sanctioned the Partition with 
effect from the 16th October 1905 and that the new 
Province was also to include the six districts of 
Nbrthem Bengal. The people of Bengal would oot 
however yield and took courage from despair. The idea 
of protecting indigenous industries had been long 
before the country, and now the people in different 
places began to discuss the question of eschewing 
British articles, when that devoted and unostentatious 
worker Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra openly advocated a 
general boycott in the columns of his well-knotna papir 
the Sangi^ni. About a doten of the leaders in Bengal 
met to discuss the situation at the Indian ASKKsifttMa 
and after pblemn deliberation resotved bn b<^yodbt id{ 
fdMgh goods ns a prdtest af^inlst this hnt of iagtWfft 
infOsMao. And cn the 7th AugtM liaM 
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memorable meeting which inaugurated the Swadeshi 
Movement. Such was the iiitensity of feeling created 
and such the stubbornness acquired by the national 
character, that on the fatal day of IGth October 
the scene in Bengal became one of wild demon* 
strations unparalleled in the history of the coun¬ 
try. As on the day of the execution of Maharajah 
Nund Coomar the people of Calcutta rushed to 
the banks of the G-anges and bathed themselves 
in its sacred water as an expiation of the sin 
they had committed in witnessing for the first time a 
judicial murder in the land, so from the early morning 
of the 16th October 1905, corresponding to the 30th 
Aswin 1312 of the Bengalee Era, the people in their 
hundreds and thousands in every city, town and 
village marched in solemn processions bare-footed and 
bare-bodied chanting, as dirges, tmtioiial songs and 
repaired to the nearest channel or stream arid after 
performing their ablutions tied the Makhi, tlie silken 
band of unity and fraternity, round one another's 
wrists when amid the deafening cries of Bandematamm 
took the solemn vow in the name of God and Mother¬ 
land, that united they stood and no earthly power 
should divide them, and that so long as the Partition 
was not undone they would eschew as far aa practicable 
all foreign articles. They fasted the whole day during 
which all shops were closed and business and ammuse- 
ments stopped, while many were the towns which even 
according to official reporters wore the appearance of 
the city of the dead. Men, women and children all 
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joined in the demonstration. So intense and widespread 
was the outbarat of this unprecedented upheaval of the 
popular sentiment that the authorities had to take, in 
many places, particularly in the severed districts, ex¬ 
traordinary measures in anticipation of breach of the 
peace. Bat the leaders had strictly resolved upon 
passive resistance and constitutional agitation and every¬ 
thing passed ofif without any hitch anywhere. In their 
utter dislike of the Partition the people nicknamed 
the new Province as Ebassam and to accentuate their 
solidarity paradoxically designated the two severed Pro¬ 
vinces as United-Bengal. For seven long years the 
people persistently carried on the struggle and every 
year with renewed vigour and energy observed the 7th 
August as the day of national rejoicing and the 16th 
October as the day of national mourning. 

Thus the Partition of Bengal was forcibly carried 
out in the teeth of a moat frantic opposition, and 
although Lord Curzon appeared to have been fully 
justified in his bold assertion that, as far as the 
British public were concerned, the opposition would 
end in a blank volley of “ a few angry speeches ” 
on the floor of Parliament, he was entirely mistaken 
in his calculations that the last words on the subject 
would be heard in the House and that the people 
would after a short struggle quietly submit to the 
inevitable accepting his decision os a final settlement 
of their destiny. As has already been said lionl 
Onnson was reported to have oome to India wftti 

**twelve problems" in bis pooket; but whKtiVir 
16 
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the other problems were, the three which ’ he had 
put forward on Local Self-Grovernmen t, Education 
and Administration were sufficient to convince the 
people that he came with a veritable Pandora’s Box and 
let loose all the forces of disorder in the country, Hope 
alone remaining. Even the Anglo-Indian Press which 
was ever so loyal to the bureaucracy found itself unable to 
support his extravagant measures which in the name of 
efficiency aimed at a complete re vision, if not a revolution, 
of the entire system of British rule in India. The Times 
of India remarked :—“ One might well wish that Lord 
Curzon had not returned to India for the second time, 
for he could not have chosen a more effective way of 
wrecking his reputation than he has done.” Another 
Anglo-Indian paper observed, that the “ best of the 
measures (of Lord Ourzon’s administration) against 
which public criticism has lately been directed 
are designed to check a development which has at 
once been the conscious aim and the justification of 
British rule in India, and the worst of them are 
nothing more or less than deliberate steps in reaction 
opposed in method and in character to those traditions 
which underlie what is commonly allowed to be, not 
only the greatest experiment, but the most remarka¬ 
ble attempt towards the government of an alien people 
of which the modern world has any record.” The 
JEnglishman writing shortly after the Town Hall 
Meeting of the 7th August 1905 said :—The change 
which is threatened has been determined upon in the' 
teeth of a practically unanimous public opinion. There 
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is no reason to suppose that this public opinion will 
become silent or non-existent as soon as the Partition 
is carried into effect. The situation will therefore he 
this: An administrative Coup d^etat without prece¬ 
dent will have been carried out. The people wlio 
will have to live under its results will be dissatisfied 
and uneasy. Now all governments, even the most 
despotic, are obliged to rule in the long run in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of the governed, or at least to 
refrain from governing in direct opposition to those 
wishes. The difficulties of the Grovernor of the new pro¬ 
vince under the peculiar circumstance of its emergence 
would, one fears, be extreme, if not insuperable.” The' 
Statesman of Calcutta wrote:—“ There never was a time 
in the history of British India when public feeling and 
public opinion were so little regarded by the Supreme 
Grovemment as they are by the present administration. 
In this matter of the Partition of Bengal the force of • 
public opinion has been remarkable. It could not 
indeed be otherwise, for in spite of their parade of con-, 
suiting the ‘ legitimate interests ’ of the districts * 
involved in the proposed separation, the Government is 
well aware that its schemf^ is a direct attack upon the 
solidarity and the growing political strength of the Beng¬ 
ali race.* * * The Government may or may not choose 
to give weight to the outburst of feeling on the subject 
of the Partition, but it will necessarily recognize the- 
new note of practicability which the present situation' 
has brought into political agitation and it. will soexiear, 
or later realise, that just as religions thrive on persse^ii^i 
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tion, so there is nothing half so effectual as the systenGi*- 
atic disregard of public opinion for fostering political 
discontent,” The following is taken from a leading 
article which appeared in the London Daily Netus :— 
“ Very little is known in this country concerning the 
scheme for the partitioning of Bengal as to which oar 
Calcutta correspondent addresses us. Even the India 
Office is so much in the dark as to the merits and 
demerits of the proposal that it was unable to provide 
Mr. Brodrick with an intelligible brief when the ques¬ 
tion was raised by Mr. Roberts a week ago in the 
House of Commons. In India the announcement seems 
to have come as a complete surprise. In 190S 
Lord Curzon was compelled to bow to the storm 
of criticism aroused by a much smaller re-adjust- 
ment of areas, and positive consternation has been 
created by the present proposal under which twenty- 
five millions of the people of Bengal are without a word 
of consultation to be handed over to a new local 

administration.The inhabitants of Bengal contain 

a large proportion of educated persons very many of 
whom occupy positions of influence and responsibility. 
What was there to prevent Lord Curzon taking counsel 
with the leading citizens and ascertaining the views of 
the localities concerned before enacting this tremend¬ 
ous change ? We are afraid the only answer is, that 
Lord Curzon well knew the views of the peojde, but 
declined to argue with them, or to endeavour to per¬ 
suade them......That re-eousidewdion is desirable is 

obvious from every point irf vfew. It cannot be good 
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statesmaaship to laancli these new provinces in a con¬ 
dition of seething discontent, or to alienate a third of 
our fellow-sabjectsin India. There is no suggestion 
that the noatter is a pressing one, and whatever elements 
of good the scheme may contain are likelier to be 
appreciated if a truce is called for the present than if 
Bengal is incontinently hurried up. The cost of the 
new administration, which is put in some quarters at 
nearly three millions sterling, calls for special attention 
at a time when India is suflFering from heavy additional 
charges. We are convinced that Mr. Brodrick would 
greatly add to the service which he has already done to 
India if he could call a halt in this matter of the 
Partition” 

Such was the verdict pronounced upon the ejffidmi 
administration of the brilliant Viceroy who after 
seven years of vigorous rule found his unpopularity to 
be so universal that he advisedly left India as it were 
by the backdoor without paying even the customary 
farewell visit to the Metropolis where the histoiio 
Viceregal Palace re-called to him, as be himself said 
the memories of his baronial castle at Keddlestone. 

The Congress usually dealt with qneBtians affect¬ 
ing the whole country; but it also occanionally 
interested itself in matters of special local importance. 
Although the Partition of Bengal was apparently a pro¬ 
vincial grievance, in its wider aspect it was regarded 
as a national question of the gravest significance and m 
such the Congress took it up at its very Inoiption in 
1903, and year after year persistently reptattd itt.fre** 
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test in diflferent centres until the whole country ro- 
sounded with the voice of that protest. Apart froxxfc 
the special grievances of Bengal the measure involv©<i 
a question of far-reaching consequences which was 
conflict with its propaganda and threatened its ulti¬ 
mate aim of nation-building and national evolution 
with a collapse. The whole country therefore took tfcti» 
flagrant act of high-handedness as a most outrageoixs 
flouting of public opinion and a most callous disregard 
of the feelings and sentiments of the people. BesiclesS, 
it was pointed* out that if such could be the fate o'E 
Bengal, what guarantee was there that a similar fa.fco 
might not in future overtake the other provinces also ? 
While pointed reference was made to Sindh as a prob¬ 
able factor in the not too unlikely contingency ttna-t; 
might arise in the case of Bombay. Thus the Pairsi , 
the Maharatta, the Madrasi, the Sindhi and tlao 
Punjabi rose as one man with the Bengali to undo tlxo 
settled fact.” Speaking at the Congress of 1908, 

■Hon’ble Mr. Krishnan Nair of Madras feelingly obseac v— 
ed, the Partition of Bengal affects the whole counfciry 
like a deep, bleeding and unhealing wound. So long 
as such a wound exists in the human body ifc is 
difficult, if not impossible, for that body to know pea.eo 
or enjoy repose.” Severe unrest prevailed througliOTxfc 
the county, while a most distressing development of istio 
situation manifested itself both in Bengal as well as in. 
the Deccan* The contemptuous treatment of publio 
opinion by the authorities and their absolute indifferexi 03 
to every proposal of the Nationalists became the 
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of public discussion bofcli in fche Press as well as on the 
platforms throughout the country; while a series of 
repressive measures inaugurated by the Government of 
Lord Minto in quick succession to one another instead 
of providing a remedy for the situation served only to 
intensify the popular discontent. Advantage was taken 
of an old obsolete Regulation to deport, without a trials 
men whose only fault lay in stubbornly opposing the 
settled fact.’’ Sober and dispassionate men like 
Mr, R. N. Mtidholkar from the Berars and Mr, Subba Kao 
from Madras earnestly appealed to Government for a 
modification of the ill starred measure, and notie more 
passionately joined in the appeal than that young lion 
of the Deccan, Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhule, who from 
his place in the Supreme Legislative Council addressing 
the Viceroy, said, My Lord, conciliate Bengal.” But 
in an atmosphere of prejudice and passion, the fdiBh of 
Prestige was in the ascendant and all the protests and 
appeals went unheeded. Mr. Gokhale went to England 
as an accredited representative of the Congress in 1905 
and 1906, and on both the occasions he used his great 
powers of persuasion to impress the authorities as well as 
the public in England with the extreme inadvisability of 
persisting in the unpopular measure adopted by the 
Government of India, Mr. John Morley, who was 
then the Secretary of State for India, was by no meaui 
satisfied with the performance of Lord Curzon. Bat, 
although he found that the Partition had gone wholly 
and decisively against the wishes of the majority of the 
people concerned,” and openly aharacterised it as not 
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being a sacrosanct, be dismisfied the question as being 
a “ settled fact.” His predecessor in office Mr. Brodrick 
(afterwards, Lord Middleton) had also in a spirit of 
half-beartedness, while not fully approving of Lord 
Curzon’s proposals, sanctioned the Partition, and all 
the voluminous representations submitted to him, 
including the one containing over 70,000 signatures 
from Eastern Bengal, went for nothing. It has 
always been like this in India. She has suffered for 
things for which she could be hardly held responsible. 
Mr. St. John Brodrick had to provide an unguent 
for the wounded pride of a meddlesome Viceroy 
in the Curzon-Kitohener controversy ; while Mr. John 
Morley, the author of Compromise, had to pilot 
his Eeform Scheme through both the Houses of 
Parliament. There never was perliaps a better case 
so summarily dismissed in all its stages. People 
in this country who bad all their life worahiped “ honest 
John ” with almost idolatrous veneration lost all con¬ 
fidence in him, while men were not wholly wanting who 
actually went so far as to regard British TJberalism, so 
far as applicable to India, as a meaningless creed. Men 
like Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Herbert Paul and Mr. Keir- 
Hardie, however, kept up a continuous fire over the 
burning quesMtm hi the I/ower House and it is believed 
that it was this incessant heckling over Indian questions 
which was responsible iox Mr. Morley’s translation to 
the calmer region of the Upper Honse and his ultimate 
resignation of the Indian portfolio. In the Ixirds also 
the noble Marquess of Impost in bit old age raised his 
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trembling voice against the infamous measure ; while 
Lord Macdonald openly denounced it as hugest 

blunder committed since the battle of Plassey*” And 
Lord Curzon finding that there was ‘‘ none so poor 
to do him reverence” attempted to*throw the responsi¬ 
bility, like a hot potato, on I^ord Arnpthil and Lord 
Ampthil on Mr. Brodrick. But although the measure 
was thus denounced on all hands and there was none so 
bold as to claim its authorship, it yet seemed to possess 
a charmed life. At last I>ord Morley was succeeded by 
Lord Crewe and in May, 1911, Mr, Jihupendranath 
Basil was deputed by the Indian Association, Calcutta, 
to represent tlie case of Bengal to the new Secretary of 
State, as it was felt that the forthcoming Coronation Dur¬ 
bar in India might be a fitting occasion for a satisfactory 
solution of the situation. No better selection could 
have been made and the trained lawyer and astute 
politician performed his mission in an eminently 
satisfactory manner. With thehelp of I^rd Reay Mr.Basu 
obtained an interview with I^ord Crewe about the 
end of JuTie and explained to him, with a degree of 
fulness and clearness hardly possible except in a |)er- 
sonal interchange of views, the intolerable situation 
which had been created by the Partition and the 
remedy suggested by the people which was calculated 
not only to mend that situation, but which also afforded 
the most legitimate solution for the administratiye 
difficulty of the vast Province. Lord Crewe gave 
him a patient and sympathetic hearing. This was the 
first praefJcal step taken by the people ■ t'lBce 
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Partition was effected towards the solution of the thorny 
question which had set the country ablaze and let loose 
such harrowing miseries and disquietude through¬ 
out the country as even the Council reforms of Lord 
Morley were unabfe to remove. At this juncture? 
happily for India, as well as for England, Lord Hardinge 
succeeded Lord Minto with the rich legacy of a multi¬ 
tudinous population driven almost mad by a violent 
disruption of an ancient province and exasperated by a 
series of repressive and retrograde measures which a 
bold Indian jurist, enjoying at the time no less confi¬ 
dence and respect of the Grovernment than of the 
people, openly denounced as lawless laws.” It has 
been truly said that history repeats itself; and Lord 
Hardinge like Lord Eipon came at a critical moment 
holding the olive branch of peace, sympathy and con¬ 
ciliation for the people. Lord Hardinge assumed office 
in November, 1910, and the leaders of Bengal at once 
organised a fresh campaign of anti-partition agitation. 
Arrangements were made some time in May following 
for holding a demonstration of United-Bengal in the 
Calcutta Town Hall as a signal for a fresh agitation 
under a new Secretary of State and a new Viceroy. A 
police officer was at this time assassinated in the streets 
of the metropolis evidently by an anarchist; and Lord 
Hardinge at once sent for Mr. Sureiidranath Banerjea 
and asked him not to create further public excitement 
at such a j uticttire, adding at the same time that if the 
object of the proposed demonstration waste draw atten¬ 
tion of Grovernment, then the best course for the people 
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was to submit their case quietly to the Government of 
India and he assured Mr, Banerjea that such represent¬ 
ation would receive his most careful consideration. 
The proposed campaign was accordingly dropped 
and a memorial was drawn up briefly reviewing the 
history of the disastrous measure and narrating the 
grievances of the people as well as the disturbances 
which had flowed from it. The memorial also dealt 
with the financial aspect of the question which the 
author of the partition had studiously avoided in 
the formulation of his scheme and finally among 
several alternative suggestions it earnestly prayed 
for a re-union of the severed provinces of Bengal under 
a Governor in Council as in Bombay and Madras, 
The memorial concluded in the following words:— 
In conclusion, we beg to submit that for the first 
time in the history of British Eule in India His 
Majesty the King of England will be proclaimed Em¬ 
peror of India on Indian soil, and His Majesty’s loyal 
subjects in this great dependency look forward to the 
auspicious occasion with the sanguine hope that it will 
be marked by some substantial boons to the people- 
We venture to assure your Excellency, that as far as 
the bulk of the Bengalees are concerned, no boon will 
be more warmly appreciated or more gratefully ac¬ 
knowledged than a modification of the Partition of 
Bengal,” It may be here mentioned that previous 
to the adoption of this memorial a private conference 
of some of the leaders of Bengal and of Beh&r was 
held at the Indian Association where it was found 
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that Behar could not subsseribe to any proposal which 
did not seek for her divorce from Bengal. The memo¬ 
rial was accordingly drawn up on Bengal’s own account, 
signed only by some of the leading men in the 
two provinces of Bengal and quietly submitted to 
the Viceroy on the 12th June, Ihll. This was 
the last representation of the people on the sub¬ 
ject. A copy of this memorial was also despatched 
by one of the members to Sir William Wedderburn as 
President of the British Committee of the Congress 
which reached him at a moat opportune moment as 
Sir William had already arranged for an interview with 
the Secretary of State on the subject. Sir William 
Wedderburn met I.ord Crewe with this memorial and 
like an honest advocate and a dispassionate medi¬ 
ator laid the whole case before him. It was a most 
important interview, although Sir William with his 
characteristic reserve could hardly be persuaded to 
disclose more than an oracular version of what 
actually transpired at it. It is to be highly regretted 
that much of the valuable service actually rendered 
by hirir at this juncture must go unrecorded. It 
was however broadly understood in this country that 
as a result of all the deputations, interviews and 
the discussions which took place in and out of Par¬ 
liament, the authorities in England and the liberals 
in particular were fully ocmvinoed of the grave in¬ 
justice which had been done to an innocent and in¬ 
offensive people and of Uie sev^ unrest for whioh this 
ill-advised measure was mainly, if not solely, responsible. 
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It was also believed, that although the question was not 
free from difficulties, there was no cause for absolute 
despair and that after all if the people could prevail 
upon the Grovernmerit of India to reopen the question 
and suggest a modification, neither the present Secre¬ 
tary of State, nor the Cabinet would stand in the way of 
a revision and fresh settlement of the Settled fact.” 


It was a strange case of retributive justice both 
in procedure as well as execution. As in 1905 the 
partition in its enlarged shape and form was hurled 
like a bolt from the blue without a warning to the 
people who ever since their last representation to the 
Secretary of State were living in a Fool’s Paradise fond¬ 
ly clinging to the hope, that nothing so violent could 
be done by British statesmanship as to go so decisively 
against the cherished wishes and aspirations of the^ 
people concerned; so in 1911 the Indian bureaucracy 
having a few public buildings hurriedly constructed in 
the ruined city chosen to be the capital of the new pro¬ 
vince firmly believed, that the new administration wa» 
built upon a rock and that any further struggle on the 
part of the people was bound to be sheer waste of ener¬ 
gies, if not a risky pursuit after a phantom which could 
afford theifi. no relief, but could only tempt them to 
greater danger and disaster. In the secrecy of its plan 
and the abruptness of its execution the partition met 


the same fate at its exit as at its entrance and was 
equally dramatic at its both ends, with this difference 
that opening with tragic scenes of thrilling inter^lJt: 
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of the gravest consequences. It would appear that Lord 
Hardinge had carefully studied the case even before 
he came out to India and that ever since he 
received the memorial of the 12th June he was 
busy working oat his scheme for a satisfactory 
solution of the vexed question and for the restoration 
of peace and order in the country. This scheme was 
embodied in a secret despatch, dated the 25th August 
1911, recommending formation of a Presidency 
<xovernment for re-united Bengal, a separate Lieu- 
ten ant-Governorship for Behar and Orissa, and the 
transfer of the Imperial Capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi, with the dominating idea of gradually 
extending autonomous administration to all the 
Provinces. All this was of course kept a dead secret 
from August to December. But although nothing 
definite oozed out, there was a persistent rumour 
throughout the country that a final pronouncement 
would be made, either one way or the other, on the forth¬ 
coming occasion of the Royal visit, the balance of Indian 
public opinion being of course in favour of a possible 
modification of the Partition, though the ofiScial circle 
generally scouted such an idea as being a dream and a 
violent improbability, if not an '^actual im”possibility. 
The mystery was however soon cleared and it came as a 
stunning surprise to Anglo-India, both official and uri- 
oflScial, which firmly believed in its prescriptive right 
to be in the know in every administrative measure of 
importance. The pronouncement however did not 
appear in the ordinary garb of a routine work ; hut was 
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ushered in with quite a dramatic effect. On the me¬ 
morable 12th December, 1911, at the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi, in the midst of an imposing ceremony and in 
the presence of a gorgeous assembly, His Majesty 
Greorge V. personally and through his Viceroy an¬ 
nounced one after another all the boons which were 
granted on the occasion to the people of India; but 
there came no response to the wail of Bengal, and the 
vast crowd of Bengalees, who had gone to Delhi in the 
earnest expectation of hearing their sore grievance 
removed, became despondent. At last when the 
King was about to leave the pavilion upon the close 
of the ceremony, he stood and said :— 

We are •pleased to announce to our people that 
on the advice of our ministers and after consultation 
with our Governor-General in Council^ we have decid-^ 
ed upon the transfer of the seat of the Government of 
India from Calcutta to the ancient capital of Delhi 
and simultaneously y as a consequence of that transfer 
the creation at as early a date as possible of a 
Governorship in Council for the Presidency of Bengal, 
of a new Lieutenant-Governorship in Council ad¬ 
ministering the areas of Behar, Chota-Nagpur and 
Orissa and of a Chief-Commissioner ship of Assam, 
with such administrative changes and redistribution 
of boundaries as our Governor-Genei'al in Council, 
loith the approval of our Secretary of State for Lidia 
in Council, may in due course determine. It is our 
earnest desire that these changes may conduce to the 
better administration of India and the greater prosper*- 
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Uy and happiness of our beloved peopleJ^ 1 

The gracioUvS an no qb cement was at once receiv’ed ! 
with tremendous acclamation in which even those who ■ 
could not be very well pleased with the changes made j 
lustily joined not understanding of course what the 
announcement really was. One Bengal officer after¬ 
wards humourously said, that he did not know that he 
was cheering his own death-knell. So great was the 
joy and enthusiasm created by the annoancement that 
after the King left a number of young men, mostly 
Bengalees, rushed in and kneeling before the throne 
reverently kissed the footsteps from which the an¬ 
nouncement had just been made. The glad tidings 
were flashed throughoat the country and was the 
signal for an outburst of loyal and enthusiastic ‘ 
demonstration throughout Bengal which was as genu- 
ine as it was unprecedented. By a subsequent notifica¬ 
tion United-Bengal was raised to the status of a Presi¬ 
dency Government from the 1st April, 1912, with Lord 
Carmichael as itsfii^t Governor who was specially chosen 
the ^3ng to take the helm of the new administration* 
T^us angle s^ke of Lord Hardinge’s concilia^ 
tory policy, as % ai mnd^ at once dispelled the 
severe usrest whi^J^f a dosen repressive ineasur»of 
Ms predecessor were unable to cope with. It must 
here be a^owledged that though Bengal had no doubt 
fought Mavrfy for six long years under the indomitable 
l^der^up of Mr. Surendra Nath Banneijee, the un- 
stinted mmal suf^Knrt^ ;^ she received from the 
whole mxmtxj t% Cfemgress, as well as fromife 
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individual members, in the hour of her trials and tribu¬ 
lations, not only largely sustained her in her great 
struggle, but also added considerable weight and im¬ 
portance to the anti-partition agitation. But for the 
support which the Congress and the country lent her 
it seems doubtful if Bengal unaided could have either 
sustained the agitation, or brought it to a suc¬ 
cessful termination upsetting a settled arrangement 
within such a comparatively short period. It should 
also be gratefully acknowledged, that the support 
accorded to it by sympathetic Englishmen, in and 
out of Parliament, was materially helpful in bringing 
the issue to a successful termination. Nor should it be 
forgotten, that when the matter was discussed in the 
Cabinet prior His to Majesty’s departure for India, Lord 
Morley did not stand in the way of the proposed 
unsettlement of his “ settled fact.” 

The anti-partition agitation was not only a suc¬ 
cessful test of the strength of the cement which the 
Congress had created for its work of nation-building ; 
but it has also signalised the triumph of public opinion 
in its trial of strength with a strong bureaucracy. It 
has restored India’s faith in British justice and her 
confidence in the ultimate success of constitutional 
agitation under British rule. It has also inspired the 
Indian mind with a firm conviction in the strength of 
public opinion properly organised, wisely directed and 
zealously carried on within the scope and limits of the 
British constitution. That constitution yields to no 
other force but that of moral pressure and answers to> 
16 
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no other call than that of public opinion. Open 
Wheatand “ Open Barley” would be of no avail: Ife 
is the Open Sesame ” of persistent constitutional agi¬ 
tation which alone will throw open the door of its 
conscience. If the history of the Partition of Bengal 
has one lesson cl^rer than another for the Indian 
Nationalist, it consists in the weight and importance of 
public opinion which is the irresistible and unresisted 
master erf the British constitution. 




CHAPTER XVI. 


THE INDIAN UNKEjT AND 1T3 REMEDY. 

"I'^HE unrest in India has been the theme of earnest 
A and persistent discussions during the past few 
years both here as well as in England. Whether it be 
the customary pronouncement of an administrator, 
or the official report of any branch of the 
administration; whether it be the criticism of a 
publicist, or the harrangue of the political agitator 
on the public platform, and whether it be a 
debate in Parliament, or the academic discussion in 
an Indian Legislative Council, nothing passes without, 
at least, a parting shot at the Indian unrest and with¬ 
out every one in his own way recommending his own 
specific for its treatment. The unrest is admitted; but 
while the bureaucracy would fain attribute it to a sud¬ 
den restlessness among the people owing to an un¬ 
wholesome development of certain extravagant ideas in 
their minds, the people with equal emphasis, though 
not with equal authority, would lay it at the door of 
that bureaucracy who unable to adapt themselves to 
the altered state of the country, have lost all sympathy 
for their legitimate wishes and aspirations and are evi¬ 
dently determined not to guide and control, but simply 
to curb and crush the rising spirit of a renovated people 
with old, antiquated methods of reaction and repi«asioi3U 
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It is, however, a patent eirenmstanee that in a depend¬ 
ency governed like India the people have nothing to 
gain but everything to lose by unnecessarily irritating 
the authorities; while an autocratic rule, such as is 
firmly established in this country, has very little to 
care about and certainly nothing to fear from any 
sullen discontent of the people. It is a common saying 
among the people in this country, which even the 
meanest among them accepts as a rule of conduct in 
daily life, that even the lunatic understands bis own 
interest; and agitation which always involves heavy 
sacrifice of time and energy cannot be a pastime 
with an Oriental people nurtured upon a philosophy 
which represents this mundane world as a delusion 
and guided by religious faiths which preach only eter¬ 
nal peace and repose. 

It was Edmund Burke who speaking even of free 
countries said, that whenever there was a friction be¬ 
tween a people and its Government it was invariably 
the case that the former was in the right and the latter 
in flie wrong. It has always been conceded even by 
their worst critics that the Indians are by nature, as 
weH as their religious instincts, an extremely docile 
and a tractable people and that whatever the other 
defects and blemishes of their character may be it is 
generally free from the taint of ingratitude. The 
Indians have always recognised the manifold blessings 
of the British rule, notably the security of life and 
property it has secured, the administration of justice it 
has established and the education it has fosterdi and 
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extended throughout the country. As regards the deve¬ 
lopment of the internal resources of the country and its 
economic condition there is no doubt considerable differ¬ 
ence of opinion; bub there is an absolute consensus 
of opinion as well as of feeling throughout the coun¬ 
try, that but for the British rule it would have been 
impossible for the various races inhabiting this vast 
continent to have attained the peaceful progress it has 
attained in many directions within the last hundred 
and fifty years. Even the most unrelenting critic is 
forced to admit, that if India has paid a heavy price 
for that progress, her gain also has not been inconsid¬ 
erable, and that plus and minus the balance of 
advantage is still on her side. On the other side it is 
hardly disputed that India was not, correctly speaking, 
conquered by the sword, but won by the willing alle¬ 
giance of a people who were unable to govern them¬ 
selves. If that is so, the question naturally arises, how 
is it that the Indians have, after a peaceful, beneficent 
rule of more than one and half a century, suddenly 
developed such a spirit of restlessness and discontent ? 
Can it be Sedition—an earnest desire on the part of the 
people to overthrow the British Grovernment and estab¬ 
lish their absolute independence? If that were so, any 
attempt on the part of the people to shake, off the Bri¬ 
tish yoke would have proved as disastrous a failure as the 
maintenance of settled Grovernment by Britain herself 
even for a year despite her naval and military strength. 
The cry of Sedition was as false as it was senseless and 
impolitic. There never was in these years a naovement 
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anywhere to subvert British rule in India, nor was there 
a single overt act lending colour to a possible tendency 
towards such a movement, besides some insane, mean¬ 
ingless, incoherent, inflammatory eflfusions contained in 
a few anonymous pamphlets or leaflets which some 
mischievous urchins might circulate for creating either 
a fun or a senseless sensation in the country. If a 
dastardly attempt on the life of Czar Nicholas, or the 
murder of King Humbert, or the assassination of Presi¬ 
dent Carnot could not be construed into an attempt to 
overthrow the Eussian Empire, or the Italian monarchy, 
or the French Eepublic, it seems diflScult to conceive 
how the secret manufacture of some bombs in a private 
garden, the assassination of a few police officers, the 
secret murder of a Magistrate, or even the daring 
attempt on the life of an innocent Lieutenant-Governor 
at a public place, however atrocious these acts may be, 
can be regarded as any evidence of sedition or treason, 
or how any people outside an asylum could ever dream 
of driving away the British from India with the help 
of some bundles of bamboo sticks, a few ounces of 
^ofio acid, a few packets of gunpowder, or even of a 
few dozens of old, rusty smuggled revolvers. The 
idea is simply quixotic. To whatever lengths human 
ingenuify may go to strain and stretch the definition 
of sedition or high treason, common sense most always 
refuse to twlievc that a handful of misguided young 
men, with no other, insh^ments than these in then- 
possession, could hav^ thought o{ “ waging war 
against the King.” seriously the situation 
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may have been taken by a bureaucracy placed in a 
distant foreign land, even the most ardent loyalist in 
the country regarded the panic as quite mistaken and 
exaggerated beyond all proportion. 

The Indian bureaucracy, particularly the section of it 
belonging to the Indiap Civil Service, may be disposed 
to regard every member of it as a limb of the Sovereign 
authority and as such misconstrue every serious offence 
against any such member to be tantamount to an off¬ 
ence against Use majeaU, i.e., high-treason. But the 
Eastern mind draws a sharp distinction between the 
Crown and its servants, and between an impersonal 
Government and its personal officers, how highsoever 
they may be. The expression “ Representative of Gov¬ 
ernment” is loosely extended, even sometimes in offi¬ 
cial documents, to officers whom the people regard as no 
more than “ public servants.” A good deal of the mis¬ 
understanding seems to be due to an oversight of this 
distinction on the part of a governing class, every mem¬ 
ber of which carries in him the natural pride of bmng 
a ruler of the country. The late Mr. Kristodas Pal most 
forcibly andfaithfully drew outthis distinction prevailing 
in the Indian mind in his celebrated controversy with 
the Government of Sir George Campbell who was not 
inaptly called the Tiberius of the Indian Civil Service. 
Having been charged, as Editor of the Hindu Pod/noi^ 
with “ ill-will towards Government ” the great 
said;—“ The words ‘ ill-will to Government ’ aiWf Hol 
however explicit. Is the word Govemssepjb 
l^rase intended to mean the Queen’s 
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the Local Administration ?—the ruling power, or the 
executive agency ?—the Sovereign Mistress of the 
Empire, or her officers in the country? None is better 
aware than His Honour that the Supreme Power and 
the administrative authority are quite distinct; and 
nowhere is this distinction made so broadly and clearly 
as in England. When, for instance, Mr. Disraeli de¬ 
nounced the other day the present Government of Her 
Majesty as blundering and plundering,” it would be 
a gross perversion of language to interpret this impu¬ 
tation into ‘ill-will to Government,’ that is, Sovereign 
authority, the Queen herself. And yet I fear the charge 
brought against the Patriot involves this misuse of 
words. It would be impertinent in me to remark that 
if criticisms of public men and measures be construed 
into ‘ ill-will to Government,’ there is not a single 
journal in this country, with the slightest pretence to 
independence, which would not be open to this charge. 
Constituted as the British Government in India is, in 
which the governed millions are utterly unrepresented 
and which fa administered by aliens in birth, religion, 
halits, sentiments and feelings, the Press fa the only 
chann^ for the communication of the views and wishes 
of the people,—the safety-valve, so to speak, of the 
political st^un working in the body of the masses. 
None fa b^ier aware than my humble self that the 
Native Pr^ has many shortcomings ; that it has much 
to learn and unlearn ; but nothing, I respectfully sub¬ 
mit, could he more unjust than to ascribe to it ‘ ill- 
will to Govemmentj’ because itconsiders it its duty^ to 
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criticise the proceedings of the local administration, or 
particular officers of Grovernment.’’ If Kristodas Pal 
had been living to-day he would have not only found 
the charge more lavishly and indiscriminately laid 
against his countrymen, but also a more forcible illus¬ 
tration for the distinction and the defence; when it has 
been permissible in our own times for Orangemen, 
under the organized leadership of a man whom even 
the King was not precluded from inviting to a confer¬ 
ence, to rise in armed rebellion against the established 
Government of the country without however forfeiting 
their allegiance to the Sovereign under the constitution. 
Sedition in the sense of treason really existed nowhere 
in the country except perhaps in the wild hallucination 
of a panic-stricken bureaucracy hypnotised by an un¬ 
scrupulous Jingo Press, and the cry of Sedition was 
only either a blind man’s buff, or a wild goose chase in 
the country. If an occasion should ever arise to put 
India’s loyalty to a real test it will then be realized 
how silly and injudicious it was to cry ‘‘ the wolf” when 
there was actually no wolf in the field.*^ 

A question thus arises, what then was this 
unrest and why was there such constant friction 
between the people and the Government ? And 
again the dictum of Burke comes to the reply. If 
it be true as Lord Gladstone has said on a very recent 

* The recent war in Europe ban furnished such an oooftiion 
and such a test. Whole India has enthusiastically risen in de¬ 
fence of the Bmpire and there is now not a man in Bnaland who 
seems to entertain the shadow of a doubt as regards India's devo¬ 
tion to Mie ImpedaJ oonnection. 
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occasion in South Africa that convulsions could not 
happen unless there was something gravely wrong, 
then the cause of the unrest in India was not perhaps 
too far to seek. As has already been pointed out the 
stolid indifference and unsympathetic attitude of Grov- 
ernment towards popular aims and aspirations, the im¬ 
perious tone of the bureaucracy and its marked dis¬ 
position towards opposing even the normal growth and 
development of the political rights and privileges of the 
people, the repeated instances of flagrant miscarriage 
of justice in cases between Indians and Europeans and 
the recurring famines had long created a deep-seated 
and widespread feeling of dissatisfaction,—^but not dis¬ 
affection unless want of gushing affection is tantamount 
to it as Justice Strachy would have us believe,— 
throughout the country. The thinking portion of the 
people laid all these preventible grievances at the door 
of the Government, while the ignorant mass attributed 
them to their invisible Kismat or inscrutible Provi¬ 
dence,—the last great argument of the Eastern mind 
which reconciles it to all worldly sufferings. But the 
feeling was there every year gaining in its volume as 
well as m its intensity. Then there came a lull, like 
the short interlude in a tragi-comic drama, during 
which the people caught fitful glimpse of a struggling 
ray of hope; but again the clouds thickened and dark¬ 
ened the atmosphere, when at last a strong, reactionary 
Viceroy appeared on the scene, who by his rigorous 
policy put a severe str^ain upon the patience of 
an already discontented people, and all discussions 
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of public questions, not only in Bengal but ini 
the other Provinces also, assumed a new tone 
and complexion. With the Partition in Bengal 
the Colonization Bill in the Punjab and the OflScial 
Secrets Act, the Press Messages Act and the Uni¬ 
versities Act for the whole country, the Indian 
people were exhasperated beyond measure, and a. 
section of thePress also began to give vent to the feeling 
in the country with a degree of warmth and licence 
which the authorities construed into Sedition. In the 
prevailing temper of the bureaucracy repression was 
prescribed as the proper remedy for the situation, and 
the Government of Lord Minto went on forging a 
series of drastic measures, such as the further widening 
of the Official Secrets Act, the Public Meetings Act, 
the Press Act, the Sedition Law, the Explosives Act, 
the Seditious Meetings Act and a number of ordinances 
and circulars by which the right of free speech and free 
criticism was practically abrogated j while quite an 
army of inefficient and unscrupulous men under the 
name ofC. 1. D. officers was let loose upon society, whose 
impertinent attention did not spare Members of Coun¬ 
cils or even of Parliament travelling in the country. 
Some old, obsolete Eegulationa, whose existence was 
nearly forgotten till the Bombay Government discovered 
it, were brought out of the dusty armoury of Govern¬ 
ment and several men of note, some of whom were fully 
believed by the people to be quite inoapable of any 
offence, were deported without a trial. In Bombay th# 
Katu Brothers were thus dealt with in 1827; in tli 
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Punjab Mr. Lajput Eai and Sirdar Ajit Singb were 
•deported in 1907 : while in the following year, out of a 
long list of eligible candidates in Bengal, the following 
nine persons were selected to receive the complement; 
viz.,—Messrs. Krishna Kumar Mitra, Aswini Kumar 
Dutt, Shyamsunder Chuckervaty, Subodh Chandra 
Mullik, Sachindraprasad Bose, Satish Chandra Chatter- 
jee, Palin Behary Das, Monoranjan Guha and Bhupesh 
♦Chandra Nag. All of these men were evidently ready 
to make whatever sacrifices were demanded of them for 
the country’s cause and a few of them were probably 
also not a little proud of the advertisement thus given 
to them. Press prosecutions, proscriptions and confis¬ 
cations also became very frequent. The Bande mata- 
ram. the Jugantar and the Sandhya^ a most intemper¬ 
ate and scurrilous paper in Bengal, and several papers 
in the other provinces were suppressed. Mr. Tilak as 
Editor of the Mahratta was sent to prison; Bromho 
Bundhab Upadhya, Editor of the Sandhya^ died in 
hospital, and Mr. Aurobinda Ghose, the supposed Edi¬ 
tor of the Bande mataram sought refuge in French 
territory. Police-raids, house-searches and espionage 
tecame the order of the day; while conferences and 
public meetangs were forcibly broken up and suspended 
in many places, particularly in Eastern Bengal. Even 
the Education Department so long held almost sacred 
in the estimation of the public was pressed into a secret 
service with the ** liMe terbarians ^ in the schools as 
political suspects. like &e red rag to the bull, the 
innocent exprestion Bcmde mataram became almost 
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intolerable to a certain class of officials. Some inter-* 
preted it to mean * seize and beat the monkey/ others- 
suspected it to be a secret watchword for committing 
violence; while in point of fact the harmless expression 
coined by a novelist more than a decade before meant 
nothing but—salute thee, my motherland/ Even the 
sacred Oeda was not spared, and in many a house-search 
where nothing incriminating could be laid hold on tho 
Oeeta was eagerly seized and carried away as an impor¬ 
tant find. The people became incensed and that was but 
natural. The Swadeshi-Boyeott was rightly or wrongly 
started as the first open protest against this high-handed 
administration. But to add fuel to the fire the fanatical 
Mahomedan mass were incited by a class of designing 
people against the Hindus, and several cases of riot,, 
pillage, desecration, sacrilege and outrage upon women 
took place in Eastern Bengal and the Punjab. People 
were not wanting even in official circle who exultantly 
cited these instances as a foretaste of what might be in 
store for the Hindus if the strong hand of the G-ovem- 
ment were either withdrawn or even relaxed; while the- 
bureaucracy generally were not slow complacently to 
refer all these disturbances to the Swadeshi-Boyeott 
movement and the National Volunteers,” as if when 
that was said all was said against these acts of lawless¬ 
ness. A suspicion arose in the minds of some people 
that all these were parts of a settled policy to put down 
the new spirit and that the Swadeshi movement was 
made only a scapegoat of that policy. -Impartial and 
independent officers were not, however, altogether want^ 
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iog to speak out the truth. In Eastern Bengal one 
European Magistrate, who is now a member of the 
Bengal Government, openly said that ^Hhe Boycott 
was not the cause of the disturbances,” as it could not 
possibly be since that movement inured more to the 
■direct benefit of the poor low-class Mussalmans who 
formed the bulk of the weavers and shoemakers in the 
country; while another Special Magistrate, a Maho- 
medan gentleman of culture and independence, trying 
a batch of these Mussalman rioters remarked in his 
judgment that “ there was not the least provocation for 
rioting; the common object of the rioters was evident¬ 
ly to molest the Hindus,” In another case the same 
Magistrate observed :—‘‘ The evidence adduced on the 
side of the prosecution shows that on the date of the 
riot the accused (a Mussalman) read over a notice to a 
•crowd of Mussalmans and told them that the Govern¬ 
ment and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca have passed 
orders to the effect that nobody would be punished for 
plundering and oppressing the Hindns. So, after the 
Hali’s image was broken by the Mussalmans, the shops 
•c^t^ Hindu traders were also plundered.” Again 
Eu^pe^ Mi^strate in his report on anotheor 
liot wote, that ‘‘ some Mussalmans proclaimed by 
beat of dimm that the Government has permitted them 
to loot the BOindus ^ while in an abduction case the 
jsmie Magiskate r^^arked that “ the outr^es were 
due to an announcement Jkmt the Government had 
permitted the Mahome^b^ ^ n^yrry Hindu widows in 
Mika form ” There yet mofiim a 
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more disgraceful incident. In 1910 the Metropolis 
itself was in the hand of a Mussalnaan mob and for 
three days and nights the rich Marwari jewellers of 
the city were plundered with the Lieutenant-Grovemor 
himself at Belvedere and an indignant though power¬ 
less Viceroy at Government Hous»?. And what was still 
more disgraceful and demoralizing, the Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor lost no time after the riot was over in coming out 
with a long winded rigmarole manifesto defending and 
whitewashing the police. That weak Governor, one of 
the best in the service, no doubt soon paid the penalty 
of his weakness at the hand of a strong Viceroy; but 
the painful impression produced in the mind of the 
community by these incidents had its baneful effect. 
The true explanation, though not the real interpreta¬ 
tion, of these harrowing disturbances was, however, to 
be found in what was called the “ Bed Pamphlet,” 
which was written by a Mussalman and circulated 
broadcast among the Mabomedans of East Bengal. 
This inflammatory leaflet had not the faintest alluaion 
either to the Swadeshi or the Volunteer movement; 
but it deliberately incited the Mussalmans against the 
Hindus on racial and religious grounds and upon the 
supposed bias of Government in favour of Islam; and 
strange to say, that the man who preached this J«had 
was tardily brought to trial long after the mischief ha4 
been done and only bound down to keep the peaoe for 
one year I While instances were not altogether rare 
where Hindus for writings of less graver desorip^lQi. 
were sentetnoed to transportation. |^o sensible Hh|d|t 
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of conrse believed in the so-called G-overnment Orders, 
but the apparent bias of the local authorities naturally 
alienated the bulk of the Hindus who were chafing 
under a sense of unredressed wrongs if not actually 
“ burning with resentment.” All this was in Bengal; 
while in the Punjab, six lawyers of position were placed 
on their trial at Eawalpindi as political offenders who, 
according to the alarmist crowd of Sedition-mongers, 
had by their inflammatory speeches incited violent riots. 
For six long months these respectable professional men 
were detained in prison and ultimately they were all 
honourably acquitted, the Special Magistrate trying the 
case holding that the evidence for the prosecution was 
** suspicious if not fabricated.” 

It is a significant fact that these tactics were 
largely in evidence in the two provinces where the 
lower elements of the Mussulman population were in 
the majority. The attempts of the inferior officers 
of Crovemment to whitewash themselves and make 
their occupation smooth and easy by referring 
these disturbances to the leaders of the people, who 
were nearly all Congressmen, constituted another 
Hunder which went a long way towards alienating the 
public, and people were not wanting who actually 
argued that if the popular leaders could be accused of 
inciting one community to commit disturbances, with 
equal propriety the local officials could be charged with 
indirectly fomenting violence among the other com¬ 
munity. The natural leaders of Hie two communities 
and indeed the upper classes of both throughout main- 
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tained their longstanding friendly relation in the least 
unaffected by these disturbances. If the volumes of 
confidential reports and cypher messages which came 
very largely into use at this period could see the light 
of day it might be possible to make a fair apportionment 
of the responsibilities of the situation, thus created, be¬ 
tween the bureaucracy and the people; but to all out¬ 
ward appearances the former made a grievous mistake 
in making an indiscriminate attack upon all the parties 
affected—the masses and the classes, the aristocracy 
and the gentry—and the moderates and the extremists. 
They were all made the common target of official criti¬ 
cisms and subjected to one sweeping condemnation. In 
the Swadeshi movement the Mahomedans were actively 
associated with the Hindus in several places; but they 
generally received a differential treatment. Anyhow 
the tension between the Hindus and the bureaucracy 
became strained almost to the breaking point and even 
sober, impartial Mahomedans were not wholly wanting 
who felt that the policy of divide and rule could hardly 
have been extended more openly or more aggressively 
in certain direction. A number of thoughtless but 
impressionable young men were taken off their feet 
under the influence of some violent speeches and writ¬ 
ings of a few enthusiasts and these running amock 
committed several dastardly outrages which furnished 
the Government with a legitimate excuse for a series of 
repressive measures unheard of in this country since 
the dark days of the mutiny. The grim spectre of 
anarchism at last reared its head in a country Holed 
17 
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for its piety and overscrupulous tenderness even for 
the insects and the worms. Secret murders and 
assassinations took place in towns as well as vil¬ 
lages and some secret societies for the commission 
of crimes were also discovered in the country. In panic 
the bureaucracy, fanned by a hysterical press, cried 
out that the country was on the verge of a mutiny. At 
this critical situation the Indian National Congress and 
its members rendered a service to the State as well as 
to the country which in the heat of passion and pre¬ 
judice may not have been properly recognised by either; 
but which the impartial future historian of this gloomy 
period will be bound ungrudgingly to record. In a 
strong adverse current the natural leaders of the people 
as represented in the Congress stood firm and by their 
example as well as their influence kept the public under 
control. Not a few of them on critical occasions flung 
themselves boldly in the midst of seething disturbances 
and where the police failed with their regulation 
lathies succeeded in maintaining peace and order by their 
moving sympathy and persuasive eloquence. But for 
the firmness and the restraining influence of the Con¬ 
gress and the mnch-abused Congressmen the country 
might have been involved in a much wider and a more 
serious conflagration. If they were unable to do more, 
it was more on account of want of confidence in them 
than any want of earnestness on their part. Unfortun¬ 
ately, however, all the reward that they eairned for 
their services was unmerited calumnies and aspersions 
on the^one hand and wanton insults and opprobrium on 
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the other, and when all was over, the bureaucracy in¬ 
dulged in mutual admiration of the valour, tact and 
resourcefulness of its members in having successfully 
averted the repetition of a second chapter of the affairs 
of 1858. 

Unrest bad no doubt reached an acute stage and 
the deadly spirit of anarchism and lawlessness was 
undoubtedly stalking the streets of cities and towns 
even in broad daylight; and it was also true that the 
situation became such as not only to justify but also to 
make it incumbent upon a civilized G-overnment to 
take stringent measures for the preservation of peace 
and order and fox the security of life and property. 
one could reasonably complain of any legitimate and 
adequate measure that Grovernment might adopt for 
the suppression of these heinous crimes. The differ¬ 
ence lay only in the means and methods employed* 
Measures were introduced which made no distinction 
between the innocent many and the guilty few and in 
their operation the guilty and the innocent were in¬ 
volved in one confusion. In fact, in some cases the 
rigours of these bad laws were visited mostly upon the 
peaceful citizens, while the criminals escaped scot-free. 
For instance, in the case of the Press Laws the people 
were perfectly at a loss to understand how the muz¬ 
zling of a public press could help either in the sup¬ 
pression or in the detection of the dark deeds of the 
anarchist who moved in secret, hatched his plans in 
secret and carried them out in secret. In a situation 
like this the forces of public opinion should have been 
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rallied on the side of the bureaucracy; but they were 
simply alienated. It was complained, not without some 
show of reason, that the people withheld their co¬ 
operation from the Grovernment; but it was evidently 
overlooked tliat Government itself made hearty co¬ 
operation practically impossible. Sentiments are often 
reciprocal, and it is confidence that begets confidence. 
When the Government evidently distrusted the people 
and was busy continuously forging fetters for them 
without distinction it was idle to expect any active 
co-operation from the people. It is always a bad policy 
to burn the candle at both ends. 

Anarchism was soon^ followed by another serious 
crime—Eobbery. The truth, however, seemed to be 
that a section of the bureaucracy were unable to divest 
themselves of their erroneous impression that both 
anarchism and robbery were the outward manifestations 
of an undercurrent of treason. It has been truly 
observed that when John Bull begins to suspect, he 
generally begins at the wrong end and that even when 
the other end forces itself upon his attention he refuses 
to retrace his step. A little reflection would have 
shewn that the real objective of the anarchist and the 
robber in this country has been the police, the approver 
and the witness and in one case only it was also the 
Magistrate in a criminal trial. None but an anarchist 
need defend anarchism. The anarchist is the common 
enemy of God and man and in every age and every 
climate civilized humanity has refused to recognise 
the brotherhood of the secret murderer andj the dasfc- 
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ardly assassin. But anarcliisin is not one of tliosa 
tropical diseases which a European need study and 
investigate in a tropical country at the expense of a 
tropical people. Its therapeutics ought to be well 
known to him. Anarchism like plague has undeniably 
been imported into this country, one from the far East 
and the other from the West, They were the unavoid* 
able concomittants of free trade and free communica* 
tion, and it is the characteristic of both that wherever 
they find their way they come to stay until the poison 
has spent itself. A civilized Government is no doubt 
bound to fight out both; but in either case the opera¬ 
tion should be carefully co/fened to the rat and not 
indiscriminately extended to the cat and the kite as 
well. No sensible man will burn the curtain to get 
rid of the bug. In this country, however, laws are some-^ 
tinries made more with a view to make the administration 
easier than to meet the actual necessities of a situation. 
The laws of rioting, of accomplices and of conspiracy, 
all woven with the imaginary thread of a legal fiction, 
are so many arbitrary inventions for running the ad¬ 
ministration on convenient lines though at considerable 
sacrifice of the best interests of justice and fairness, 
not to speak of the individual rights of free citizenship. 
One false step imperceptibly leads to another and the 
law permitting, for the ends of justice iu extreme cases, 
the conversion of an oflfender to a witness has in re¬ 
cent years been carried too far, particularly in the 
so-called political trials, at the instance of a police as 
notorious for its inefficiency as for its corruption. The 
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practice has assumed the proportion of such a scandal j 
as to attract the notice of Parliament and a proposal is ■ 
actually on foot to amend the law on the subject. The < 
anarchists in this country will generally be found asso- j 
ciated with gangs of robbers and secret assassins with i 
no ulterior political object in view. They are a revised; 
edition of the Thicgs and Qoondahs of a previous gener- ; 
ation with this difference that they have ascended a | 
little higher in the scale of society and have taken to I 
more refined weapons of destruction. Whatever their s 
means and methods may be, their aim generally is the | 
police and the approver,—the man who manipulates ; 
evidence against them alfa the man who either betrays ; 
their secrets, or securely perjures himself against them.; 
To invest these pests of society with the title of politi- 
oal offenders is to inspire them with an idea of false | 
martyrdom and to indirectly set a premium upon i 
lawlessness. i 

It has been pointed out that the unrest in India i 
oannot logically be traced to a really seditious or trea- ! 
sonable movement in the country. It is the visible j 
manifestation of a deep-seated and wide-spread discon- i 
tent which has gradually accumulated through years of | 
nnsympathetic bureaucratic administration and which | 
in its latest development is only a rigorous though j 
ill-advised protest against that administration. It may | 
be disaffection; but with due deference to the Indian | 
Legislature and the Indian Judges it is neither Sedition | 
nor Treason. The origin and growth of this unrest and ! 
the causes underlying it may be summed up as follows:— j 
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The extremely slow and over-cautions movement 
of the Government and its inability to keep pace with 
the general advancement of the people to which it at 
the same time largely contributed may be regarded m 
the primary cause of the deplorable tension that bm 
arisen between the two parties. The termination of the 
misrule of the East India Company at the end of a grmt 
military rising and with the establishment of a settled 
Government directly under the Grown marks a turning 
point in the history of British rule in India. The 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 following a drastic 
change in the Government filled the people’s mind 
with ardent hope of not only peace and prosperity but 
also of steady progress and consolidation of their 
political rights and privileges as British citizens. Peace 
was restored and justice was firmly established ; but 
the free citizenship was still with-held from them. On 
the whole, the Government up to 1898 was no doubt 
a progressive one ; but its motion wa« so slow that for 
all practical purposes the people regarded it as a fix^ 
body and its immobility became a byword in the coun¬ 
try. A complete generation passed away and every 
reform from time to time proposed or promised proved 
a source of fresh disappointment; while the occasional 
shortening of their tether in one direction or another 
made the people completely distrustful of the adminis¬ 
tration. This want of confidence led to misunderstand¬ 
ing, and misunderstanding to irritation and discontent. 

The next cause which more than any other 
vated the situation, was the racial distinction maniirated. 
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in the administration of .5 criminal justice. From the 
trial of Maharajah Nund Coomar down to the latest 
prosecution of a European upon a charge of murder of 
a native of the country the people were never able to 
divest themselves of the belief that there was invariably 
a galling failure of justice in cases between Indians and 
Europeans. Apart from the numerous cases of indigo 
planters and tea planters, there was hardly to be found 
a single instance where a European, whether a soldier 
or a civilian, voluntarily causing the death of a defence¬ 
less Indian did not escape with the payment of a fine 
not exceeding rupees one hundred only, the usual scale 
being fifty. A man dragging a live fish or breaking 
the legs of a crab was sometimes fined Rs. 50 and the 
spectacle of a European causing the death of a human 
being and the penalty being the same amount was 
neither edifying nor conducive to cordial relations 
between the governing classes and the governed how¬ 
ever fragile and enlarged the Indian spleen might be. 
The Fuller Minute of Lord Lytton, the Resolutions of 
Lord Curzon in the cases of the Rangoon and Sialkote 
battalions and the proceedings of the O’Hara case in 
Bengal may be read to form only an imperfect estimate 
of the depth of feeling with which the people generally 
regarded these cases between Indians and Europeans, 
and what was still more regrettable, men were not 
altogether wanting who would quote old Manu to 
justify these proceedings at the present day. 

The third and immediate cause of the unrest must 
be referred to the reactionary policy which asserted 
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itself in th.e counsels of the Empire in recent 
It has been truly remarked by Mr. Henry NeviTison 
that although no hard-and-fast line can be drawia in 
history, the arrival of Lord Curzon as Viceroys on 
December 30, 1898, marks a fully strong and naLtaral 
division.” During the forty years that elapsed between 
1858 and 1898 the Grovernment in its oscillaLtory 
motion going backwards and forwards on the wliole 
marked a steady though slow progress. It was Xx)rdl: 
Curzon who set back the hand of the clock and re¬ 
versed the policy into a complete retrograde one, Ih 
may be that he was in his own way right in thin kin ig 
that the policy of 1858 was wrong; but that 5>o1 icy 
having been accepted and worked upon for nearly half 
a centnry with the fullest consciousness of its ultimate 
results, Lord Carzou was himself in the wrong in drying 
to change it at this distance of time when the j>eople 
had outgrown the old system, and as Lord Mao^^ulay 
had fully anticipated, were with the expansion of theiir 
minds, aspiring to institutions, rights and prioril^e« 
with which that policy had naturally inspired their 
minds. It was too late. This retrograde policy whicti 
sharply manifested itself in almost every branch of the 
administration and which was received with a ehoross^ 
of applause by a notoriously Conservative bureancraey 
supported by an equally Conservative Press gave a. rude 
shock to the popular mind and the discontent wbicli. 
had long been brewing in the country burst into m 
fl.ame. Lord Curzon evidently struck by the inagni— 
tude of this discontent attempted to throw the 
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responsibility on bis successor saying tbat there was no 
disturbance so long as he was in this country ; but the 
popular verdict was unanimous that it was his policy 
which set the house on fire, though he was just lucky 
'enough in successfully making his escape before the 
smoking fire blazed out. 

The repressive policy which Lord Min to adopted 
to cope with a situation for which he was not himself 
responsible, was a mistaken remedy and served only to 
aggravate the situation. The various measures with 
which he sought to restore peace and order in the 
country wore the appearance more of a newly conquered 
territory than of a settled country. The suppression 
of free speech, the muzzling of the press, espionage, 
house-searches and police surveillance from which even 
the most respected in the land were not exempted, 
became the order of the day; while quite an army of 
C. I. D. officers mostly recruited from among the refuse 
of society and who acted more as spies than as detec¬ 
tives made the situation still more intolerable and com¬ 
pletely alienated the public. These so-called C. I. D. 
officers were regarded with distrust both by the people 
as well as the regular police who with all their defects 
were immensely superior to them both in point of 
ability as well as efficiency. They in fact served no 
other useful purpose than that of exasperating the 
people and in making the situation still more strained 
which it was the avowed object of the Grovemment to 
smooth and improve. 

A fifth cause underlying the unrest was the sup- 
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posed policy of stirring up racial jealousy and setting 
one class against another in the administration of the 
-country. That policy was once tried in favour of the 
Hindus and against the Mussalmans at an early period 
of the British rule and was again repeated now only 
the order being reversed. Whether in the public ser¬ 
vices, or in the Municipal and LfOcal Boards, or in the 
Legislative Councils, the people perceived the working of 
this racial bias and although the Government was not 
altogether without some justification in certain cases, 
the majority of the people were not slow to attribute 
its actions to the working of a settled policy. 

The overbearing and imperious conduct of the 
bureaucracy was also not a little responsible for the 
growth of this unrest. Every one cried peace when 
very few by their act and conduct contributed towards 
peace. There was more talk than act of living sym¬ 
pathy between the local authorities and the people ; 
while as to mutual trust and confidence both sides 
were aware that they were simply conspicuous by tbeir 
absence. In fact to such an extent was official suspi¬ 
cion carried that it sometimes interfered with natural 
affection and violently disturbed domestic relationship. 
Cases were neither few nor far between where brothers 
were forced to break up from brothers and fathers from 
their sons. While such was the state of things enforc¬ 
ed by the condition of the services, the feeling of dis¬ 
content naturally grew from day-to-day and spre€^ 
from family to family. 

Another cause which has largely contributed to 
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the growth of this unrest was the constant and system¬ 
atic flouting of public opinion by the authorities in 
this country. The practice of treating Indian public 
opinion with perfect indifference and of running counter 
to such opinion on almost all questions of public 
importance was often carried to such irritating extent 
that the average people came to regard it as part of a 
settled policy. Indeed bitter experience bad shown 
that to anticipate the decision of Government in any 
important question, one had only to spin out all con¬ 
ceivable arguments against the trend of public opinion 
and the result of such a process seldom turned out to be 
incorrect. This not infrequently led cynical publicists 
sarcastically to suggest that the engine should be re¬ 
versed and that the very opposite of what the people 
wanted should be the theme of the public platform and 
of the public press. Public censure of an officer often 
acted as a passport to his advancement and instances 
were neither few nor far between where the sharp criti¬ 
cism of the acts of an unpopular officer happened to be 
met by his almost immediate promotion. The popu¬ 
larity of an officer counted only for disqualification. 
All this was said to be due to the /dish of official 
pr^^ge. The prestige of a Government is no doubt its 
mmt valuable asset; but true prestige does not consist 
in riding rough-shod over public opinion and in in- 
^mng dread into public mind, but in securing the 
allegiance and approbation of the popular voice and in 
enlisting the confidence and co-operation of the people. 
It is d^pofem that farusis on iron will; but a con- 
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stitutioual goverDment is always fotiuded upon the 
bed-rock of popular ideas and sentiments. 

In the majority of cases where anarchism has 
developed into robbery and other crimes affecting pro¬ 
perty, it will be found on careful examination that they 
are more economic than political in their origin, 
although the authorities find it more convenient to 
group them all together with the so-called political 
offences. The poor but respectable people who gene¬ 
rally pass by the name of bhadralokes are hit the 
hardest by the economic condition of the country. 
They are nobody’s care and their position is being 
gradually more and more straitened. Whether in the 
Legislature or in the administration their condition 
receives very little attention ; while driven alike from 
the soil and the services they have long been a standing 
menace to society, and it is these people who are now 
largely in evidence in the dacoities that have become 
rampant throughout the country. They no doubt 
resort to political cants ; but this they do as much to 
divert official attention from them as to facilitate 
recruitment of unsuspecting immature youths in their 
■ranks. 

The last cause which aggravated the unrest must 
be traced to the intemperate writings and wild vapour- 
ings of a section of the people who found ample oppor¬ 
tunities in the unsympathetic attitude of the authori¬ 
ties to foment the irritation which rankled in the 
minds of the public. These people did not herftete 
either to distort facts or to exaggerate situations and 
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create sensation more for self-advertisement than for 
any real remedy for tte actual situation which was bad 
enough even without them. 

Whether this ugly development was due to bureau¬ 
cratic methods or to a malignant growth in the body 
politic, or to the economic condition of a certain class 
of population, its appearance was undoubtedly a grave 
menace to society and a serious obstacle to orderly pro¬ 
gress. Whatever might be the true genesis of these 
sporadic instances of moral depravity, the question still 
remained to be considered whether general repression 
was the proper remedy even in view of a possible out¬ 
break of such a malady. The true remedy for anarchy, 
says Burke, is conciliation and not coercion; for 
coercion however drastic always leaves room for 
coercing again. If therefore these disturbances were 
no more than abnormal developments of crimes 
the arm of the ordinary law of land was surely 
long and strong enough to reach and put down these 
criminals; but if on the other hand they were 
connected with any political condition in the 
country, the remedy applied was singularly inappro¬ 
priate. The first manifestation of this unrest was 
admittedly political and the present condition of the 
country amply illustrates the truth of Burke’s dictum. 
It has beenadmittei even by Sir Valentine Chirol that 
the Indian political atmosphere has been largely cleared 
up by the inauguration of a policy of conciliation, 
which had been so darkly clouded by a policy of re¬ 
pression. If Lord Cnrzon was primarily responsible 
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for the outbreak, two methods were open to his successors 
to deal with it, and both the methods were tried one 
after the other. Lord Minto was advised to resort to* 
repression, and he tried it to the fullest extent, but 
failed; while Lord Hardinge took to the other method 
of conciliation and at once succeeded. That is a practi¬ 
cal demonstration whose visible result can neither be 
disputed nor ignored. A question, however, still arises,. 
—has the unrest been completely dissipated and do we 
now live in perfect sunshine ? Are the people and the 
bureaucracy fully reconciled, and is there no cause for 
further anxiety ? In justice to truth and frankness 
these unpleasant questions must be answered in the 
negative. Undoubtedly the situation has vastly im¬ 
proved ; but in spite of the prevailing calm and cheering 
signs of peace all round there is the sore still rankling 
in the bosom of both the bureaucracy and the people. 
The loud talk of official sympathy, with which the offi¬ 
cial documents and utterances resound and which for 
aught we know, may be perfectly genuine and undefiled 
at its fountain-source, seems however to touch the 
heart of the country very lightly. The tension between 
the executive officers and the educated community is- 
not yet relaxed to an appreciable extent; while in 
some places the habit of distrust and suspicion and the 
dogging of the innocents seem to be still in operation. 
The policy has no doubt changed ; but the practice has 
not fully moved out of its old groove. The repressive 
measures still stand on the statute book, while occa¬ 
sional reminders are not altogether wanting to apprise 
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the public that there is no intention of even 

them as dead letters. The higher officials have 

doubt become in many places more polite and coxxx't^'^ 

ous ; but it seems extremely doubtful if any real 

^ility has been established between the official heira^rotijT 

and the leaders of public opinion in the country. 

the serene atmosphere of the legislative assemblies 

not sometimes free from the flying dusts of the 

If the situation is to be radically and permanently 

proved mere superficial treatment must not bedepon^"* 

ed on and a more searching enquiry should be 

into the real causes of [’discontent and a genuine eflfoiE'fc 

made to remove them root and branch, thougl^ 

may involve some sacrifice and a little loss of official 

prestige. 

As regards the remedy it should be home in xxiixidl 
that although every doctor, and specially the authojri^aed 
house-surgeon in a hospital, is entitled to his own ]pTe«- 
"Criptiou, the disease really requires but one treatnxeiafef 
and that no surgeon however skilful should resor*t; teo 
Caesarian operation until all the ordinary rules of xn.ScJ’" 
wifery have failed. If the most drastic methods hitliejrlso 
employed have failed to produce the desired reaxxltjf 
there must be other methods which ought at lea.st:i ’fcO 
have a fair trial. And above all, a correct diagnosis of 
the situation should be attempted without any bias or 
prejudice. There are, as has been pointed out by mu 
eminent authority, a number of forces at work io tlb# 
Indian polity at. the present moment which^musfc- too ^ 
regulated and co-ordinated that their resultant foroo 
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make for progress on the line of least resistance or 
friction. These forces are,—1st, the Parliament, the 
central body, from which all the other forces radiateand 
to which all powers, when once created, are supposed to 
gravitate and which is the ultimate authority controlling' 
the entire system; 2ndly, the Secretary of State or 
the Minister for India, the seat of parliamentary power, 
who holds all the threads of the Indian administration 
in his hand and directs all its operations from Whitehall, 
being nominally responsible to Parliament; 3rdly, the 
Viceroy and the Government of India, the lever which, 
with the assistance of the local administrations like^ 
so many flywheels, works the entire machinery on the 
spot; 4thly, the Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy, a compact 
hierarchy dominating the entire administration from 
top to bottom and mounting guard over every passage 
and avenue leading to the inner sanctuary of that 
administration ; Sthly, the Indian People as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, the howling pariah 
dog that barks out the thief all night to receive in the 
morning occasional lashes for disturbing the masters 
sleep with a few crumbs from the refuse of the morning 
and the evening meals as the reward of his thankless, 
gratuitous services, and 6thly and lastly, the growing 
spirit of crimes and lawlessness, the anarchist and the 
robber, a direct challenge to force no. 4, which being 
primarily responsible for exorcising this evil spirit w 
now unable to bottle it and in its just endeavour to 
control it largely tends towards general mischief though 
in a different direction, 

IS 
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To pursue these points a little further, the first is 
no doubt the highest and the most important of these 
forces; but it travels such an immense distance aud 
passes through so many media that its real power is 
better understood than felt in this country. The 
parliamentary control over Indian affairs was consider¬ 
ably weakened after the transfer of the sovereignty of 
the country to the Crown, and it would perhaps be no 
great exaggeration to say that it has gradually been 
reduced almost to a vanishing point. The nearer 
the Church the farther from faith,” is a trite old saying 
Vhich seems to apply with equal force to the great 
Mother of Parliaments as any other institution ; for as 
fer as India is concerned that august body now sits 
almost quiescent like the great cosmic force in Hindu 
philosophy which is supposed to have existence without 
action and consciousness without volition, a mere silent 
witness to the wonderous creation around, which how¬ 
ever cannot go on without its metaphysical existence* 
Instances are not wanting where this supreme authority 
has been not only treated with scant courtesy, but its 
solemn decision also over-ruled with perfect impunity 
by authorities admittedly subordinate to it. This has 
a very unwholesome effect upon Indian minds which 
regard the British Parliament as a palladium of justice 
and the final arbiter of the Empire’s fate. In the vast 
and varied organisation of an Empire like that of Grreat 
Britain delegation of authority is certainly unavoidable ; 
but delegation is not surrender, any more than that 
an agent can be an irresponsible substitute for the 
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principal. Abdication of power without the safeguard 
of necessary control is the surest passport to abuse, and 
wliere a helpless subject people at a distance is concern- 
od. it is a free licence to injustice and corruption. It is 
doubtless true that the British Parliament has not by 
any statute divested itself of its supreme authority ; 
l>nt} in point of practice its interest in Indian affairs 
n-ppears to be so feeble and so transitory, that the Indian 
public are seldom inspired with any great confidence in 
tbe justice of its action, or in the earnestness of its 
■intention. At the bar of the House the Indian bureau¬ 
cracy should be ordinarily considered as put upon iig 
trial; but the position is more often than not reversed, 
i;lie bureaucracy appearing as the prosecutor and a totally 
unrepresented people as the accused, and the judgment 
of the House generally goes ex parte against them. 
Th.e general result of questions and debates in Parlia¬ 
ment regarding matters Indian, therefore, produces a 
very unfavourable impression upon the people, who are 
'tbns not unnaturally driven to the conclusion that 
hhrere is hardly any remedy against the vagaries of the 
Executive out in this country. The first step toward 
any improvement of the present situation would, 
tberefore, be for Parliament to assume greater control 
•over the Indian administration and to exercise closer 
sTxpervision over its management. The theory of the 
man on the spot” has been carried to extravagant 
excess and it is high time that it were thoroughly 
■TOvised. - 

The Secretary of State is the real seat of power! 
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under the present arrangement. He is assisted by a 
Council of 9 to 15 retired veterans of the service; but 
he is in practice, though not under the statute, a perfect 
autocrat, .although one of the greatest autocrats that 
India has ever seen since the days of Aurangzeb has at last 
openly confessed that “ anything which has a suspicion 
of autocracy in a case like that of India ” should be care¬ 
fully avoided and he humbly submitted to the House 
that in India autocracy “ would not only be a blunder, 
but almost‘a crime,” That crime, however, has been an 
outstanding feature of the Indian administration since 
the battle of Plassey. The India Council is mostly 
composed of a number of retired Anglo-Indian officials 
grown grey in Anglo-Indian prejudices and strongly 
saturated with the instincts and traditions of an almost 
irresponsible Anglo-Indian autocracy. The first Con¬ 
gress in 1885 urged for the abolition of this Council 
which only worked for mischief by stiffening the Sec¬ 
retary of State against any substantial reform of the 
Indian administration, and five years after, the sixth 
Congress also repeated the charge. The only change 
that has since taken place in the constitution of this 
Council is the introduction of two Indian members into 
it by Lord Morley without howeverany statutory reoog^ 
nition. liCad Crewe attempted to give this improvement 
the force of a legal provision and make it a. permanent 
feature of the institub’onj but I.iord Crewe’s India 
Council BQl of 1914 has been rejected by the House 
cf Lords- The Bill was not a measure of perfection ; 
lint yet it contained some germs of reform which once 
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accepted might have in future years paved the way 
towards popularizing the Council of the Secretary of 
State. The proposed nomination of the two Indian 
members out of a panel of forty elected persons was no 
doubt a curious invention, although such inventions, 
like the mock creations of Viswamitra of old, were 
not altogether foreign to the British Indian adminis¬ 
tration. In the establishment of Trial by Jury Sir 
James FitzJames Stephen introduced a system of trial 
with the aid of assessors which was a pure mockery 
neither sweet nor sour. Then in the reform of the 
Councils under Lord Cross’ Bill of 1892, a system of 
election was introduced which was subject to the con¬ 
firmation of Government. Again in the domain of 
education a novel principle has recently been enun¬ 
ciated by Sir Herbert Eisley, which still governs the 
Educational policy of Government, that *‘it is not 
in the interest of the poor (in India) that they should 
receive high education.” India is a proverbial land of 
eurprises, and it has never been her lot to receive a 
full loaf at a time. It is gravely contended that her 
soil, her climate and her traditions Stand in the way 
of her normal expansion and development. However 
that may be, the statutory position of the two Indian 
members being once secured, it would not have been 
diflficult to remove the p^nel afterwards. The Conser¬ 
vatives fully grasped the situation, and it is a great pity 
that they were able to lay their hand on some Indian 
pinions also in support of their arguments. Thus w 
great opportunity has been lost for the improvem^ui^ 
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of the real seat of power in the administration of the* 
oonntry, which may not recur within another decade. 
Whenever that opportunity comes, it shall be India’& 
case, that although the Viceroy and the Government 
of India should never be subordinated to any member 
or department of the India Council, the constitution of 
that Council should be materially altered, so that not 
less than one third of its members may be Indians,, 
another third taken from among tried politicians in 
England totally unconnected with the Indian adminis¬ 
tration and the rest selected from among a certain 
class of retired Anglo-Indian officials of experience. 
Thus there will be one section of the Council faithfully 
representing the Indian view, another section the view 
of the bureaucracy, while the third will hold the* 
balance evenly between the two. The present arrange¬ 
ment under which the bureaucracy has an overwhelm¬ 
ing preponderance in that Council practically sitting 
in judgment over its own actions may be convenient 
for the administration, but can never be good for the 
people. It is not enough that the real seat of power is 
just; but it is also necessary that its justice should be 
felt and understood in this country and its people 
inspired with confidence in the justice of the 
administration. 

Then comes the Viceroy, the supreme head of all 
the local administrations and the real representative of 
the Crown on the spot. He is generally a British 
statesman of distinction and comes out to India appa* 
xently without any bias or prejudice. But once he* 
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assumes office lie finds himself isolated, or more correct¬ 
ly speaking, hemmed in on all sides by bureaucratic 
influences which it is his duty to control, but to whiclt 
he is often bound to succumb. Experience is no doubt 
a valuable asset in every worldly concern ; but keen 
insight and sound judgment based upon a dispassionate 
survey of both sides of a question are of far greater 
importance towards the success of a great administra¬ 
tion. An exaggerated importance seems always to have 
been attached to local knowledge both in regard to the 
Council of the Secretary of State as well as the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the Grovernor-General; but in both these 
oases it is apparently overlooked that local knowledge 
and experience may often be a bundle of prejudices 
begotten of one-sided study of the peopleand the country, 
of natural pride of superiority, as well as of the bias of 
jealousy and selfishness. Familiarity often breeds con¬ 
tempt, while class interest sometimes unconsciously 
magnifies our preconceived notions and ideas. So that 
the man on the spot ” has his advantages as well as 
his disadvantages. Nature has its counterpoise in all 
its arrangements, and so long as the Council of the 
Governor-General, no less than that of the Secretary of 
State, is not well proportioned and evenly balanced 
in its bureaucratic as well as popular influences, the 
best intentioned and the strongest of Viceroys must fail 
to give effect to his noblest ideals and projects, and the 
legitimate aspirations of the people must remain indefini^ 
tely postponed resulting inevitably in irritation and d4se 
content. If the administration is to be popularized as a 
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means to secure the real co-operation of the people and 
thereby shift a portion of the responsibility as well as 
its unpopularity from the Government to the people, 
the overwhelming preponderance of the bureaucracy in 
the Government of India as well as in the Local 
Governments, must be reduced to a minimum. 

The fourth power of the State, the bureaucracy, 
is the real power felt and understood by the people in 
every day life in this country. By it the entire weight 
of the administration is measured and its quality both 
in tone and character determined. The theory of 
efficiency has of recent years been carried to extra¬ 
vagant excess, reducing the administration to a lifeless 
machinery without the initiative of any sentient being. 
And the working of this machinery is entirely vested 
in one train of officials all of whom are cast in one 
mould, trained in one uniform standard and all 
revolving as it were on a common axis and regulated 
by a common impulse. Their discipline is exact and 
praiseworthy and their cohesion almost metallic. It 
seems impossible to touch this train at any one point 
without an instantaneous response being transmitted 
throughout the entire system. Such a system no 
doubt secures smoothness of routine work and uniform¬ 
ity in its outturn ; but can hardly be progressive. Its 
power of resistance to innovation is both natural and 
enormous. Then again, it is not simply the great 
dqmrtments of the State, but also the occasional 
mquiries into these departments when initiated in this 
eountry, are practically vested in the members of the 
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bureaucracy. If Oanabis Indica be really a concen¬ 
trated food ” and as such a remedy for Indian famine, 
it seems fairly intelligible why a member of the Indian 
“Civil Service should be selected as the President of a 
Oanja Commission; but what special qualincation 
there is for a member of that service to preside over a 
Sanitary Committee, or an Education Commission or a 
judicial enquiry, it is rather difficult to appreciate. 
This centralization of ail authority in one particular 
•service has a distinct tendency towards creating a rigid 
official caste system, which like all caste systems pre¬ 
sents a dead wall against any change and works only 
for mischief. The result is, that as the bureaucracy 
generally looks with disfavour upon any proposal of 
reform advanced by the people, so the people view with 
distrust any measure inaugurated by the bureaucracy. 
The first step towards efiecting a cordial rapproachmmt 
between the two, must therefore be to strike a golden 
mean where each may meet the other half way, and 
this can only be done by breaking down the official 
caste system which is rapidly crystallizing itself and 
gradually alienating the people from the Government. 
The subject forms the crucial point of the administra¬ 
tion and will be more fully dealt with in a separate 
chapter. 

The next great force is that of public opinion as 
represented by the Indian National Congress to which 
the Moslem League is also rapidly converging. Vo0 
Populi Vm Dei may not be fully true of a subjecrtr 
people in a dependency; but no Government however 
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strong or despotic can aflford completely to ignore 
public opinion in the matter of its administration. The 
voice of the people may not be sometimes wise; but it 
may often be irresistible; and to keep it within reason¬ 
able bounds it becomes necessary to conciliate it by 
sympath^r instead of exasperating it by show of violence 
or open disregard. Public opinion in this country i& 
not yet sufficiently vigorous to assert itself; but it is 
gaining strength every day both in volume as well as 
intensity and is sufficiently pretty strong not to be 
treated as an altogether negligible quantity. Various 
grounds may be urged by a stereotyped bureaucracy 
why every Government cannot be by the people, but 
even the most cynical bureaucrat has not been bold 
enough to dispute the proposition that a civilized 
Government can only be for the people. It therefore 
follows that in order that a Government may be for the 
people it must to a large extent conform itself to the 
views and wishes of that people. A regular tug of war 
in which the people pull in one way and a close bureau¬ 
cracy in another, may be an exciting trial of strength ; 
but it always acts as a dead weight to progress and 
orderly Government; while persistent flouting of public 
opinion must inevitably let loose forces of disorder in 
society. 

This brings us to a consideration of the sixth 
and the last force which having recently come into 
painful operation has been greatly exercising the 
administration of this country:—^The force of disorder 
and lawlessness. Without entering into any discussion 
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as to the origin of this ugly development and witliout 
making any attempt towards an apportionment of the 
responsibility of the situation between the people and 
the bureaucracy, it may be pointed out that this new 
phase is as much a slur upon the administration as it is 
upon the character of the people themselves. The 
sinister spirit of heinous crimes seems not to have wlaolly 
died out and sporadic cases of assassination and robbery 
are still reported from different parts of the country.. 
They are mostly actuated either by motives of self- 
preservation, private grudge, or avarice; but wbat is 
most deplorable is, that they are not confined to the 
habitual criminal population of the country. People 
who happen to belong to poor but respectable fainilieS' 
and who have some pretension to education also, liave 
been drawn into these dark and dismal ways, while 
even schoolboys in some places appear to have been 
inveigled to join their ranks under false hopes and 
absurd misrepresentations. This is a most distressing 
phase of the situation. Various attempts have been xnade- 
for the protection of these boys. Education has been 
officialized, schools have been barricaded and scbool- 
boys segregated and placed under surveillance. XJndeir 
the ban of political association these boys have been 
completely dissociated from healthy public infiiaence 
with the result that they now deem themselves some¬ 
times absolved even from their natural allegianoe ta« 
their parents. It is the trite old story of “ from, the 
frying-pan into the fire.’’ To save the youths of the 
country from the hands of the much abused politicat 
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agitators these innocents have been driven into the 
folds of desperate criminals. It is, however, no nse 
•crying over spilt milk and abusing one another- 
Attempts should be made in all earnestness to eradicate 
the evil, even the latent germs of which unless care¬ 
fully weeded out, are bound to grow and spread like a 
catching contagion. Of all the difficulties in practical 
life the greatest is perhaps that of admitting our own 
errors and divesting ourselves of our prejudices. The 
methods hitherto adopted for dealing with this new 
spirit of crimes have admittedly not succeeded, yet 
there seems to be no disposition to try other methods. 
Of the forces mentioned above, the first, second, third 
and the fifth should be combined and arrayed against 
the fourth and the sixth, both of which make for mis¬ 
chief though in different lines. The true remedy for 
the situation does not lie in new inventions, but in 
proper control and regulation of the forces that are- 
already in existence. It is no doubt the common 
object of all the other forces to put down the last; but 
the operation is left entirely to the discretion of one, 
i.e., the fourth, while the other forces stand almost 
paralysed. Public opinion is wholly discounted except 
for the purpose of abuse, and the controlling powers 
are practically led by that one force which dominates 
the entire administration. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DEPRESSION. 

I T ia somfttime.s complained, though not altogether 
without some show of reason, that the enthusiasm 
for the Congress is on the wane and that ever since the 
Surat imbroglio the response to the call of the 
national assembly has been growing fainter and fainter 
every year. This no doubt is painfully true to some 
extent. But without directly connecting it with the 
Surat incident it is possible to trace this depression to 
other causes also. It may be borne in mind that such 
a state of temporary depression is almost unavoidable 
in a continued struggle extending over the lifetime of 
an entire generation. Human nature, says Smiles, 
cannot perpetually sustain itself on high pressure, or 
continue to be indefinitely in an elevated plane of 
existence without occasional breaks in its career. There 
are ups and downs in national as well as individual life, 
and an unbroken line of progress is seldom vouchsafed 
to either. Then it is also clear that upon attainment 
of some signal success after a protracted struggle human 
nature seeks some rest for recouping its lost energies. 
It is apparently with the object of recommending this 
spirit of relaxation that Sir Valentine Chirol has naive¬ 
ly remarked that since the reform of the Legislative 
Councils has been effected, the Congress has no 
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ground for its further existence. The Indian public 
•cannotj however, endorse such a view; nor has the 
success of the Congress probably been such as to justify 
its members in winding up their business and go into 
voluntary liquidation. In fact, the advantages which 
they have at last secured ought on the contrary to 
stimulate them in pursuing those advantages with 
greater vigour and energy. If they have so far grop-* 
ed their way through the darkness of defeat and 
despair, they have now to push on with the cheering 
light of dawning success before them. The promised 
land is, however, yet far off, and^those who have deli¬ 
berately undertaken to lead a wandering people 
through a dreary desert cannot afford to cry out in 
despair, How long! Oh, bow long is the way to 
Canan ! ” 

There is another aspect of the depression which, 
paradoxical as it may seem, may be distinctly traced 
to the gradual expansion of the movement in different 
directions. The Congress has in its progress directed 
the attention of the public to the social, educational, 
and economic developments of the country which have 
.claimed not a small share of the national energies and 
thus contributed not a little to divert a considerable 
volume of the public enthusiasm which originally 
flowed through the main channel. As in irrigation 
the rushing current of a mighty river is often reduced 
both in volume as well as intensity by heavy driuns on 
its resources for the requirements of vast on 

either side of it, so the superabundance of enthusiasm 
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flowing through the main political bed of the Congress 
movement has in its onward course turned into other 
channels and found its way into other fields of 
national activities. This was fully expected and 
cannot in any way furnish a reasonable ground for 
regret. In the evolution of a national life all these 
•developments are but hand-maids to one another, and 
it would be a foolish, if not a futile, attempt on the 
part of the people to confine their energies exclusively 
to the political aspect of the situation leaving all other 
fields of necessary activities as barren, uncultivated 
wastes. All the phases of a national life are inter¬ 
dependent and no substantial progress can be made in 
any one of them to the total neglect of the others. 
They are the different factors of a single problem in 
the correct solution of which not one of them can be 
either ignored or eliminated. The relative import¬ 
ance of all these phases may be different and circum¬ 
stanced as the country is, the political aspect of the 
situation unquestionably dominates the consideration 
of all the other issues. It is in fact the main current, 
if not the fountain-head, through which the other 
channels of activities receive their supply, force and 
vitality, and while such a diversion is to certain ex¬ 
tent unavoidable, public feelings and sentiments must 
occasionally be dredged so that the main current may 
not suffer stagnation leading not only to its own 
depletion, but also to a serious detriment of the subsi-^ 
•diary channels which it feeds. 

Much of the pr^ent depression th^efore is due to 
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the many-sided activities which the Congress movement 
itself has created, supplemented‘by the vexations and 
disappointments brought about in weaker systems by 
the extreme slowness of progress and severe moral' 
exhaustion. The situation is not unlike that of a 
chronic patient who having really lost confidence in 
himself as well as in his doctors always seeks for 
new remedies without giving a sufficient trial to any. 
There is, however, really no lack of enthusiasm in the 
country. It is more a case of want of self-confidence- 
and of restlessness and impatience. It is a significant 
fact that public men and measures now receive wider 
and closer, if also a somewhat more irreverent, atten¬ 
tion than they ever did before : Public criticism is 
undoubtedly 6n the increase, and it is not only the 
public associations which are yearly growing in 
numbers, but even the boarding-houses, restaurants,, 
counting-houses and even railway carriages present the 
appearance of teeming bee-hives buzzing with discus¬ 
sions of public interest. Conferences and congregations- 
of various denominations are the order of the day, and' 
throughout the country and in every grade of society 
there is a manifest upheaval of no ordinary magnitude 
or character. The whole country is in a ferment of 
agitation undergoing as it were a process of foaming and 
frothing preliminary to refinement in a boiling 
cauldron. Unfortunately, however, there is too much' 
of gas and dissipation as are sometimes unavoidable 
in a period of transition in national evolution. There* 
is more of destructive than of constructive methods in* 
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ta€*ife diverse raovemerifcs whicfi sometimes ^Oiiiiteraet 
otiie another and not UQfrequetitly tend to 
rteiitralize ali of them. There art- apparently 
taexi busy each in his own way for diseoverini^T 
Philosopher’s Scone than for patiently and |'iersi>fcrritiy 
drudging at the ore f->r the true metal. In this -tale 
of things a temporary and partial relaxation in 
direction to supplement the supposed requirem^^rtt.s of 
another seems almOv-t inevitable, and it is pretty 
certain that until the malcontents are made to realize 
that there is not only no an1agonis?ri between these 
diverse movements, but they are absolutely inter¬ 
dependent on one another, the quarrel between the 
different members of the body politic will not cease 
and the idle stomach continue to receiv'e its proper 
nourishments. 

Perhaps it may be useful also to bear in mind 
that the Congrevss has now worked incessaotlj for 
nearly thirty years, and a new generation has sprung 
up to take the place of those whose rank and file 
are gradually thinning from death, disease and infirm¬ 
ities of age. The difference in the spirit and 
temper of the two elements is due largely to the differ¬ 
ence of conditions and circumstances in which they are 
placed. In the estimation of those who have weathered 
the storm in a dark and dismal night the progrew^ 
made is sufficiently marked to inspire them with r&boA 
optimism and confidence in the future ; but a youager 
generation who have awakened with the dawning ligiife 
of the grey morning without any eTp?rieiw» of the 
19 
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niglit’s adventure and with the vast immensity of 
heaving expanse still darkly stretching out before 
them, cannot be expected to be equally impressed with 
the difficulties that have been overcome, the distance 
which has been covered and of the ultimate success of 
the voyage that has been undertaken. This differ¬ 
ence in the perspective accounts in no small measure 
for the scepticism of the younger generations and their 
want of confidence in the methods which have been so 
far employed by their more experienced elders. In the 
race of life foresight is no doubt a great virtue; but 
the habit of intently looking too much ahead regard¬ 
less of the obstacles that lie immediately in front of 
one’s steps, is the surest way of courting a disastrous 
fall. 

People are not also wanting who unable to bear 
the strain of the fight as well as of the immense 
sacrifices it necessarily involves, seek repose in quietly 
taking a defeat and to cover their own weakness dilate 
on the utter futility of political agitation in a subject 
country. These people are generally too precise in 
their vision to waste their energies in the vain pursuit 
of unattainable objects and are always ready to dissuade 
others iffom doing so. They seem to know more of the 
future than of either the past or the present and in 
their innate love for the original, are always busy pres¬ 
cribing their own patents for the treatment of the 
situation. They apparently forget that an uphill 
ascent is always a tedious and weary task, and that the 
higher one ascends the greater becomes the exhaustion 
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and the slower the progress. As there is no royal road 
to learning, so in praetical politics thei^e can be no arti¬ 
ficial lift to carry up a people to its destination by a 
mere switch of the button. 

Apart from all natural causes this temporary de-- 
pression may be referred to some other sources. There 
are several classes of critics who, in spite of their best 
intentions, have indirectly contributed not a little to 
the growth of this depression. Some of them have 
preferred to attack the Congress from the flank and 
the rear, the frontal attack delivered by the Anglo- 
Indian community having been successfully repulsed. 
They apparently forget that by so doing they are 
indirectly playing in the hands of their adversaries. 
It has almost grown into a fashion with some of these 
critics to indulge in a flow of correspondence through 
the columns of the press on the eve of every session of 
the Congress earnestly appealing to the leaders to 
remove all sources of irritation and to make it 
possible, as they say, “ for all classes and parties to 
meet and join hands once again on the Congress plat¬ 
form.” What those sources of irritation are, nobody 
however chooses expressly to state, although a vague 
reference is invariably made to the Surat incident, as 
well as to the thrice-told tale of the Convention 
Congress.” There is, of coarse, no doubt as to the 
honesty of purpose and sincerity of intention of these 
critics ; but if half the number of people who seem 
never tired of indulging in these cants either in publie 
n private life had actually rejoined the CongresSi mucin 
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sliotj whicli they have since wasted, usefully saved* 
Then in spite of the initial iiervcasness of some of the 
provinces the creed and the constitution provided by 
the Convention have iiithinately passed through the 
Congress, call it ’‘Convention Congress” or whatever 
•you choose. They could net have been submitted to 
another bear-garden without running the risk of demo¬ 
lishing the Congress altogether. Besides, what practi¬ 
cal difference would it have made in the situation even 
if such a risky experiment could have been successfully 
carried out? Do the non-OoiiVentionists mean to sug¬ 
gest, that it would have been wiser for their friends, 
even if they agreed with them in some of the issues 
raised, to have seceded from the Congress because the 
majority did not concede to their views and thereby 
obviously wrecked an organisation which was the result 
of the labours of a generation and for which such enor¬ 
mous sacrifices had been made ? It is presumed 
that no sane man who has the country’s cause at heart 
would have approved of such a coarse. What then in 
the name of good sense and patriotism is the objection 
to join the Congress now. on the score of old sores 
which have practically been healed up, the cicatrices 
only remaining to remind the combatants of a past 
conflict of opinions ? Such conflicts are sometimes 
unavoidable even in a well-governed family, and mmt 
they eternally rankle in the breast of those who have 
pledged themselves to fight out a great common cause ? 
If the non-Conventionists are truly inspired by a pa¬ 
triotic impulse, as some of them unquestionably are. 
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there seem to be no insurmountable difficulties in 
making up their sentimental differences and bodily 
returning to the common fold for the purpose of 
strengthening a common cause. If it has been possi¬ 
ble for the Ulstermen and the Irish Nationalists to sign 
a truce to a civil war at their country’s call, surely 
there ought to be no difficulty for the Moderates and Ex¬ 
tremists of the Indian Nationalists Party to bury their 
petty domestic quarrels and re-unite on a common 
platform. A rajpproachement may easily be made by 
mutual surrender of some fanciful positions on either 
side, unless these positions are sought to be maintained 
as a mere pretext for carrying on a suicidal controversy. 
In practical politics in every country and under every 
popular constitution it must always be a question- of 
majority as well as of expediency, and where differences 
arise the policy must be one of give-and-take. Where 
there is a practical agreement in aim and object, a mere 
difference in procedure ought not to divide those whose 
unity is their only strength. A man’s principles are 
no doubt his religion; but it were well to remember 
rthat principles, like religion, carried to excess are some¬ 
times apt to degenerate into bigotry and fanaticism. 
It is all very well to talk of fighting for principles; but 
it seems allowable, even without going the actual length 
of saying with the shrewd French philosopher, that 
^yudices and principles are sometimes merely inter¬ 
changeable terms in controversies between parties off 
opposite views, to point out that even in the case of 
„ people more favourably circumstanced than ourselvea 
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accepted principles have not unoften to conform them* 
selves to practice and expediency according to the 
exigencies of a situation. 

Then as regards the contemptuous expression 
Convention Congress,” any one acquainted with the 
his\;ory of the Congress must know that it had its being 
in a Convention and that the Constitutioxi of 1908 was 
not an innovation, but only a repetition and amplifica¬ 
tion of the original Constitution with which it was 
started in 1885. As has already been pointed out, early 
in 1885 a Union was established by a dozen leading 
people under the name and style of the National 
Union, and it was this National Union which called 
the Indian National Congress into existence with the 
following express declaration of its object and its 
method, —^(1) That “unswerving loyalty to the 

British Crown shall be the keynote of the institution,” 
and (2^ that “the Union shall be prepared, when 
necessary, to oppose by all constitutional methods all 
anthorities high or low, here or in England, whose acts 
and omissions are opposed to those principles of the 
Government of India as laid down from time to time 
by the British Parliament and endorsed by the British 
Sovereign.” Now let any honest critic say if the Con¬ 
stitution framed by the Convention of 1908, after a 
most regrettable incident, was anything new or retro¬ 
grade in its character, or whether those who had been 
thoronghly loyal to the Congress down to 1906 had 
any just cause to secede from it since 1908? Th# 
declaration and subscription to the creed was a mere 
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naatter of form necessitated by the exigencies of a painfiil 
situation and adopted with a view to ensure the due 
observance of the Constitation. If that Constitution be 
accepted in principle, it is difficult to conceive where the 
shoe pinches, or what reasonable objection there may be 
to signify that acceptance in writing. The misfortmie 
is, that there is too much logic in this country and 
particularly in Bengal. No practical people, much less 
a subject race, can afford to live in the dreamland of 
Utopia, or indulge in fighting upon bare theories wholly 
divorced from practice. The country has admittedly 
reached a stage of its evolution, where all its strength 
and available resources should be concentrated and 
brought to bear upon decisions of issues which are as 
momentous in their character as are the contending 
forces with which they are confronted stubborn and 
irresistible. At such a grave situation for a weak and 
helpless people to fritter away their energies in fruitless 
controversies and academic discussions over mere 
theories and procedure seems to be little short of 
reckless dissipation altogether unworthy of men who 
have put their hands into serious business and are res¬ 
ponsible for the future of the country. It is high 
time that these unseemly squabbles were ended and 
as practical men all parties in the country presented a 
solid, united front sinking all their differences in the 
name of the Motherland. 

There is another class of critics who with equal 
vagueness urge the Congress to be directed on ‘‘ prac¬ 
tical lines.They maintain with perfect sincerity 
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that the Congress should now devote its energies to 
tlie practical development of education, sanitation and 
various kinds of industries. This no doubt in the 
abstract is a counsel of perfection ; ” but is it also 
practical within the scope and capacit}^ of the Con¬ 
gress* ? These critics apparently forget that the Con-' 
gressis essentially a huge deliberative body of a vast 
continent which can and does formulate ideas^ 
generate impulses and also indicate the lines on which 
the energies and activities of the people may be 
directed for the amelioration of their condition. It can 
and does also urge upon the country as well as the 
trovernment to adopt measures which in its opinion 
are calculated to foster education, improve sanitation 
and develop indigenous industries. But it has neither 
the means, nor the organisation, to establish schools, 
open drains, provide water-supply or build indus¬ 
tries, and cannot possibly be asked to undertake any 
of these operations throughout the country. It can, 
as it always does, enunciate principles and lay down 
lines upon which the national energies are to be 
directed and the methods by which they are to be 
guided and controlled. It also allows petitions and 
representations to Government; but it is a gross mistake 
to characterize its policy as mendicant. Its prayers are 
all demands based upon rights and its appeals to the 
people are exhortations to them to stand on their own 
legs in defence of such rights. The Petition of Rights 
is the strongest bulwark of the liberties of the British 
people, and the highest function of the Congress is to 
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initiate the people into the secrets of those means and 
methods by which that people has acquired its valued 
rights of free citizenship. The Congress is a great 
school for the national education of the people and it& 
practicability can no more be questioned than those of 
the other educational institutions in the conn-- 
try. But beyond these, what practical mea¬ 
sures are actually open to the Congress- 
it is difficult to conceive. Even in politics the Con¬ 
gress can only formulate the legitimate rights and 
privileges of the people and press for the removal of 
their grievances and disabilities. The Congress is 
great force-centre where the united intellect and 
moral strength of the country generate steam and 
give the impetus necessary to move the body politic 5* 
but there must be other machineries and appliances to 
utilise these forces and turn them into proper account. 
The Congress seeks to represent the entire country 
with its diverse races and communities, and beyond 
indulging in vague generalities and vaguer platitudes- 
no one has yet suggested how it may be possible foir 
such an organisation to go into practical details fox* 
working out sanitary, educational or industria.1 
reforms applicable to each particular community ox*^ 
province. Perhaps an attempt in that direction, evexx 
if it were possible, would only lead to a disintegratioxx 
of the units which the Congress has so far laboured "to 
combine. After all, if those who find fault with tJokea 
Congress as not being practical were to cease firing 
a long range and come to close quarters with a view to 
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associate themselves with it aTod submit any practical 
scheme of work suited to its coDstitutiou, there is no 
reason why they should not receive a patient hearing 
and respectful consideration. 

There is yet another class of critics of the Con¬ 
gress who would kick the ladder behind them. They 
seem to fancy that if the Congress had any use, it was 
for their individual or class advancement and when 
that is satisfied, it has no more claim to its earthly 
existence. Most of these arm-chair-critics come from 
the official rank who owe no allegiance to the Congress, 
but seem to have the largest claim to its services. Outside 
the official circle these critics are mostly like the cynic 
Diogenes walking in broad daylight with the lamp of 
their own unerring intellect in the vain quest of a 
single capable man in the country. They have neither 
the sincerity nor the earnestness of the other two 
classes of critics and are ready at all times 
to indulge in tirades and raphsodies which 
are as inflated as they are violent and 
sweeping in their denunciations. They represent 
the destructive and not the constructive element of 
society ; and not having taken any part in building it 
up, they are for the most part for demolishing the 
Congress altogether. In their impotent vanity and 
conceit these cynics regard the Congress as perfectly 
useless ” and almost unnoticeable ” and denounce 
the Indian leaders as no politicians,” but as mere 
^^mimio actors on the political stage.” They would take 
exception even to Mr. Montagu or Mr. Asqtaith 
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denominating them as “ bad politicians,” for to be a 
bad politician ” one nnust first of all be a politi'- 
clan.” Erostratus acquired a lasting notoriety by burning 
the temple of Ephesus on the birthday of Alexander 
the Great and all incendiaries may well imitate the 
example of their prototype to leav^e their names in 
history. Sharp criticism of notable men and measures 
is no doubt one of the cheapest methods for mediocre 
intelligence getting into prominent notice ; but such 
wild elffusions as those above noticed can serve no 
other useful purpose than that of a hawker’s advertise- 
ment. It seems high time that these flambuoyant 
critics were disabused of the impression, which was at 
one time rather too common in this country, that 
such advertisements also pay. Sir Charles Dilke has 
neatly disposed of these traducers of the Congress in 
his own trenchant style. In his Problems of Great 
Britain ” that shrewd statesman observes :—Argu¬ 
ment upon the matter is to be desired and not invec¬ 
tive, and there is so much, reason to think that the 
Congress movement really represents the cultivated 
intelligence of the country that those who ridicule it 
do harm to the imperial interest of Great Britain, 
bitterly wounding and alienating men who are justified 
in what they do, who do it in reasonable and cautious 
form and who ought to be conciliated by being met 
half-way. The official class themselves admit, that 
many of the natives who attach the Oongress do so ta 
ingratiate thsmselves wUh their British' rulers 
push their claims for decorationsJ^ 
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Now, whatever these various classes 
may or may not say, it ^ems as useless, as 
it is harmful, to disguise the fact, that there 
bss come some sort of depression in the coun¬ 
try which is necessarily reflected in its national 
assembly. The fault is not in the shadow, but in the 
substance behind it. Whether it be due to the 
despicable tyranny exercised by the dastardly proceed¬ 
ings of a few gangs of unhinged fanatics, or the re¬ 
sult of unremitted hammerings of a series of repressive 
measures unknown in this country even in the dark 
days of the Mutiny, the popular mind has visibly 
received a rude shock from which it is bound to take 
some time to recover. The bureaucracy may rejoice 
over this set-back ; but it cannot fail to create some - 
anxiety in the minds of responsible statesmen. For, 
the normal growth of a people cannot be stunted with 
impunity by any violent artificial process, and when 
under any abnormal pressure national life begins to 
stagnate, the forces of disorder must gain strength and 
become rampant in society. It is a dangerous experi¬ 
ment which has had its fair trial in almost all despotic 
governments, whether in ancient or modern times, 
and invariably ended in disastrous revsults. It is not 
the Congress alone that is likely to suffer by this 
inanition, but the general state also stands the immi¬ 
nent risk of falling into a deadly relapse. As for the 
Congress itself, it has to be borne in mind that the 
rank of its veterans must be thinning away every year 
froin death, illness and infirmities of age ; whla 
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of its best members are occasionally taken away to the 
services; but fresb recruits are neither so adequate, 
nor sufficiently strong to supply their deficiency. It is 
almost the same old familiar faces that are seen on the 
Congress platform every year. Politics is a science 
which requires careful study, deep thought and strong 
practical common sense. It embraces a much larger 
area than any other practical science and commands 
a keener insight and broader vision of the social as 
well as economic condition of a people. In fact, as the 
Lord Mayor of London once felicitously observed, 
there is scarcely a phase of life where politics does not 
in one shape or another play an important part. Then 
with a people circumstanced like ourselves progress 
must necessarily be slow and inadequate, and conse¬ 
quently there must be sufficient asset of patriotic 
impulse and spirit of self-sacrifice to counterbalance 
all our losses, defeats and disappointments. It is for 
our young men to study soberly the political as well as: 
the economic condition of the country, to indulge less 
in platitudes and to have greater faith and confidence 
in their leaders. A spirit of honest enquiry is good, 
but a tendency towards hair-splitting arguments is a 
positive evil. Original ideas in this world are not sd 
plentiful as blackberries, so that any one who passes! 
by may pick them up. No one deprecates fair criti-j 
cism, but captious criticism is a kind of dissipatioii 
which weakens the intellect and inebriates the mindj 
Besides, it cannot be too carefully borne in mind thaj 
in depreciating great men and measures we maj 
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sometimes unconsciously indulge in arguments simply 
to cover our own incapacity to follow them, or as a 
pretext for our inability to make necessary sacrifices. 
Every generation has its common succession^ of rights 
and responsibilities, and no generation can therefore 
safely indulge in intellectual profligacy without serious 
prejudice to the general estate and ultimate ruin and 
bankruptcy to its posterity. There are no doubt 
almost irresistible moments of depression in the life of 
a nation as of an individual; but it is also as true 
of the individual as of the nation, that the 
correct test of its strength does not consist in never 
falling, but in rising every time it falls. As this 
•depression often proceeds from physical as well as 
mental and moral exhaustion, a rising people should 
be the quickest in shaking it oflF lest it might supervene 
in a collapse. The means by which the national life 
may be cured of its present depression and galvanized 
into fresh activities may be considered separately. 
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became more and more acute with the inauguration of 
still more drastic repressive measures under the gov¬ 
ernment of Lord Minto and the appearance of anarchy 
and lawlessness in the country, the people and the 
Government were almost at the parting of their ways 
and the Congress found itself placed between the 
devil and the deep sea. It, however, sat tight at the 
helm steering clear of all shoals and sands until 
superior British statesmanship was roused to a sense ol 
the impending danger when at last there appeared lik( 
a silver lining in the threatening cloud the reforu 
scheme of Lord Morley, which marked the first mile 
post in the fourth stage of the progress of the nationf 
movement. From 1908 starts a new chapter in th 
history of the Congress. The reform of the Counci 
was not however altogether a voluntary concession, ar 
as it was practically wrung from Government it naturs 
ly lacked that generous and ungrudging support fro 
the local authorities which alone could have ensur 
its full measure of success and secured an adequ? 
appreciation of its benefiits from the people. Id 1 
been truly said that even “rich gifts wax poor wl 
givers prove unkind.” Ever since then the policy 
Government; has been one of oscillation swinging i 
ward and backward and attempting to treat the situal 
ns it were with alternate dozes of concession ; 
repression—curious application of beat and cold a 
a Turkish bath. That is the stage at which ! 
movement has arrived after thirty years of pal 
labour. The duty of the Congress at this junctni 
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neither to fall back, nor to relax its energies; but to 
push forward with renewed zeal and earnestness to 
arrest this vacoillation of G-overnment which once re¬ 
moved it is bound to maintain a steady course of 
uniform progress. 

Whether the success so far attained by the Congress 
be regarded as either gratifying or disappointing, it 
must be fairly conceded that the great task of nation¬ 
building in which it is engaged has been fairly started. 
It cannot be gainsaid, that if its progress has been 
slow and tedioias, it has so far fairly succeeded in 
collecting men and materials, laying out a proper plan 
and in digging out a concrete foundation for the 
superstructure. It would be as grievous a mistake , to 
regard its past labours as a wholesale failure, as to 
count the few outpost skirmishes it has won as complete 
victories. With the reform of the councils it may be 
said to have only driven the thin end of the wedge, 
and it is the duty of its members, however exhausted 
they may feel themselves, to screw up all their strength 
and strike ever more vigorously than before if all their 
past labours are not to be thrown away. With the 
changed situation its plan of action must however be 
somewhat modified to meet its altered condition. The 
old desultory method of the Congress was not without 
its use; but it has doue its work for the preliminary 
stage of its operation by rallying the people under a 
common standard and mobilizing them for a regular 
campaign. It is now time for the movement fal 
organize and direct the forces it has created to a 
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regular and sywsfcematic course of action continuous in 
its nature, persistent in its character, and vigorous in its 
policy. It has now got to create fresh enthusiasm for 
its new operations and to galvanize itself for its future 
activities. The Congress must, therefore, be now re¬ 
organized on a permanent and substantial working 
basis. Its annual session must no doubt be maintained; 
but it should only be in the nature of an anniversary 
where it will review its year's work, take measure of 
the distance it has covered and then provide for the 
next stage of its advance. As at present carried on 
the annual session practically constitutes its sole exist¬ 
ence. The All-India Congress Committee is no doubt 
a very useful organization ; but from the very nature 
of its constitution it is adapted only to the requirements 
of a purely deliberative assembly without however an 
efficient executive agency behind it. That Committee 
can take no initiative, carry out no programme of 
action and discharge no function besides that of doing 
the work of a post office throughout the year and, if 
required ultimately, selecting a president for the 
CSongress. But such a constitution is no longer per¬ 
missible at the present stage of the national movement,. 
If the Congress is to make further progress and fulfil 
its mission, it must now be provided with a strong 
^^xecutive Council with a fixed headquarter and an 
efficient staff regularly and systematically working out 
its programme all the year round. From an annual 
effervescent display the Congress should now be con¬ 
verted into a permanent living organizeition constantly 
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at work and perpetually in seosion. The Congress has 
already got a complete network of territorial organi¬ 
zations in the Provincial Committees and the District 
and Taluka Associations established in all the provinces 
and throughout the country. Most of these have 
relapsed into a moribund condition, and it is high time 
that they were again galvanized and once more put 
into active operation to furtherthe work of the Congress- 
The annual session of the Congress having formulated 
its programme of action, it should be the duty of the 
proposed Council or C )mmittee, by whatever name it 
may be designated, to give effect to this programme by 
moving from time to time both the G-overnment as well 
as Parliament, by organizing agitations whenever neces¬ 
sary, both here as well as in England with the help 
of its established agencies, by publishing tracts and 
leaflets circulated broadcast among tbe mass not only 
on matters political, but also bearing on social, educa¬ 
tional, economic as well as sanitary improvements of 
the country, by establishing a regular mission for the 
spread of the Congress propaganda and by adopting 
such other means as may from time to time be 
found best calculated to farther tbe cause of national 
development in all directions. Having the foregoing 
observations in view, the following practical suggestions 
may be made for a fresh revision of the Congress 
organization. There is no claim to any originality 
for any of these suggestions ; nor is perhaps much of 
originality needed for an organization which has stood 
the test of nearly thirty years’ experience. 
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It has already been pointed out in an earlier chapter 
that much of the lost enthusiasm for the movement is 
attributed by a section of the people to the hard-and- 
fast constitution provided for it b;y the Convention 
of 1908, Whether such an assumption is correct, or 
how far a relaxation of this constitution is likely to 
conduce to a substantial improvement of the situation, 
is a point on which there is ample divergence of 
opinion. For, while the non-Gonventionists still main¬ 
tain that their secession from the cause is due to that 
constitution, the bulk of the nationalist party hold that 
the constitution was necessitated by a wave of reaction 
which had already set in to wreck the movement and 
which has not as yet fully spent itself. Whether the 
Convention was really the cause or the effect of the 
waning of genuine enthusiasm in the cause is a perfect¬ 
ly unprofitable discussion in which no one need now 
indulge. Those who lightly indulge in threats that 
unless the rules and regulations of the Congress are 
modified the movement is destined to die a natural 
ought to remember that there are those who 
mm not m much afraid of a natural death as of a 
ipsfefaii imih for the movement. However there seems 
to have aaseu during the last few years a genuine 
dmtm for a between the two pities. 

Tl3«re ^ nu limger ^any difference of opinion 

as ifo '^e: .wmm . M the eonstitution cN>mmonl y 

mmd of the Oosgre^, The point of differ 
mm wmms to lie, milj in cerfoin rules wMeh 
thor^ rekwd'% suta^quent Congresses are 
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pressed for a further modification to meet the scruples 
of the Separatists. The first of these objections refers 
to the subscription to the creed and the second to the 
electorates of the Congress. The first is no doubt a 
purely sentimental objection, since the creed is ad¬ 
mitted on all bands to be perfectly legitimate and 
unquestionable. But here the wishes of the non- 
Conventionists can easily be met by a provision to the 
effect that any one accepting a delegation to the 
Congress shall be deemed to have subscribed to the 
constitution in all its details. There seems to be no 
charm in a pen and ink signature unless there is 
sufficient guarantee in the personal honesty and 
character of a delegate; for, there is nothing else to 
prevent a delegate from signing a declaration on the 
back of a six-inch piece of printed form and then after 
securing his admission into the pandal treat it as 
a scrap of paper used only as a passport. The real 
check, however, seems to lie in the electorates, and it is 
sufficiently safeguarded by the rules which limit the 
franchise to recognized associations and public meet¬ 
ings organized at the instance of such associations. 
This is sufficiently wide to admit of the election of 
everybody who is anybody in the country honestly 
to associate himself with the deliberations of the 
Congress. To ensure a proper observance of the last 
clause of this rule it may be necessary to make the 
convening of such public meetings compulsory on the 
requisition of certain number of residents within a 
certain area, provided that not more* than one such 
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ineetiDg shall be held for any such area and not naore 
than a fixed number of delegates shall be elected at 
such a meeting. To throw open the election of dele¬ 
gates to every association or any kind of public meeting 
might not only expose the organization to further dis¬ 
memberment, but would evidently take away much from 
the weight of its representative character. Anyhow if 
there is a reasonable spirit of mutual concession on both 
sides, a re-union does not appear to be at all diflScult at 
the present stage, and it is a consummation which is 
devoutly to be wished for at an early date. The 
material gain of such a step may not ultimately prove 
to be very marked, but the moral gain will undoubtedly 
be quite considerable. 

Another point which deserves earnest attention of 
the Congress is the development of its strength in 
another direction. It must have occurred to every 
thoughtful observer of the situation that the bulk of 
the landed aristocracy in the country have largely 
suffered a most deplorable relapse in their enthusiasm 
for the national movement. In the early stages of the 
movement they were inspired as any other community 
with a remarkable zeal for the advancement of the 
oommon cause. Maharajah Sir Luchmeswar Singh 
Bahadur of Durbhanga, the princely houses of Paik- 
parah, Bhukailash, Sova-Bazar and Utterparah, the 
Maharajah of Natore, the lineal representative of the 
historic Rani Bhavani,; Maharajah Suryakanth Acharyee 
Bahadur of Mymensingh and Maharajah Manindra 
•Chandra Nandi of Cossimbazar and many other mag 
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nates in Bengal; Eajali Eampal Singh and the scions 
of not a few of the other historic Taluqdars of Oudh ; 
Sirdar Bayal Singh of the Punjab ; the Eajah of Eam- 
nad, the Zamorin of Calicut in whose territories the 
Parsis first found a hospitable refuge, Eajah Sir T. 
Madhav Eao and many others in the Southern Presi¬ 
dency, and last not the least, the merchant princes of 
Bombay, were all bodily with the national movement 
during the first period of its existence. It was since 
the Allahabad Congress of 1888 that like the Mahome- 
dans they began gradually to secede from the move¬ 
ment, and the causes which led to their defection were 
very much similar to those in the case of the Mussal- 
mans. They were taught to think that their interests 
did not lie in the popular movement, although they 
were dubbed with the title of the ‘‘ natural leaders of 
the people. The more astute among them no doubt 
clearly saw through the game ; but there were other 
sinister influences at work which in their peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances they were unable to resist though they 
heartily resented them. If the stories of some of these 
cas#fe could be unearthed and brought to light, there 
might be such a revelation as would probably scanda¬ 
lize a civilized administration and compromise not a 
few among the responsible authorities in the country. 
If the people were openly repressed, the landed aristo¬ 
cracy felt not a little the pressure of secret and subtle 
coercion. The case of the conduit pipe” which is so 
well-known was only a typical illustration of many such 
cases which have gone unrecorded. Anyhow the bulk 
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of this important commutiiiy have fallen back, and it 
should be the earnest endeavour of Congressmen to 
strengthen their position hy recovering their powerful 
help and co-operation. These fortunate |)OSsesRors of 
wealth and influence ought also to remember tliat in a 
country where happily there neither is nor can be a 
permanent hereditary aristocracy any attempt on their 
part to establish after the Western model an artificial 
class by themselves is a delusion and a snare. Their 
legitimate position is at the head of the people from 
whose rank they rise and into whose rank they fall, 
and with whom they are indissolubly linked in 
blood and society. With all its defects there is 
in the mechanism of Indian social organisation a 
democratic force which it is not possibles even for the 
strongest to overcome. Besides, these wealthy men 
ought gratefully to acknowledge that the position of 
real power and authority, to which they have been 
recently admitted in the higher admiuistratioti of the 
ootmiry, they owe primarily to the exertions of the 
people, and it may he no disparagement to them to say 
that these privileges, like the rich heritage ^ieh 
they enjoy, are practically unearned aequisitions for 
which in justice to themselves and to the country they 
ought to make a fair contribution to the common stock- 
The material help rendered by them as a class towarde 
the beginning of the movement, is well-known and 
fully recogniajed ; and if their stake in the country is 
much greater than those of others they cannot fairly 
refuse to make at least proportionate sacrifices for the 
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oomtnon cause. Tliey must have had Rufficienfc experi¬ 
ence of the insecurity of their ivsolated position and if they 
want really to safeiijaard their own interests they must 
cast in their lot with the people and abandon their 
ostrich-like policy. Many of them are men of culture 
and education, and they must know the difference that 
exists between marching in manly dignity at the head 
of one’s own people and being dragged at the tail of 
guilded equipages for the glorification of other and 
Stronger men with however no other recognition than 
that of a side glance with a smile or an empty title 
for all the indignities to which tliey are sometimes 
subjected. The British people with all their defects 
are a manly race and nothing is really more repugnant 
to their ideas and instincts than cringing servility 
and fawning hypocrisy. 

It has already been observed that the movement 
stands in need of a readjustment and revision of its 
method of working. It is no doubt a deliberative body 
and it cannot; be altogether divested of its deliberative 
character. But it has also a practical side in which it 
has to preach its propaganda, educate the mass, gener¬ 
ate fresh enthusiasm take definite steps towards 
the attainment of its objects. For doing all this in an 
efficient manner it must be provided with a permanent 
active organization working all the year round and 
throughout the country. If it is to have an active 
propaganda, it must have a permanent mission to carry 
it on* It ought to be provided with a permanent office 
at a fixed centre and a sufficient establishment regu**' 
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larly to carry on its work. The establishment must be 
paid. Honorary duties lack in vigour and persistency 
and carry no sense of responsibility with them. Tt may 
be found useful to attach this office to the All-India 
Congress Committee, which should have a responsible 
paid executive secretary working under the guidance 
and control of the Joint General Secretaries assisted 
by the General Committee. The Joint General Secre¬ 
taries may be elected every year from the province in 
which the Congress is to hold its next session ; but the 
Executive Secretary must be a whole-time permanent 
officer. From this office and under the sanction and 
authority of the All-India Congress Committee, approv¬ 
ed tracts and leaflets translated into the vernacular 
languages of the country should be issued and circul¬ 
ated broadcast among the masses bearing on political, 
social, economic, sanitary and educational problems 
engaging the attention of the Congress and thereby 
a strong healthy public opinion should be created in 
the country on all the phases of the national life. 
Much may be done through these publications to 
direct a campaign against anarchism and other 
ucts of lawlessness which are not only a stigma on 
the national character, but have also proved serious 
impediments to many a reform of the administration. 
Above all, there ought to be a systematic missionary 
work carried on in all the provinces explaining and 
impressing upon the public the real nature of the work 
upon which the Congress is engaged and upon a proper 
solution of which the future destiny of the country so 
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largely depends. It has almost grown into a fashion 
among a certain class of people to decry the art of 
speaking. The cry is a meaningless, mischievous cant. 
Word without action may no doubt be useless like 
powder without shot ; but the shot is equally ineffec¬ 
tive without the use of the powder. Practical polities 
cannot be taught in Deaf and Dumb Schools by mere- 
signs and symbols. 

This missionary work cannot, however, safely 
be entrusted to immature and irresponsible agencies. 
It should be undertaken, at all events, at the 
outset by the leaders themselves. Each Provincial 
Committee may be left to choose or elect its 
own missionaries with their jurisdictions or circles 
defined and allotted to them through which they 
must make occasional tours holding meetings and 
conferences for the dissemination of the Con¬ 
gress propaganda. If properly arranged this need not 
very much interfere with the ordinary avocation of the 
missionaries themselves, while it is sure to bring them 
into closer touch with the people and secure for them a 
stronger hold upon the popular mind. While our 
public men are ever so justly persistent in their com¬ 
plaints against the aloofness and the unsympathetic 
attitude of the executive officers of^Govemment, they 
cannot themselv'es consistently with their protestations 
live, in a state of splendid isolation from their own 
countrymen. None of the leaders, not even the tallest 
among them, should consider himself above this work 
and grudge whatever little sacrifice it may involve, if 
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tlieflfurH* wliicli thernselv^^s have li^htpd is to bo 
kopt hunHri;^. Tho annual s^^^•si{>u of the (joniiTOsa 
should i.hus bocoino n\t aiiidvorsary of tho movement 
at wliicli the works ilonc^ duriiig the yoar !)y ilia oritire 
organization should onivio undor iwiow and tha o|)ora“» 
tions of the next year carefully planned and lairl 
before blie country. Without beini:!^ of peHsiiniHin 

it HceuiH pcnnissible to tlraw the utteivtion of the leaders 
of the movement even more poiiite<ily to the future than 
to the present. The assets of a national life cannot be 
the subject of a free gift or a te«lainentary bequest : 
They must he the heritage of natural saccession. HIvery 
generation of a nation succeeds to the acquisition of its 
past and, whether augmenting it with its own acqui¬ 
sitions or depreciating it by its own extravagance, is 
bound to transmit it to the next. The training of a 
succeeding generation is also an imperative task in the 
work of natiou“huihiing which cannot be accomplished 
in a single generation. If h'mne was not built in a day, 
the Koman nation was not built even in a century. 
Those wko have laid the foundation of a new structure 
in this country upon the shapeless ruins of its departed 
glories and upon whom the shadows of the evening ate 
deepening, may well pause for a mtmient and seriously 
consider whether they have sufficiently trained those 
upon whom their mantle will shortly fall. Of oourse 
there may be as good fishes in the sea as ever came 
out of it but those who have spent their life-blood 
in the undertaking cannot better close their career 
than with a clear knowledge and confidence that.the 
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are leavinpj the work to successors who will carry on the 
work, rais^^ it hii^her arid if they cariuot themselves 
complete it will at all events leave it far advanced for 
those who will come after them. 

The next step in. the reorganization of the move¬ 
ment must be directed to its work in England. The 
British Parliamentary Committee which after a brilliant 
career has ceased to exist should be restored. The 
euphimiatic platitude that every one of the Six Hun¬ 
dred and odd members of the House, including of course 
Sir J. .1) Kees, was a member for India, was only a para¬ 
phrase of a sounder and truer dictum that every man’s 
business is no man’s business, and Congressmen cannot 
forget that India received the largest amount of atten¬ 
tion in England when the Parliamentary Committee 
was at its highest strength. In a Liberal House of Com¬ 
mons there are no doubt apparent difficulties for the 
maintenance of such a special body ; but where both 
sides of the House can conveniently agree to treat 
India as being outside the scope of party politics, the 
existence of such a body, to watch the special 
interests of India, cannot he deemed either superfluous 
or‘anomalous. On the contrary, its absence is sorely 
felt in this country when the Liberals are apparently 
disposed to take long holidays under the spell of a 
nominal improvement of the situation which needs 
not only consolidation, but is also threatened with a 
reverse from underground sapping and mining 
operations in this country. In this as in every other 
operation at the main theatre of the struggle in 
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whict the Congress is engaged, its British Committee is 
its principal ally and no sacrifice can be deemed 
too heavy to maintain it in an efficient condition. 
That Committee ought also to be strengthened from 
time to time by the addition to its roil of prominent 
Englishmen who evince a genuine interest in Indian 
problems. Sir William Wedderburn who has so long 
been the moving spirit of the Committee as well as of 
the Parliamentary Party and who has ever so freely 
and ungrudgingly sacrificed his time, energies and 
resources for the cause of India would probably be 
only too glad to undertake both these reforms if only 
the Indians themselves could make up their minds 
to supply him with the sinews of the operations. 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee and Mr, 
E. C. Dutt, practically settled in England, proved a 
tower of strength to the British Committee, and an 
earnest attempt should again be made to instal a 
couple of well-posted Indians at the seat of power to 
pilot the course of that important body. And lastly, the 
paper India which is the sole organ of the Congress in 
England ought to be considerably improved and popu¬ 
larized in both countries. It must of course be con¬ 
ducted in England and by an Englishman thoroughly 
conversant with British politics and in full touch with 
the trend of British public opinion ; but to make it 
more interesting and serviceable a few Indian publi¬ 
cists either as sub-editors or contributors ought regu¬ 
larly to co-operate with fche editor in purveying Indian 
views on all important questions and making its 
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columns more weighty and attractive to the British 
public. 

Another remedy, though of an adventitious charac¬ 
ter, which suggests itself from some of the foregoing^ 
observations, refers to the concentration and co¬ 
ordination of all the public movements among which 
all the national forces are now distributed. The 
social and the industrial conferences are already 
closely associated with the Congress movement. But 
there are many other organizations which have sprung 
up in the country which are all crowded within the 
Christmas week at different places in absence of more 
convenient occasions. If it is not possible to deal with 
all of them, the Moslem League at all events should be 
held every year at the same centre and if possible inr 
the same pavilion where the Congress is held either on 
successive or on alternate days. By this means not 
only all the communities may be brought into closer 
touch with one another, but a greater enthusiasm 
may be secured for all of them. Since the League has 
already come into a line with the Congress, such an 
arrangement may not be at all difl&cult if the leaders 
of both the organizations will put their heads together 
and work out the details of the scheme. 

It may be said that the above suggestions form 
a very large order; but large or small, some such order 
must be substantially complied with if the struggle is 
to be continued and further success achieved. To,^ 
carry out a scheme of action which has for iks object 
the regeneration of a nation through a proc^ of 

21 
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evolution in which all the moral and intellectual forces 
of a subject people have not only to be called out 
and harmonized, but also arrayed against the colliding 
interests of a powerful dominant race, is no light work 
and cannot be approached with a light heart. The 
first and foremost condition of such a scheme is that 
of ways and means. A national organization must 
have at its back a national fund. As no sustained 
movement is possible without a well-defined organiza¬ 
tion, so no organization can subsist for any 
length of time without the sinews of war. 
If there is any depression in the move¬ 
ment it is largely due to the stagnation 
with which it is threatened in the absence of such an 
effective organization. Tt is no small surprise to 
many, that the movement has not collapsed within 
this sufficiently long period without a solid financial 
foundation for its basis. For thirty years it has 
fought out its way on a precarious dole annually 
voted to it and its agencies, the tardy realization of 
which has not a little hampered its progress. Its 
vitality is no doubt due to the intense patriotic 
sentaBaent that has been its underlying motive power 
ever since the movement was started; but even 
pafriotist» requires a healthy nourishment unless it is 
to degenerate into a spasm of fitful excitement and then 
die out like a flame fed only on straw. So early as 1889 
it was projK^ed to establish a Permanent Congress Fnnd 
and a sum of Es 59,000 was voted to form the nucleus 
of such a fund* Out of this a small sum of Es. 5,000 
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only was realized and deposited with the Oriental Bank 
which was then considered as the strongest Exchange 
Bank in India. In the Bombay crisis of 1890 the bank 
however went into liquidation and the small sum thus 
credited to the fund was lost- Ever since then no 
serious attempt has ever been made to re-establish 
this fund, and the undignified spectacle of one of the 
leaders at every session stretching out his beggarly 
“ Bramhinical band ” and the Congress going out hat 
in hand for a precarious subsistence allowance towards 
the maintenance of its British agency and its office 
establishment has contributed not a little to the 
bitter sarcasm of its critics, as much as to the mortifi¬ 
cation and discouragement of its supporters. The 
messages of Sit William Wedderburn alternately coax¬ 
ing and threatening for financial help every year for the 
work of the British Committee seem to have lost their 
sting, and the whole business is carried on perfunctorily 
in an atmosphere of uncertainty and despondency.* 
Complaints are often heard that the British Committee 
is no longer as efficient as it used to be. But whose 
fault is it if it has really fallen off from its pristine 
vigour and energy ? It has certainly not deteriorated 
either in form or substance. Its weakness lies in its 
financial embarrassment created by our own inability to 
regularly meet its requirements for useful actioti. 
It is a bad policy to try to cover one^s own failings 
by thr<wing dirt upon others. It cannot be denied 
that although the Congress has many critics, it is at 
present maintained only by the devotien and atlf 
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sacrifice of a small band of its supporters, who have 
always borne the brunt of the action, and strange 
as it may seem, its loudest detractors are to be found 
generally among those who have been least disposed 
to make any sacrifice in its cause and at the same 
time most exacting in their demands for its account. 
If the members of the Congress seriously mean, as 
they no doubt mean, to carry on its work and not 
" throw away the immense labour and sacrifice of an 
entire generation, they should lose no more time in 
providing it with a permanent working organization 
and investing it with a solid permanent fund 
sufl&cient to carry on the work before it efficiently and 
in a thoroughly methodical and business-like manner.. 
The work before the Congress is much stiffer than 
its work in the past, and its present equipment must 
necessarily be of a nfore efficient and substantial 
character. If the Congress has so far successfully 
carried on a guerilla campaign it has now arrived at a 
stage where it must be prepared to fight the real issue- 
involved in the struggle at close quarters, and for this 
no sacrifice in money or energy can be too great. In a 
country where fabulous sums are still available for a 
memorial hall, or a ceremonial demonstration, surely 
a decent contribution for the emancipation of a 
nation ought not to be so difficult a task as to be 
beyond the capacity of genuine patriotic self-sacrifice. 
It would be a stigma and a reproach on our national 
character and a sad commentary on our patriotic 
fiMryour if after having advanced so far the national 
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energy were to break down at this supreme moment 
with all the sacrifices made, grounds gained and the 
prospects opened lost for ever. 







CHAPTER XIX. 


THK RKCONSTRIICTION OF THB INRUN OIVII. SERVICE. 

H aving so far cursorily dealt with the past career 
of the national movement and glanced over its 
present condition, a brief survey of the difficult task 
which awaits its future labours may not be deemed 
altogether out of place. Following the question of the 
reorganisation of the Congress, there is another very 
serious question which must sooner or later press itself 
upon the closest attention of its members: It is the 
question of the Indian Civil Service in which is vested 
the actual internal administration of the country. The 
Congress has so long discussed the (juestions of simul¬ 
taneous examinations for the recruitment of that service, 
its age-limit, and "the comparative importance of the 
various subjects of that examination from the Indian 
point of view. Bnt these are all side issues forming, as 
it were, the mere fringes of the real crux of the case, 
which, divested of all shuffling and circumlocution, 
resolves into the plain question,—Is the Indian Civil 
Service, as at present constituted, to be the permanent 
basis of the Indian administration, or whether the time 
has not long arrived when that service should be 
thoroughly overhauled and reconstructed not only with 
reference to its own defects, but also in the light of the 
vast changes which the country has undergone and the 
enormous difficulties which have grown round the 
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Indian administration ? A little consideration of only 
three of the most vital points upon which the Congress 
has so far directed its main operations may afford a 
sufficient clue to the right investigation of this import¬ 
ant question. 

At the outset, the leaders of Indian public opinion 
appear to have strongly believed that the real remedy 
for nearly all the grievances of the people lay in the 
reform of the Legislative Councils and in that view 
their energies were largely directed towards the expan¬ 
sion of these Councils on a representative basis. Lord 
Cross’ reforms of 1892, though it would be quite unfair 
to characterize them as mere lollypops, practically turn¬ 
ed out to be very unsubstantial; while, eighteen 
years after, the very substantial reforms initiated by 
Lord Morley, also met with a similar fate. Although 
Lord Morley most gratuitously taunted the Indian 
public at the time with asking for ^Hhe moon,” a 
prayer which they in their senses could never venture 
to make even to any one who may be supposed 
to be nearer that orb, yet people are not altogether 
wanting in this country who only after five years’ 
experiment have come to regard his great reforms of 
1910 as no more than mere moon-shine. The failure 
of these reforms, manacled and maimed in their opera¬ 
tions by a set of Regulations framed in this country, has 
revealed the fact that there is one powerful factor which 
has to be seriously reckoned with in dealing with any 
real reform of the Indian administration. That factor 
is the strong, stereotyped Indian bureaucracy which 
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stands between the Government and the people and can 
always make or mar the prospect of peaceful develop* 
ment of the country. The object of the best-intentioned 
legislative enactment may easily be defeated by those 
who must be ultimately entrusted with its practical 
application, and so the most generous measure of the 
British Parliament granted after full half a century of 
cool and collected deliberation has been allowed to be 
practically stranded on the bed-rock of bureaucratic 
opposition in India. The Councils, upon which the 
people built their hopes and pinned their faith, have 
been reformed and the popular representatives in much 
larger numbers armed with powers of interpellation, as 
well as of moving resolutions and dividing the Councils 
upon them; but the cry still is that these privileges 
have proved quite disappointing if not altogether illu¬ 
sory. The debates in these councils still retain their 
academic character, the results being generally a foregone 
conclusion. The most modest prayers of the represen¬ 
tatives are sometimes summarily rejected and their 
most reasonable resolutions treated with scant courtesy 
or consideration; while, with a highly inadequate repre^ 
sentation of the interests of the educated community 
on the one hand and a mischievous communal repre¬ 
sentation on the other, the real strength of the non¬ 
official members of these Councils has been reduced 
almost to an irreducible minimum. 

Again, on the vexed question of the separation of 
judicial from executive functions, although there was 
apparently none to oppose the much desired reform, 
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while every one seemed to be unreservedly in fa^v^onx 
of it, a mysterious force has in spite of all the authox-i 
tive promises and pronouncements succeeded in shel ving 
the proposal with the flimsiest of excuses and evasions 
which cannot deceive even the most credulous of 
schoolboys. 

Then there is yet another question of vital impK^rt- 
ance upon’which the Congress has directed its enoirgic® 
ever since its beginning: The admission of the chil<ireii 
of the soil into the higher ofidces of the State ho-ving 
regard to their fitness and capacity for such appoiot- 
ments. It would be uncharitable not to recognises the 
fact that the Grovernment has in recent years shown a 
laudable disposition to admit, though very sparingly, 
the just and natural claims of the Indians to participate 
in the administration of their own country. Bufe here 
again the galling injustice manifest in almc^t 
department and which is the root cause of the popular 
dissatisfaction may easily be traced to a common sonroe 
from which mainly flow all the other grievances of the 
people and the unpopularity of the administir®Ltion. 
What is that source of mischief and where lies the 
remedy ? Upon a closer examination of the sitxxa.tioii, 
it will be found that the real obstacle to all subst^^ntial 
reforms in this country is the bureaucracy. It is tlie 
same narrow, short-sighted and close-fisted offienal 
hierarchy which crippled Lord Eipon’s early mea.sixre of 
Local Self-Government by a set of model Rules, pirati¬ 
cal ly over-riding the spirit if not the letter of tiic law, 
that has again saceessfully defeated Lord Morley^s 
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schema of Dational Self-Grovernment by a set of Eegu- 
lations circumscribing and barricading the measure in 
such a way as to render it almost impotent in sub- 
stance though not in form. And it is this bureaucracy 
which in its nervousness, no less than in its blind 
selfishness, has stood bodily in opposition to the j udicial 
reform and the admission of the children of the soil into 
its close preserves to which it believes to have acquired 
an exclusive and indefeasible right by virtue of its 
prescriptive enjoyment. The Indian Civil Service forms 
the citadel and the stronghold of this bureaucracy, and 
that service is so deeply saturated with selfish prejudices 
and so highly inflated with the legend of its natural 
superiority that it cannot heartily entertain any propo¬ 
sal of reform which necessarily militates against its 
vested interests and which if forced upon it by higher 
statesmanship naturally excites its secret opposition. 
The entire administration from the Government of 
India down to the smallest district charge, is 
pracbically vested in one train of ofl&cials who belong to 
this Service and who as such form a compact fraternity. 
They are, with honourable exceptions, traditionally 
conservative in their ideas and exclusive in their habits 
and manners, while their systematic training in the arts 
of autocratic government leaves little or no room for 
the development of those instincts which might go to 
curb their insular pride and inspire confidence and 
respect for those whom they are called upon to govern. 
In vain would one try to find a sin gle instance in which^ 
with very rare exceptions, the members of this Service 
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have supported any great measure of reform of the 
administration which they as a body naturally regard 
either as an infraction of their status or as a reflection 
upon their capacitj^ for good government. They appar¬ 
ently do not believe in the dictum of their own states¬ 
men who have repeatedly held that no good government 
can be a substitute for a government by the people 
themselves. Very well-intentioned British statesmen 
coming out as Viceroys or Grovernors find themiselves in 
the hands of the veterans of this Service and however 
strong they maybe, they can hardly be sufficiently strong 
to overcome the deep-rooted prejudices and the all-per¬ 
vading and overpowering influence of the bureaucratic 
atmosphere into which they are placed. Unless and 
until that atmosphere is cleared, it would be useless to 
expect any great results either from any parlia¬ 
mentary measure or from the ablest of Viceroys and 
Grovernors whom England may send out for the adminis¬ 
tration of her greatest dependency. 

Nobody denies that the Indian Civil Service haa 
a brilliant record in the past. It was eminently 
adapted to a period of consolidation when by its firm- 
ness and devotion to duty it not only established peace 
and order, but also inspired confidence in its justice and 
moral strength. But an archaic institution is ill-suited 
to a period of development in an organised administra¬ 
tion and is an anomaly in an advanced stage of 
national evolution. The Indian Civil Service has long 
outlived its career of usefulness, and however benevolent 
may have been the patronising methods of its adminis- 
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tratioD in the past, thos6 methods are neither suited to 
the present condition of the country nor are they 
appreciated by the people. Besides, people are not 
wanting who honestly believe that the halcyon day of 
•the Indian Civil Service has long passed away, that it 
no longer commands the characteristic virtues of the 
sturdy Anglo-Saxon race and has largely degenerated 
into a mutual-admiration-society, demoralized to no 
small extent by the unrestrained exercise of its exten¬ 
sive powers and the extravagant adulations lavished 
•upon it in season and out of season and sometimes be¬ 
yond all proportion. It is no wonder that in the 
^circumstance under which they are trained'from youth 
to age in bureaucratic methods, the members of the 
•Service should become obstinate, conceited and impa¬ 
tient of criticism. It is the system, more than any indi“ 
vidual, that seems to be responsible for the decadence of 
this once magnificent Service. In point of compactness, 
the Service has been organised into a rigid caste system 
where it is impossible to touch it even in its remotest 
extremities without exciting the susceptibilities of the 
entire system. From the Lieutenant-Grovernor to the 
rawest assistant magistrate there seems to be establish “ 
ed a magnetic current which is responsive to the mildest 
touch on the her«^ditary prerogatives of the Service, and 
iihe highest demands of justice and fairness are some¬ 
times cruelly sacrificed on the altar of a blind prestige^ 
the maintenance of which appears to be the paramount 
consideration of the administration. Instances are not 
wanting where a young civilian insulting an Indian 
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gentleman of position for no other offence than that of 
intruding upon his august presence without taking off 
his shoes, or walking before him with an open umbrella 
in his hand, is broadly justified by the head of a pro¬ 
vincial administration ; while the forcible ejection of an 
Indian member of a Legislative Council from a first- 
class compartment in a railway carriage is hardly consid¬ 
ered sufficient to call even for a mild rebuke. On the 
contrary, such is the idolatrous veneration for the fdish 
of prestige and so undisguised is the contempt dis¬ 
played towards public opinion, that a strong public 
censure passed upon the vagaries of an erring member 
of the Service has come to be regarded almost as a 
passport for his advancement rather than as a drawback 
in his official career. Young men just above their tems^ 
who are probably bad enough for the Home Service and 
not good enough for the Colonial, are generally 
supposed to be drafted for the Indian Civil Service 
and, placed in important positions of trust and 
ponsibility, they learn more to depend upon the exten¬ 
sive powers, privileges and immunities attaching to that 
Service than upon the art of governing well. Whip in 
hand, they learn only to sit tight without acquiring the 
easy grace of an accomplished rider. They are often 
placed when only a few months in the country in charge 
of sub-districts some of which are larger than an English 
county and as they rise with the official tide, they (^rry 
with them the accumulations of their earlier training. 
They generally seem to have a peculiar ethics of 
own in which conciliation is tabooed as a sign of weak- 
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rieHH arn! pc'puinrity an a They love 

trtorf* to be (ireiified thaa to be renpected, Such is the 
obstinacy of their infallibility that once a suspect 
nlwayH a suspect, A nuui may he Ilonourahly acquitted 
by the bij^^liest tribunal in the land ; hut if he is fortu- 
tiaie enough not to be mirresied upon some other 
ii'harge as soon as he “jeaves the dock^ he is sure to be 
dogged all the rest of bis life until that life becomes a 
burden to him and he is goaded to desperation. The^ 
success and delight of the administration seem to con¬ 
sist tnore in clmsing the cnminnl than in reforming the 
society* In every civilised country, the courts of justice^ 
have the last word on every difference between an 
administration and the people ; hut here in India tke 
bureaiUTacy seems to have very little scruple to sit at 
tinu'S in judguient over His Majesty^s judges, and 
corrnnitteeH and eommishions composed of the members 
of the Service who are ordinarily subordinate to them 
are sometitnes apjminted to review the decisions of even 
the highest tribunals in the land. The spectacle is neither 
decant nor dignified which slowly undermines all respect 
for the administration of justice in the country* All 
this constitutes what is termeil the efficiency of the 
adrainiitration* These may be called little accidents* 
but they mark the trend of a decaying Service and point 
to the source- of the unpopularity it lifin so largely 
earned* The greatest loss which England has suffered 
in h-er connection with India ii perhaps the moral 
deterioration she is silently undergoing in the manly 
dignity of her national oharacter in eichang® for he» 
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material gains. It is neither army nor commerce, but 
it is moral greatness, that constitutes the most valuable 
and enduring asset of a nation, and if England has to 
fear from any quarter it is mostly from the voluntary 
exiles ” who having passed the best portions of their 
lives in the enervating climate of India and getting 
themselves practically divorced from lofty British prin¬ 
ciples, every year go to swell the colonies at Chelmsford 
and Bayswater. 

It is persistently claimed for the Indian Civil 
Service that it is the best Service which human inge¬ 
nuity lias ever devised for the administration of any 
country in this world. The Indians have, however, no 
experience of any other system, and as such they are 
equally precluded from either implicitly accepting or 
summarily rejecting such a strong verdict. It seems, 
however, incomprehensible to the average Indian 
intellect what peculiar charm there may be in any 
particular stiff examination in certain subjects, which 
are taught all over the civilised world, so as to make 
every one successfully passing that examination proof 
against all lapses and failures in practical life. It can¬ 
not be argued that there is anything mysterious in 
the method or manner of that examination which 
necessarily sifts the grain from the chaff in British 
society and turns out what is best or noblest in British 
life. And where is the evidence that any other system 
of recruitment for the Indian Civil Service would not 
have served the purpose equally well if not better ? 
Is the Civil Service in Great Britain less efficient 
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because it is not trained in tbe methods of a close 
bureaucracy ? Then what becomes of the hollow fallacy 
underlying this boasted claim for the Indian Civil 
Service when the ojDcn competitive examination for 
the Subordinate Civil Service was found after a brief 
experiment not to be congenial to the Indian adminis- 
tration ? Probably it will be urged that what is sauce 
for the goose is not sauce for the gander. 

The real crux of the case, however, appears to be 
this : The Indian Civil Service, however glorious its past 
records may be, is, after all, one of the services of the 
State and it ought never to have been allowed to usurp 
the function of the State itself. The duties of a service 
are to carry out the policy of a government and to dis¬ 
charge with efficiency and devotion the functions 
entrusted to it in tbe general distribution of work of 
tbe-State. In tbe Indian administration the covenant¬ 
ed Civil Service not only administers the work, but 
also dictates the policy, distributes the work and super¬ 
vises it. In short, the State is merged in the Service 
and all distinction between the Service and the State 
has practically disappeared. The best candidates who 
successfully pass the Civil Service Examination every 
year are generally retained for the Home Service and 
yet they are nowhere in the Grovernment and have no 
hand in determining the policy of the State. In India,, 
however, the term service is a misnomer ; for the Service* 
and the State are interchangeable, or, more correctly 
speaking, the one is entirely lost in the other. Whei> 
ever such a condition prevails, principles of constitu- 
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tional government fly through the windows and the- 
establishment of bureaucratic rule becomes an impera¬ 
tive necessity. 

The most orthodox argument invariably advanced 
in support of the Indian Civil Service is, that experience- 
has shown that it is best suited to the condition of the 
country and that its past achievements are a guarantee 
to its future success. But in this it is apparently 
ignored that the country itself has undergone stupend¬ 
ous changes in point of education, political training 
and economic development. An entirely new gener¬ 
ation has come into existence inspired by a lofty sense 
of duties and responsibilities, as well as of the rights 
and privileges, of true citizenship; while there is no* 
dearth of men who, by their education, training and 
character, are quite capable of holding their own against 
the best men in the service. The ideas of rights and 
liberties, as well as of self-respect, of this new gener¬ 
ation of men is quite different from those of their 
predecessors who were content to eke out their exist¬ 
ence purely under official patronage. The overdrawn 
picture of Lord Macaulay has not the slightest resem¬ 
blance to the present condition of the country and its 
people, who have undergone a complete transformation 
within the last half a century of which the British 
nation ought to be justly proud instead of being either 
jealous or nervous. And is it to be supposed that,, 
amidst all these changes and evolutions of time, the 
one Service in which the Grovernment of the country 
has been vested since the days of Tippoo Sultan and 
22 
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Lord Cornwallis is to remain immutable and unchang- 
able? Granting that the Indian Civil Service has a 
splendid record behind it and admitting that it has 
produced in the past excellent public servants whose 
devotion to duty is unparalleled in the history of the 
world,” do not the marked changes which both the 
people and the Government have undergone during the 
life time of two generations call for even a revision of 
that Service ? The Indian Civil Service was organised 
in 1858, and can it be decently contended that any 
human institution, particularly an administrative 
machinery, can be so perfect as not to admit of some 
modification in more than fifty years at least to adapt 
itself to its shifting environments ? It would evidently 
be a most extravagant claim even for a scientific inven¬ 
tion or discovery. 

The indictments thus preferred against the proud 
Service, which forms the pivot of the Indian adminis¬ 
trative machinery and which a recent Eoyal Commis¬ 
sion has been asked to recognise as the accepted basis 
of its investigation, may be regarded in some quarter 
as rather too strong. But whether strong or mild, the 
indictments are not perhaps an unfaithful reflex of 
the Indian, view of the situation; and if Govern¬ 
ment is really anxious to ascertain public opinion on 
the merits of its administration, they may not be 
regarded as either offensive or altogether gratuitous. 
Then, these charges do not appear to be altogether 
unsupported by facts and arguments to which compet¬ 
ent opinions, other than Indian, have also ffonx 
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time to time subscribed in no uncertain language. 
Mr. D. S. White, the late president of the Eurasian 
and Anglo-Indian Association, who but for his prema¬ 
ture death would have certainly adorned, like Mr. 
George Yule, the distinguished roll of the Congress pre¬ 
sidents, was present among the distinguished visitors at 
the first Congress held in 1885. Speaking, however, on 
the question of the Indian Civil Service which was being 
hotly discussed by the delegates, Mr. White said :— 
The proposition contains an application for raising 
the competetive age in England of candidates for the 
Civil Service, and for holding examinations simultane¬ 
ously in India. On both the points I differ. I do 
not think the remedy is in raising age, but in procuring 
the gradual abolition of the Civil Service. What we 
need, I think, is that the future importation of boys 
should be pub a stop to. The real education of these 
boys takes place in India and the State is put to enor¬ 
mous expense in connection therewith, while there is 
no need for the expenditure. The State now has at 
hand indigenous talent, educated at its own expense, 
either locally or in England and should take advantage 
of it, and if it requires special talent from England it 
may import it just as men ready-made are imported 
for the Educational Department. For the Judicial 
Service, the Bar in India offers itself, and why boy- 
civilians should be paid for years to learn to become 
judges is a matter not easily understood.” Mr, White 
was clearly of opinion that the competitive system 
should be abolished and that men of eminence i&d 
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skill alone, in any profession, should be brought out 
on limited covenants.’’ This was said thirty years ago 
by a man who was universally respected for his sobriety 
of views and dispassionate judgment. It cannot be 
disputed that both India and the Government of India 
to-day are as different from what they were in 1885 
as the butterfly is from the caterpillar, and yet how 
strange that methods, arrangements and conditions 
which were considered ill-adapted even to the rearing 
of the larva are sought to be applied without any 
amendment for its nourishment in its full-grown form. 
Sir Henry Cotton, who with just pride recalls that for 
a hundred years his family have been members of the 
Indian Civil Service and himself a most distinguished 
member of that service, who by sheer force of his 
character and abilities rose to the position of the 
head of a provincial administration, has quite re¬ 
cently again brought the question prominently to 
the notice of the public. It is now nearly thirty years 
that Sir Henry with his characteristic frankness and 
intimate knowledge of the Indian administation raised 
his warning voice that “ the Indian Civil Service ap at 
present constituted is doomod,” Then in 1888, while 
giving evidence before the Indian Public Service 
Copamission, he formulated a reconstructive policy; 
l^ut he was brushed aside as a visionary.” Now that 
iipother Eoyal Commission has been appointed to 
enquire into the Indian Public Services, Sir Henry 
Cotton has again returned to his charge. Writing in 
the Contemporary [Review and conamenting on the 
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ierms of reference to the Commission, which appairent- 
y assume the existing constitution as the permanent 
5asis of Indian administration, Sir Henry Cotton 
jays;—But what is wanted now is no schemo for 
Dolstering up the decaying fabric of a Service adapted 
>nly to obsolete conditions which have passed away 
ind never can return.” Calmly considered, witHout 
passion or prejudice, the question would appear to be 
DO longer one of repair, but of reconstruction. A> stid- 
Jen drastic change may, however, be found as impractic¬ 
able as it may be inexpedient. At the same timie it 
should be recognised that any attempt to revitalize a 
system which has long run its normal course by means 
of a variety of make-shifts, proposed by those who are 
naturally interested in anyhow preserving the ancient 
monument to which they are deeply attached by tradi¬ 
tion and sentiment as well as by the supreme instinct 
of self-love, is bound to be a costly failure. Thet in- 
adaptibility of that system to the present condition of 
the country is writ large in almost every page of the 
records of an administration extending over tho life¬ 
time of a generation, and instances are neither few nor 
far between where a truly benevolent G-overnment has 
often incurred unnecessary odium owing chiefly to its 
lingering affection for a spoilt service. That aflFection 
has now practically grown into a blind superstition 
under the spell of which none dare take any serious 
step towards its correction. Speaking of the moi^a>le ot 
the administration, Sir Henry Cotton frankly observes : 

When once the sacred name ^of prestige has been 
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sounded as a civilian war-cry by such a bureaucracy as 
we have in India, with vested interests clamouring for 
protection, it is no simple matter to solve any problem 
of reconstruction. No Viceroy has hitherto been strong 
enough to deal with the question.” For thirty years 
the people have cried hoarse for the separation of 
judicial from executive functions. Successive Vice- 
roys and Secretaries of State have repeatedly declared 
themselves in favour of this “ counsel of perfection.”’ 
But successfully has the Indian bureaucracy resisted the 
proposal upon the sole ground that it would impair its 
prestige, the only other plea of double expense having 
fceen neatly disposed of by the various practical 
schemes formulated by the different provinces for an 
effective separation of the two functions. This prestige^ 
however, the Indian public understand as mean¬ 
ing nothing more than the immunity which the bureau¬ 
cracy enjoys in the exercise of its arbitrary powers and 
the protection which the unholy combination affords 
against its in competency to carry on the administration 
in the ordinary way. Nowhere is this incompetency 
more glaringly disclosed than in the judicial adminis¬ 
tration of the country. If the queer experiences of 
practising lawyers in the country could be collected 
and published it would form a very amusing, though 
somewhat grotesque and humiliating, catalogue of the 
strange vagaries and colossal ignorance of the young 
civilian judges as regards the law and procedure of the 
country; and these young civilians are as a rule called^ 
upon not only to control the subordinate judiciary, but 
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also to sit in judgment over the decisions of veteran 
Indian officers of established reputation and long experi¬ 
ence. The disastrous result of such a system may easily 
be imagined. ‘^The Bar in India,” says the high author¬ 
ity just quoted, is daily becoming stronger than the 
bench, and the ignorance of law and practice exhibited 
by junior civilians who are called on to preside over 
the judicial administration of a district—not to speak 
of the executive tendencies which are the inevitable 
accompaniment of their earlier training—has become 
a source of danger which will not be remedied by a 
year’s study in a London barrister’s chamber, or by 
passing the final examination at an inn of court.” 
Like all old orthodox institutions, the Indian Civil 
Service has become saturated with strong prejudices 
against all popular aspirations and even the rawest 
recruits for that Service are not often free from con¬ 
ceited notions of their superiority and importance 
much above their desert. It may be no exaggeration 
to say that like Narcissus of old that Service is so 
enchanted with the loveliness of its own shadow that 
it has neither the leisure nor the inclination to con¬ 
template beauty in others. Its devotion to duty may 
be unquestioned; but its superstitious veneration for 
its own prestige is much stronger. It is generally 
opposed to change and is always afraid of being 
regarded as weak. It has acquired all the characteris¬ 
tics of an antiquated institution which, unable to 
adapt itself to its modern environments, is always 
great in the worship of its great past. The Indian 
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CIm'I Service, ” says Sir Henry Cotton, is moribund 
and must pass away after a prolonged period of magni¬ 
ficent work to be replaced by a n3ore popular system 
which will perpetuate its efficiency while avoiding its 
defects.” Eightly understood there is no censure or 
disparagement in this; for every human institution 
has its rise, its progress and its decay and the world is 
ever marching onwards through a process of changes 
and evolutions. 

It is admitted on all hands that the Indian ad¬ 
ministration is the most costly and elaborate in the 
world, and unless means are devised for an early 
revision of this huge and expensive machinery it stands 
the risk of being threatened with a collapse. The most 
obvious remedy lies in the reconstruction of the entire 
Civil Service, by gradually replacing the Covenanted 
Service by uncovenanted indigenous materials which 
may be found cheaper and not less efficient. There is 
no longer any dearth of such materials in the country 
although the bureaucracy is naturally ever so loud in 
their disparagement and in the advertisement of its 
own superior stuff. There is scarcely a department of 
the civil administration where, given the opportunity, 
the Indians have not proved their fitncvss and capacity 
to hold their own against foreign competition. Of 
course where any special qualification or expert know¬ 
ledge may he needed it may be imported on a limited 
covenant; but surely no country can be in such an awful 
plight as to be unable to do for a century without an 
army of covenanted officers on extravagant salaries with 
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ExchaDge CompeDsation Allowance for the administra¬ 
tion of its domestic concerns. 

It is suggested that as a first step towards the 
reconstruction of the Indian Civil Service, the Judicial 
branch should be completely and effectively separated 
from the Executive branch of the service apd the 
former recruited from the Bar as in England, though 
other sources must also be availed of at the experi¬ 
mental stage to avoid violent disruption as well as 
possible injustice to existing vested interests. The 
subordinate civil Judiciary is no doubt at present 
primarily recruited from the Bar, though it is after¬ 
wards crystallized into a rigid orthodox body beyond 
the charmed circle of which its members cannot move. 
But the original recruitment being mostly from among 
the inferior and inexperienced elements of the Bar, 
the subsequent outturn of the present system neces¬ 
sarily fails, with of course honourable exceptions, 
either to command the respect and confidence of the 
public, or adequately to satisfy the demands of the 
public service. The subordinate criminal judiciary, 
as at present constituted, is still more unsatisfactory. 
The competitive examination which annually used to 
introduce into the service a fair leven of distinguished 
graduates of the Universities having been abolished, 
for reasons widely known throughout the country, 
that service is now entirely founded on the patronage 
of the bureaucracy naturally leading to a state of 
demoralization which has practically reduced the rank 
and file into three-quarters executive and only one- 
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quarter judicial officers of the State. As a prelimi¬ 
nary, therefore, to the reorganisation of the 
Indian Civil Service, the judicial service being com¬ 
pletely separated and reconstructed on the lines indi¬ 
cated above, the entire Judicial administration should 
be vested in the High Courts, which to be worthy of 
the British constitution should be at once freed from 
the trammels of bureaucratic provincial administra¬ 
tions. The administration of British justice, more than 
the British arms, has been the bulwark of the British 
Empire in the East, and they are the greatest enemies 
of that Empire who either directly or indirectly work 
towards undermining that basal strength of its great¬ 
ness. If the Indian Nationalist wants to make definite 
progress and to secure himself against disappointment 
even after a victory, he must go to the root of the 
question and boldly face the situation however stiff 
the fight may be. The Indian National Congress has 
at last arrived at a stage when it can no longer burke 
the question of the reorganisation of the Indian Civil 
Service, and if it has necessarily to proceed step by step, 
it cannot afford to lose sight of its real objective and 
avoid the great struggle as well as the great sacrifices 
to which it has committed itself and the nation. 








CHAPTER XX. 


INDIAN EEPRESENTATION IN BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

T he reform of the Legislative Councils is no doubt 
justly regarded as a great triumph of the Indian 
National Congress, It has for the first time recognised 
the elective principle in the government of this coun¬ 
try and invested these councils with the form, though 
not the substance, of representative institutions. But 
although it may be somewhat premature to hazard an 
opinion as to the probable outcome of this scheme, the 
comparative ease and freedom with which it has been 
allowed to be circumscribed, mutilated and crippled in 
its operation at the hands of a nervous bureaucracy^ 
liave furnished no small excuse for the disappointment 
and scepticism evinced by a section of the people aa 
regards the ultimate result of such an experiment. 
Apart from its immediate results, the value of which 
need not be either under-rated or overestimated, it 
seems fairly permissible to these critics to ask, whether 
any further expansion of these councils, on the only 
lines upon which such expansion appears to be possible 
in the existing temper of the bureaucracy, can be very 
much counted upon to lead to a substantial reform of 
the administration, or to any appreciable development 
of the political status of the people ? That the reform 
scheme pointed to such an aim there can be no mistake, 
and that it was fully intended to operate towards that 
end there need be no doubt. But the point is, does the 
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reform Kcheine, as actually carried out, really provide a 
constitution which in its normal development is likely 
to bring about the desired improvement either in the 
one or the other ? I^ord Morley quite superfluously 
observed, that ho could not give us the moon ; for no 
one in this country ever asked for the moon. Bnt has 
his I/ordship ever enquired, whether the great scheme 
of reform which he took so much pains to carry through 
both the Houses of Parliament has or has not been 
practically converted into stone when the people cried 
for bread ? Supposing, for instance, every district in a 
province were allowed, in course of a gradual expansion 
of this reform, to return a member to the local council 
and the number of members for the Supreme Council 
were raised from 75 to 750, would the people gain 
or the bureaucracy lose an inch of ground under such 
an expansion if the ofiicial element were always to 
maintain its corresponding level proportionate to this 
increase ? Then again the right of interpellation and 
the right of moving resolutions are no doubt valued 
rights; but even if the representatives of the people 
were to be armed with the right of moving a 
vote of want of confidence in the Government, 
would these rights mean much unless they were 
capable of influencing the policy of the administration ? 
A resolution mrrud is as good as a resolution lott 
when it oarritw no binding force with it and all the 
animated discussion in a oounoil senes only the purpose 
of letting out a quantity of extra steam or of gratifying 
a Governor’s adiniraUou for eloquence. If the power 
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of the purse is ever to remain a forbidden fruit to the 
people, of what earthly good is it for their represent¬ 
atives to annually enter into a mock-fight over the 
budget ? The whole atmosphere of the reformed coun¬ 
cils as they stand is one of unreality and largely of 
dramatic interest. The normal expansion and develop¬ 
ment of such rights and privileges for any length of 
time cannot, therefore, be calculated very much 
either to advance the status of the people, or to 
popularize the administration. A proper exercise 
of such rights may no doubt occasionally pro¬ 
duce a certain amount of moral pressure; but moral 
pressure by itself is of very little consequence in prac¬ 
tical politics, particularly such politics as are commonly 
practised by a bureaucratic administration in a subject 
country. I^astly, the incalculable mischief which the 
Regulations have done, by providing water-tight com¬ 
partments in representation and creating vested inter¬ 
ests, is a serious blow to the national development from 
which the country is not likely to recover either very 
soon, or without the united efforts of the people. 

The wholesome changes initiated by Lord 
Morley’s Act of 1909 and the impetus it has generated 
in the body politic in this country must, therefore,, 
be supplemented by other forces not only to coun¬ 
teract the retrograde policy of the Regulations, but 
illso to prevent the reforms granted, like so many 
other reforms neutralised almost in their inception^ 
from relapsing into a lifeless, rigid oificial formula 
to be mechanically repeated for another g^eration 
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■without any variation and in compliance with the 
letter without the spirit of these reforms. The 
most effective of these forces must no doubt come 
firom within and not without. The people must train 
themselves in the art of evolving constructive policies 
and not merely indulge themselves in destructive criti¬ 
cisms. They must learn calmly to weigh the two sides 
of a question and take the most practical and not the 
most dramatic view of a situation. And, above all, they 
must be thoroughly characterised by honesty of purpose 
and firmness of determination and inspired by a spirit 
of lofty, patriotic self-sacrifice which is calculated to 
sink all differences and merge all personal consider¬ 
ations into the common well-being of the nation. Pro¬ 
per discipline is as much needed in national develop¬ 
ment as in military organisation, and the Indian bureau¬ 
cracy furnishes the most striking object-lesson of the 
value of such discipline. The evolution wrought by 
the national movement during the last thirty years is j 
no doubt very remarkable; but it would be a grievous j 

error not to recognise the serious defects which still | 

underlie our national character and constitute its 
weakness. A robust, healthy public opinion, di- | 
vested of prejudice and passion and founded upon | 
impartial observation and careful study, carries with j 
it not only a highly educative effect; but is the j 
most potent safeguard against national demoralization. 

It is the only censor of all lapses and aberrations in 
public life. It is as useless, as it is harmful, to dis¬ 
guise the fact, that the public in this country are still 
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much given to carping criticism and abuse. 
confidence is indeed a virtue, but self-conceit is a vice 
whichjikea slowdeleterious poison imperceptibly under¬ 
mines the intellectual and moral constitution of an 
individual as well as of a nation. The habit of thinking 
for oneself is indeed to be diligently cultivated ; but 
the practice of immature young men sitting in judg¬ 
ment over the decisions of veteran public men and 
lightly formulating chimerical ideas of which they can 
have no clear conception is very much to be deprecated 
in their own interest as well as in the interest of the 
public of whom they are the future asset. Honest 
emulation is indeed to be desired; but not arrogance. 
True patriotism is not a mere passive sentiment, but 
an active energy which in its proper exercise strength¬ 
ens the nerves, stimulates the will, broadens the vision 
and purges nature of all its dross. It is the most 
valuable asset of national existence. With the loss of 
this one supreme virtue, India had, oncelost nearly all the 
glories of her past and with its revival dawns her pre¬ 
sent regeneration. At this renaissance there is indeed 
no lack of bright examples of patriotic devotion to duty; 
but it cannot be denied, that there is also no want of 
cracked coins still in circulation in this country. These 
false currencies are not only a deception but also a sure 
token of the moral turpitude of a nation. In an enlight¬ 
ened community thoroughly imbued with a stern 
sense of public responsibiliy, it should be practically 
impossible for all milksops and blotting papers to 
secure public trust as a means to their personal 
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ndvBticWpnfc nt thp sacrifice of jnihlic intprPBt. p’or nil 
thpup, thp {m*oj»1p IhpmuplvpK munt; bp IipM r^npotmiblp, 
and thp pace of their proRfeiid mupt be graduated by 
the Hciide of their development of theee national virtnee, 
But while it ia perfectly true that moat natimm get 
BH eo<wi a government n« they deaerve, it cannot be 
dieputefi that the conditions «>f a subject people are 
materially different from those of a free country, and 
that as such the development of ls>th cannot be 
governed precisely by the same rules. In a free 
eountry the government itself is based upoii public 
opinion and cannot but be guide<l by that opinion 
In its adaptation to the demands of public inter¬ 
est which is the very essence of its existence. In 
a subject country, {sirticulnrly where the governing 
class and the governed are perfect aliens to each other, 
there is always some amount of colliding interests 
which naturally precludes a fusion of the two elements 
and thus deters the progress of the people which 
aoGordingly becomes more largely dejiendent on the 
anppmrt of the Government, Where the State is per- 
leotiy independent of the jieople, the political advance¬ 
ment of the latter becomes almost an impossibility 
without proper faolUties and opportunities afforded by 
the former. The people must therefore look to the 
eupiwme authority from which has emanated the pre- 
Mut reforms for their future growth and expansion. It 
is the British Parliament which mast apply the neces¬ 
sary foroe to <»rr«ot the defects of the present system 
and remove the varioue impediments which have been 
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thrown to arrest the progress of its future develqpra^^ 

The British public are mostly ignorant of t±ie actual 
state of affairs in this country, while the Britigli Par¬ 
liament is naturally disposed to content itself with 
thought that when a reform has once been granted, i% » 
bound to take its usual course and that the adminisfer»- 
tions in India may be fully depended upon loyally |«> 
carry out its policy. Unfortunately, however, such is nc^ 
the case, and the Indian public are driven to the 
sity of constantl;^ knocking at the gate of the Hon^ 
which is always so carefully guarded by some welhtrmncdl 
Cerberuses, not a few of whom have fattened them¬ 
selves upon the salt of India, but owe no allegiaucse 
to her, that their most reasonable complaints sme 
easily drowned in the howling raised by the«» 
watch-dogs. But the people must knock aadL 
knock, until the gate is opened to them. If Iniiia. 
is to be redeemed through British connection, the battle 
of India must be fought on British and not Indian toIL 
It is to the British public and the British Parliament 
that India must look for her ultimate redemption. 

The best means therefore of having India’s voice 
heard in England is to have some persons directly 
to represent her in Parliament, As has alrc^y 
been pointed out, Henry Fawcett was the finst ti> 
assume the title of “ Member for India,” alfehon^ 
he too had to apologise to his constituency fmr 
devoting some portion of his time and attenfckiwi 
to the affairs of India. Next came Charles 
to whom the title was conceded by his 
23 
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more as a nickuame tkao as a genuine compli¬ 
ment. But perhaps the highest representation which 
India ever obtained in the House ■ of Commons was 
through the Parliamentary Committee which was so 
successfully organised mainly through the efforts of 
the much-abused British Committee of the Congress. 
This Committee at one time counted upon its roll no 
less than 200 members of Parliament, and a careful 
student of Indian politics will have no difficulty in 
finding that they were a tower of strength to India and 
that .the persistent agitations which they kept up in 
the House were at the root of most of the reforms which 
have recently been inaugurated in the administration 
of this country. Those were the halcyon-days of the 
Congress. But that Committee has been dissolved and 
it has naturally ceased to exist under a Liberal Parlia¬ 
ment and is not likely to be fully revived even under 
the next Conservative Grovernment. 

The question of direct representation for India in 
the British House of Commons therefore comes to the 
forefront of the future programme of the Congress. 
The question is not altogether a new one. It was first 
noticed by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in his presidential 
address at the Lahore Congress of 18&3. But for ten 
years the Congress apparently took no notice of it 
until 1904 when it unanimously adopted the following 
Eesolution :—“That in the opinion of the Congre^ 
the time has arrived when the people of this country 
should be allowed a larger voice in the administration 
and control of the affairs of their country by {a) ihe 
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bestowal on each Province or Presidency of India of 
the franchise of returning at least two members to tte 
British House of Commons.” The Resolution was 
tacked on to the more immediate questions of the ex¬ 
pansion of the Legislative Councils and the appointment 
of Indian members to the India Council as well as to ttie 
Executive Councils of the Grovernment of India and 
the Presidency Grovernments of Bombay and Madras. 
It was again repeated in 1905; but owing partly to 
the immediate pressure of reforms nearer at home and 
partly because of the serious troubles into which tLe 
country was plunged since 1905 this important ques¬ 
tion was allowed to be dropped from the programme of 
all subsequent Congresses. But the spirit in which 
the expansion of the councils has been carried out 
and the manner in which effect has been given to the 
reform of the Executive Councils, from which popular 
leaders of exceptional abilities appear to have been 
carefully excluded for reasons which are not perhaps 
too far to seek and which the bureaucracy apparently 
does not care much to conceal, would seem to call for 
the revival of the question with all the vigour and 
earnestness which it obviously demands. It is tLe 
high pressure of Parliament which is absolutely needed 
to keep an obstructive bureaucracy abreast of the times 
and to enforce ungrudging compliance with its supreme 
mandates. And it goes without saying, that such a 
pressure can be generated only by India’s own repre¬ 
sentatives in the House. If it be true, that it is not 
England’s heart that is steeled against India, but ife is 
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her ear that is deaf to her cries,” then it follows that 
the highest endeavour of the Indian nationalist should 
not be confined to the loudest cries raised in India,, 
but directed towards their gaining access to the ear of 
England. 

The tremendous influence of Parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation may be judged from two sources. The 
labours of Sir Henry Cotton, Sir William Wedderburn 
and the other members of the unoflScial Indian Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee are well known to the public and 
it must be remembered that they were all Britishers 
and constitutionally represented certain British consti¬ 
tuencies only, Mr. Dadabhai Haoroji was the first 
Indian who ever sat in a British Parliament. He too 
sat not for Bombay, but for Central Finsbury. But 
such was the moral influence of the presence of this 
‘‘ black man ” in the House that it at once excited the 
jealousy and nervousness of a conservative premier and 
led to the hasty return of another black man who was 
none the whiter because he was set up in the conser¬ 
vative interest. 

The other and the more potent example is 
furnished by Ireland. Ireland like India has been 
fighting for her national emancipation for a much 
longer time and with much greater determination ahdL 
unquestionably with incomparably superior advantaged 
on her side. Yet Ireland, with Parnell on one tide bt 
the Irish Channel and Gladstone on the other, was 
unable to make one-tenth of the impression which she 
has how made upon Great Britain with Eedmond in. 
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Ireland and Asquith in England. Nobody would ever 
venture to suggest that the present great leader of the 
Irish Party and the present distinguished premier of 
England are stranger personalities than the “ uncrown¬ 
ed king of Ireland” and the “.Great Commoner ” of Eng¬ 
land ; but nevertheless the success of the former is 
more decided and remarkable than the failure of the 
latter. It is the seventy odd Nationalist members in. 
the House who holding the balance of power in their 
hands have turned the scale and decided the question 
of Irish Home Rule. It is practically the same ques¬ 
tion with which the Indian Nationalist is concerned:—» 
It is National Self-Government within the Empire, or„ 
Home Rule for India. And the Indian people mush 
be armed with similar weapons to carry the struggle 
to a successful conclusion. If two dozens of Indian 
representatives were to be admitted into the Britisb. 
House of Commons, they would not only by themselves 
form an important factor in the House; but a party 
would naturally grow round them which would undoubt— 
edly exercise considerable influence in shaping tho 
policy of Government and doing adequate justice to 
India. It would then be impracticable for tbo 
Indian bureaucracy to tamper or tinker with th^ 
wholesome provisions of any Parliamentary statute oxr 
to impede the normal growth of Indian nationalisra* 
Bureaucracy may shudder at the prospect of sucix 
-an innovation, but true statesmanship can hardly fail 
to realise that it would form a permanent cement 
•a bond of indissoluble union between England iia# 
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India^ the value of which, as the most precious assets of 
Great Britain, even the most blatant jingo would be 
bound to admit. It must be a process of gradual fusion 
and not of increasing dominance that will permanently 
secure British rule in India. 

India certainly desires British connexion; but it 
is a connexion of co-partnership based upon mutual 
trust and confidence and comradeship in rights and 
responsibilities but not of permanent subjection which 
she aims at. The kind of connection commonly 
known as liege-lordism was sought to be enforced by 
Western civilisation in America, Africa and in other 
dark corners of the world, and it led to the extirpation 
of the weaker races. But India possesses a civilisation 
and literature older than that of Greece and Eome and 
even older than that of Egypt and Phoenicia which are 
still the admiration of the modern world. She still- 
boasts of cities and towns which flourished before Ba* 
bylon and Nineveh came into existence. She has with¬ 
stood the ravages of time and revolutions of ages which 
have swept over her often leaving their deep scars upon 
her ; but neither the one nor the other have succeeded 
in wiping her out of existence, or even in disfiguring 
her beyond Identification. She possesses a wonderful 
vitality which has, on the contrary, assimilated and 
absorbed most of the civilisations which came in con¬ 
tact with h^ and which she was unable either to resist 
or counteract. And to-day she is the common home 
of the Hindu, the Mussalman, the Parsi, the Jain, the 
Buddhist and the CSmstlani Bimh a country may be 
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conquered, bat not held in perpetual bondage. None 
of her many conquerors succeeded in doing so, and it 
wouldbeagrievousmistake if Great Britain should either 
intend or attempt to make such an experiment. 
Militarism can subjugate countries, but cannot 
enslave a civilised people. India, emancipated and 
consolidated into a federal unit, will constitute the 
strongest cement of the British Empire; whereas 
emasculated, impoverished, distrusted and discontent¬ 
ed, she is bound to be a standing menace to her 
true greatness and is likely to prove her greatest 
weakness in an hour of danger. England ncnast be 
prepared to admit India into the (Councils of the Empire 
if she is to be honestly treated as an integral part of 
that Empire. She must cease to be her greatest 
Dependency and rise to the dignity of her foremost 
Dominion, and her people should be treated not as 
paying subjects bub as privileged citizens of that 
Empire. The misfortune is that so few Englishmen 
know much of ancient Indian History and fewer still 
command an insight into ancient Indian civilisation 
and have, therefore, so little sympathy and respect for 
Indian aspirations. 

Eeverting to the immediate question of Parlia¬ 
mentary representation, it may be pointed o*at that 
from the Queen’s Proclamation down to the latest 
Eoyal declaration of George V, there was not a single 
authoritative pronouncement made which did not hold 
out the hope that the Indian people would be treated in 
all respecfce as equal subjects ” of Great Britain and 
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entrusted with rights and privileges of British citizen¬ 
ship to which they by their position and education may 
be found entitled; and the people would naturally re¬ 
sent it as an evasion of these solemn pledges if, after 
they have been tried and found not unworthy of repre¬ 
sentative institutions, they should be still debarred 
from their legitimate position of representing their 
country’s interest in the supreme Legislative 
assembly of the Empire of which they form such 
an important factor. Besides, if France has found 
no difl&culty in extending such an important 
franchise to her handful of Indian subjects and thereby 
recognising them as free citizens and co-partners of 
the great Eepublic, it is no small or fancied grievance 
of the three hundred and odd millions of British Indian 
subjects, that they should stand carefully excluded from 
a fair participation in the rights of the British Empire, 
although they have to bear more than a fair share of 
its responsibilities. It cannot be, and will perhaps 
never be, contended that Chandernagore is more advanc¬ 
ed than Calcutta, Pondicherry than Madras, or Mahe 
than Bombay; or, that the French Government have 
lost either in strength or prestige or eiSciency by reason 
0f the admteion of their Indian and African subjects 
^ther in the army or in the Chamber of Deputies. 
YigQmm efforts should, therefore, be made to secure 
fn’operand adequate representation for India directly 
in the British House of Commons. 







CHAPTER XXI. 


INDIA IN PARTY POLITICS. 

'^I'^HERE is another question of difficulty which must 
X shortly engage the attention of the Congress 
and its members. As often as an important question 
-of Indian reform is raised for discussion, a studied, 
stereotyped cry is invariably raised botli in the British 
Parliament as well as in the British Press, that India 
must be kept outside the pale of party politics in Eng¬ 
land. This earnest solicitude can evidently mean 
one of two things: It may either mean that 
India is regarded as too ‘‘ great and solemn a trust of 
Providence” to be entrusted to the wrangling and ran- 
ooroas spirit of the two hostile political parties which 
decide the fate of the rest of the British Empire ; or it 
may mean, that India is a rich preserve in common 
held under a common agreement and for the benefit of 
both the parties which cannot therefore be allowed to 
be an apple of discord between them. Whatever may 
be the correct interpretation of the plea thus advanced, 
its one effect has always been to perpetuate India’s 
wrongs and to defer Indian reforms by either party 
in England. The grim humour of the situation, how- 
-ever, lies in the fact that India must alternately come 
under a Liberal or Conservative Government and be 
ruled by a Liberal or Conservative. Secretary * of State, 
while the anomaly is sometimes allowed to assume a 
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most nwkward position when a conservative Viceroy 
is permitted to govern India under a liberal Govern¬ 
ment in England. The result of such an arrangement 
has invariably been found to involve a partial surrender 
of Liberal principles and a couseijnent sacrifice of 
India’s best interests. Individual members may have 
occasionally nobly fought for justice to India; but 
seldom has Parliament risen to the height of such 
occasions for an adequate redress of her wrongs. The 
best of fights for India on the floor of the House has 
in recent years ended in a compromise where neither 
party has suffered any defeat and both parties have 
come out triumphant, as in a mock military tourna¬ 
ment, at the sound of the warning note of ‘ party poli¬ 
tics.’ The story, however, is as old as the sovereignty 
of the British Crown in India. In 1868, when Lord 
Palmerston introduced his first India Bill for the reforna 
of the Indian administration, Mr. Disraeli, who was 
then the leader of the Opposition in the House of Com¬ 
mons, elaborately dwelt on the desirability of having 
** the representative principle applied to the Govern¬ 
ment of India,” and objected to the Bill on the ground 
that it did not provide sufficient check for the protec¬ 
tion of India’s interest and for “ that redress of the 
grievances under whiob she suffered which British 
protection ought to ensure,” Bub soon after when 
upon the sudden defwA of Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby 
came into |K>wer, the same Benjamin Disraeli in iutao- 
ducing Ais India Bill “regretted that the uuMttled 
state of the oountry did not admit of a repreeentatioa 
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of tte people in India,” and both sides of the House 
complacently agreed to his dictum. The same process^ 
of promising to the ear and breaking to the hope 
has long been repeated with unfailing precision and 
uniformity by both parties in Parliament in dealing 
with India and the Indian people; and it was this 
painful display of a tragi-comic farce that led Mr. 
George Yule candidly to observe that “ the 650 odd 
members who were to be the palladium of Indians 
rights and liberties have thrown ‘ the great and solemn 
trust of an inscrutible Providence’ back upon the 
hands of Providence to be looked after as Providence 
itself thinks best.” It was the same sophistry to which 
in more recent years Sir Henry Fowler gave utterance^ 
when as the Minister for India he said that every one 
of the said 650 odd members in the House, whether 
liberal or conservative, was a Member for India,’ 
which, (according to the trite old saying that every¬ 
body’s business is nobody’s business) in simple unso¬ 
phisticated Indian phraseology, was as much as to say 
that as in letter so in spirit there was absolutely no 
member for India in the British Parliament. These 
platitudes have led not a few Indians, however errone¬ 
ous they may be, honestly to believe, that the British 
people are entirely liberal as far as Great Britain ia 
concerned; they are divided into liberals and conser¬ 
vatives when Ireland comes into question, and with 
few honourable exceptions, they close their ranks and 
stand solid as conservatives when the fate of India 
has to be decided. 
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The queHtioDj therefore, whether India nhould 
drawn into English party politico, doeg not appear to 
free from difficulties, Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji speaking 
so early as 1885 said, that the Conservatives are not 
so bad as that they will never do a good thing, nor 
the Liberals so good that they never did a bad things 
In fact, we owe good to both and we have nothing to do 
with them yet as parties.’' This may be perfectly 
rect; but it seems equally cleat that whenever the Coei'--. 
sarvatives have done a good thing by India, they havo 
mostly done so under pressure from tim other side, Ife 
is also commonly pointed out that the great Proelama-- 
tion was the gift of a Conservative (lovernment, thought 
subsequent acts and declarations of responsible minis-- 
ters of the Conservative rank have shown, that it is 
hardly accepted by them as the gift of any Govern¬ 
ment, but that of a female Sovereign addressing heir 
distant alien subjects upon her assumption of |K)weir 
after a great revolution, and it did not probably cost a, 
Connervative minister mucli to draw up a liberal mani¬ 
festo in his inimitable style’’ under the eiprew dic¬ 
tation of that Sovereign. If that Proclamation has 
ever been respected as a sacred document, it has beaia. 
so done only by liberal ministers and admiaiitrators. 
Current of events in re<»nt times has, however, brought* 
home to the Indian mind, that although it may nofc 
matter much to India which of the two partis is in. 
actual authority in England, it matters a good deal 
whether the members who fwm the Gkivemment foir 
either party are or are not indMdtmlly men of moria 
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generous instincts, wider sympathies and broader states¬ 
manship in dealing with the affairs of an Empire which 
covers nearly one-sixth of this habitable globe. It is 
the saying of one of the greatest political philosophers 
the world has produced that a great Empire and a 
little mind go ill together.’’ Then India being a sub¬ 
ject country without any voice in her own affairs, it is 
only natural that those that are imbued with liberal 
principles and democratic ideas, “ Little Englanders ” 
as they are called, who are more likely to be in sym¬ 
pathy with her than the lordly Imperialist who unre¬ 
servedly talks of India having been conquered by the 
sword and who openly preaches that it must be 
retained by the sword. 

Lord Cromer, who was perhaps the first open advo¬ 
cate of this doctrine of Indian neutrality, had no doubb 
his reasons for the occasion when he asked the House 
not to drag India into a party question ; but is India 
really kept outside party politics ? Is it not a fact, that 
although G^reat Britain is alternately governed on 
Liberal or Conservative principle, India is permanently 
ruled on Conservative lines? Parties rise and fall, 
ministers change and Viceroys come and go; but the 
bureaucracy in which the Indian administration is 
permanently vested, is an essentially conservative insti¬ 
tution as unchangeable in its methods as it is unimpreg- 
nable in its policy. A time must therefore come when 
the Congress will have to face the situation and decide 
the question whether it should not openly cast in her 
lot with one of the political parties in England, 
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THE KDIKUTIONAL PKOHLEM. 

fl^HE higheHt problem for solution in the evolution 
X of a nation is perhaps Education. As it is the 
essence of civilization, so it is the very backbone of 
progressive humanity ; while the force and stamina of 
a national life, as much as its longevity and capacity 
for action, are largely determined by the nature and 
extent of the development and expansion of its 
educational system. Education is the main stock-in- 
trade of a civilized people and the working capital of its 
administration. In every well-regulated country, there¬ 
fore, the ytate assumes the charge and control of public 
education as its paramount duty towards its subjects. 
Administration of justice and protection of life and pro¬ 
perty are no doubt among the primary functions of a 
Government; but these are discharged in one shape 
or another by every form of government that cares for 
its own existence. Even in early stages of society 
these elementary duties were fully recognised in all 
communal or fendat systems of administration where 
the educated few held the ignorant many in bondage 
in return for the peace and security gnaranteed to 
them. It is, however, the highest aim of civilization to 
emancipate humanity from this forced subjection and 
restore to it the righto and liberties which are the 
common heritage of mankind. And edu<»ition to the 
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only means towards that end : It is the only weapon 
with which to fight out the intellectual slavery and the 
moral turpitude of a people. As it is the sole test of a 
people^s fitness to participate in the management of its 
own concerns, so it is the only standard by which a 
civilized government is to be judged and justified in 
its assumption of authority to rule over its destinies. 
The highest claim of Britain to the gratitude of the 
people of this country is, therefore, not founded either 
upon its elaborate system of eflScient administration, or 
upon its extensive railways or other means of communi¬ 
cation. Nor is that claim based upon the development 
of the country’s resources and the expansion of its 
trade. All these are no doubt fully appreciated as the 
blessings of a civilized and enlightened rule; but the 
people know and feel that these blessings are purchased 
not without the payment of a price for each and all of 
them. The real source from which that gratitude flows 
lies deeper and is to be traced to the Educational 
policy which the British Government solemnly under¬ 
took to carry out, and which it has to no small extent 
carried out in the administration of this country ever 
since the assumption of its sovereignty. In recent years 
the educational policy of the Governmenthas admittedly 
undergone remarkable changes leading to a considerable 
divergence of opinion, as regards not only the aim, but 
also the effect of that policy upon the general educa¬ 
tion of the country. While the Government main¬ 
tains that these changes are intended to improve edu¬ 
cation, the people are unable to divest themselves of 
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the belief that they are all retrograde measures calcu¬ 
lated seriously to restrict and hamper educational pro¬ 
gress. A brief survey of the history of that policy^ 
therefore, appears to be necessary for a clear under¬ 
standing of the issues involved in the discussion, as also 
of the merits of the contention on both sides. 

It is a grievous mistake to assume, as not a few 
among the Englishmen have rather too hastily assumed, 
that when India passed into the hands of England she 
was found sunk deep in one unbroken darkness of 
ignorance and superstition ; that public education was 
foreign to the instinct and tradition of the people, and 
that educational institutions were imported from the 
West with the advent of the British, India was neither 
South Africa, nor the West Indies. Older than Eome 
and Oreece and even older than Egypt and Phsenecia, 
India was in the dim and distant past the only one 
bright spot when the rest of the world was enveloped 
in darkness. She was the cynosure of all eyes, and in 
spite of all the fanciful attempts of modern researches 
to prove the contrary, she still stands out in bold relief 
as'the centre of all the earliest culture and enlighten¬ 
ment of the world. Even in later periods Chinese 
travellers from the East, and Grecian and Eoman 
travellers from the West bore eloquent testimony to the 
unrivalled advancement and civilization of the Indian 
people. Coming down to modern times the Mahome- 
dan historians havB also ungrudgingly testified to their 
superior knowledge and culture. Since the Mahome- 
dan conquest, India naade farther acquisitm^ of Arabic 
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and Persian enlightenment, and it seems absurd to 
suppose that towards the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury all this civilization and culture of ages were sud¬ 
denly swept away by some mysterious agency, leaving the 
country involved in one impenetrable darkness. India 
with her vanished glories still retained the hall-mark 
of her proud and peculiar civilization when she 
came in contact with the modern civilization of the 
West. She was even then rich in her Sanskrit and 
Persian literature, not to speak of the various Verna¬ 
cular dialects of these classical languages, and though 
very much deficient in the knowledge of applied sci¬ 
ences, she possessed an indigenous system of education, 
both primary as well as secondary, spread through out 
the country as the decaying fabric of the past—the 
crumbling relic of the vanished glories of her 
Nalanda and other Universities. W'e have it on 
the authority of the Education Commission of 1882, 
that prior to 1854, when the first Educational 
Despatch of Sir Charles Wood was issued, there 
were more than 900,000 or nearly a million of 
boys in British India receiving elementary educa¬ 
tion in reading, writing and arithmetic, including 
surveying, mensuration, square and cubic measures 
as well as equation. These primary instructions were 
systematically imparted in Patahalas and Muktaba^ 
while higher education in literature, philosophy, logic, 
theology, medicine and astronomy was amply provided 
for in Tok and Madrassaa established throughout the 
eountry, unsupported by any State-grant and unoon- 
24 
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trolled by any State-igency. The customary recitation 
of the historical epics on festive and other occasions 
was another means of popular education. Medical 
science, including anatomy, surgery and chemistry, 
which is one of the highest products of civilization, had 
reached such a degree of efficiency, that in recent 
years with increased knowledge of ancient Indian 
civilization it has extorteil the wonder and admiration 
of European scientists ; while, in the domain of astro¬ 
nomy, although the latter-day Indians had ceased to 
make any fresh discoveries, the precision and accuracy 
with which they were still able to utilise their old stock 
of knowledge for the purpose of calculations and the 
many observatories which were in existence at Benares 
and other places down to the eighteenth century, bore 
no mean evidence of the people’s ac<juaintance with the 
wonders of the stellar world. Imlian music still holds 
its place among the fine arts of the civilized world; 
while India’s architecture and sculpture, of which 
eloquent testimony is still borne by the Taj at Agra, 
so well described as a “ dream in marble, designed by 
Titans and finished by jewellers,” and the grand mauso¬ 
leum at Chanar which Bishop Ileber characterised as 
“ embroidery in stone,” and by the numerous caves 
and temples still extent in Orissa as well as in Oentral 
and Southern India, gave unquestionable evidence of 
her technical knowledge of no mean order. The futile 
attempts of Western pride to attribute these wonderful 
works of art to eidier European or Byzantine civiliza¬ 
tion only add to their matohles# glory and anrivalled 
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SLxperiorifcy. India’s maritime trade even in the six- 
■fce^enth century was not inconsiderable; while her far- 
fia.xned textile fabrics, particularly of cotton and silk^ 
largely in demand in the courts of Europe even 
itx the eighteenth century. Scientific appliances she 
none ; but it was want of patronage, more than 
competition of superior scientific machineries of 
Exiirope, which crushed her finer industries and over- 
“powered her in the end. Such was the country that 
practically ceded to Great Britain towards the- 
X3a.iddle of the eighteenth century by a people torn by 
internal dissensions, distracted by mutual jealousy and 
spite, and tired of the misgovernment of a hundred 
inc^fficient principalities and administrations which had 
become accustomed to look more to their own pomp and 
girstndeur than to the comforts and well-being of their 
sxxt)jects, and which had, as such, systematically 
XI neglected public instruction as a State duty. Of 
oourse the system of education at the time was very 
<i^fective as there was hardly any method in the 
system ; while the higher studies were generally of an 
xxn profitable character. All this was due to the fact 
■fclxaLt there was no authority to guide or control educa- 
tiioTi, and the people were left entirely to their own 
ixAitiiative and resources to educate their children as 
t>est as they could and as the circumstances of the coun- 
tixy either permitted or required. The genius and apti- 
iiixdLe of the people for education was, however, never 

The government of the East India Company,. 
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which was mainly dir«ctwi by purely mercantile 
considerations and from the highest to the lowest 
animated by a spirit of exploitation, naturally marked 
a very slow and slight advance in the direction of 
Education. The Bt>ard of ('ontrol from time to time 
no doubt urged for larger provisions being made for the 
education of the people, yet the largest grant ever 
made in any one year for education was not more than 
one laJch of rupees, which the Board strongly insisted 
on being put down in one of the Budgets of the 
Company towards the close of its administration. Full 
twelve years were taken in deciding the controversy 
which ragesd between those who were called the ‘ Orient¬ 
alists’ and the ‘ Anglicists,' that is, jwrsons who were 
opposed to the introduction of English education and 
urged for the encouragement of the study of the 
Oriental languages, and those on the other side, who 
advocated Western education and as such insisted on 
the English language being accepted as the medium of 
education in India. In this vital controversy. Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, strongly supported by David Hare, 
took a leading part and threw himself heart and 
soul at the forefront of the Anglicist party. We 
may not at this distance of time fully agree with 
the great Indian reformer in all that he said against 
the study of Sanskrit and Arabic languages which he 
strongly denounced as being barren and unprofitable 
studio, and we may even doubt if he actually antici¬ 
pated the remarkable changes which his mother-country 
would undergo in the nert hundred years j but that his 
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prophetic vision clearly foresaw that Indians future destiny 
lay in the acquisition of modern knowledge and that 
such knowledge could be adequately and efficiently 
purveyed only through the medium of a living Western 
language cannot certainly be disputed. The question 
was finally decided during the government of Lord 
William Bentinck, when by a Resolution dated the 7th 
May, 1835, it was declared that, although elementary 
education was to be confined to the Vernacular 
languages, higher education in India must be imparted 
in the English language. It was a most decisive point 
gained which paved the way for the future evolution of 
Indian Nationalism by providing a common language 
for the whole country. The Company, however, 
still moved at a very slow pace towards the educational 
development of the country when, worried and wearied 
by the systematic evasion of its mandates, the Board at 
the instance of Parliament at last laid down a definite 
policy of education to be pursued in India. The famous 
Despatch of the 19th July of 1854, commonly known 
as the Despatch of Sir Charles Wood, afterwards Lord 
Halifax,—then President of the Board of Control— 
was the first declaration of that Policy and it is justly 
regarded as the great charter of education in India. 
The Despatch opened with an unreserved declaration 
of the G-overnment accepting the responsibility of educa¬ 
tion of the people as a State duty. The declaration 
runs as follows :—It is one of our most sacred dutieB 
to be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring npbn 
the natives of India those vast moral and material 
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bleHHiDgH which flow from the geoeral diffuKioti of 
knowledge and which India may under Providence 
derive from her connection with Knglandd' The Dch- 
pateh, after formulating itR general RtdienH% went on to 
preHcribe the following meanR for the aftainment 
of itR ohjectB:—(i) the eRtahliRhineid of Ih.iversitieH 
at the PreRidency citieH; (ii) the couRtitution of a 
Department of Kdncation for mvh Ih-eHuiency; 
(iii) the maintenance of the exinting C JollegeH and High 
Schoola wlioRe number was very Hmall aticl the increase 
of their number; (iv) the eRtahliRhrnent of middle 
achoolR and of training inRtitutionR for teachers; (v) 
proviiions for increaHe<l facilitieR towards the expansicm 
of elementary education among the inaRseH ; anti (vi) 
the introduction of n grant-in-aid sy.dern for the deve- 
lopmetit of education. Provinion wan also rec’ommfOMled 
for n Ryntefn of State Hcholarnhijm to connctd the kwer 
Rchooln with the higher, and ilie higlier schuolH with 
the collegc^B, 

It mm a grand and ctutiprcheriHive sidieme, find 
one now naturally feels imdineti to impiire er to 
how far it has been earrietl out. Three yeari 
after this programme was taken in hand and imme¬ 
diately ai the first l^niversity win estnhliRhed in 
OalcuttEi the Mutiny broke out which again set in 
motion a retrograde policy and catweil a het-hiick 
in education* A party of Anglo-lncliiitni^ who were 
never io xealoUR in the eauRe of eclueation^ if they were 
not actually opposed to it from the very beginning, 
mnm forward to denounce education fia being tniiinly 
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isible for the attempted revolution. The question 
aatly disposed of by Sir Frederick Halliday, the 
Lieutenant-Gevernor of Bengal, in a minute of 
on a letter of Lord Ellenborough, as President 
Board of Control, to the Court of Directors, 
lad found in the disturbance ample excuse for 
;ing to their old policy of inaction and issuing a 
iptory order upon the Government in India not 
auction any increase of expenditure in any part 
Jia in connection with Education” without their 
>rity previously obtained. Sir Frederick Halliday 
5: On the question of the connection between 

ition and the rebellion, our wisdom, no less than 
luty, is to persevere in what we have begun and 
o turn our backs upon Bihar or any other parts of 
erritory, because there is difficulty or danger in 
)ath of improvement. It is certain, however, that 
the difficulty and the danger are exaggerated and 
imposing only to those who keep at a distance 
them and view them through the delusive mist 
rejudice and mis-information. As to difficulty, 
progress of Bengal, even within the memory of 
g witnesses, is a proof of the aptitude of the 
>le and of their plastic docility. And though it is 
uncommon in these days to attribute the recent 
inies to our educational operations, and even to 
)Ose to draw back from them for fear of similar 
lequences in future, the error of this opinion is like 
i of a man who after unwisely and incautiously 
Dsing a barrel of gunpowder to all kinds of danger- 
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ous influences and liaving by good luck, and in spite of 
bad management, long escaped without an accident, 
should at last, when the fatal and inevitable explosion 
takes place, blame neither the gunpowder nor his own 
rashness and indiscretion, but rather lay the whole 
mischief to account of some one of many little sparks 
flying about, and talk of limiting the use of fire and 
candle in future to prevent similar occurrences.” No 
more statesmanlike view of the situation or crushing 
reply could have been advanced, and the Government 
of Ixird Canning made a firm stand against the insen¬ 
sate, hysteric cry of an alarmist crowd. It will be seen, 
a little later on, that the same cry has again been 
raised in recent years and hp contributed not a little 
to the shaping of the present educational policy of the 
Government, with this difference that there is neither 
a Halliday nor a Canning to take a dispassionate 
perspective of the situation and boldly adhere to the 
noble policy of 18.54. By Statute 21 and 22 Victoria, 
passed on the 2od August, 18.58, the weak and vaolllat- 
ing misgovern ment of the East India Company was 
brought to an end and on the Ist November of the same 
year, the Great Proclamation was issued from Allahabad 
notifying the assumption of the Government of India 
directly hy the Oiown. That Proclamation is universally 
regarded as the Magna Oharta of British India. 

The second great Besiiatoh on Education was issued 
on i:he 7tb April, 1859, shortly after the transfer of the 
Government from the Company to the Crown. After 
revie win g the workin gof the earlier Despatch, the policy of 
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wMch it whole-heartedly reaffirmed and accepted aa t,he 
policy of the Grown, it wenton to point out that althm^i^h 
much had been done to stimulate a desire for education 
and the people had evinced a great, aptitude for 
knowledge, the progress made was indeed very slow* atod 
inadequate; and while fully endorsing the policy of 
encouraging all indigenous efforts towards the expf^io- 
sion of education, the practice of educational oflSc^r^ 
demanding contributions from the people, which "tind 
largely come into vogue as a condition precedents to 
the*establishment of Vernacular schools, was declaatTed 
both undignified and inexpedient. Doubts were ;el1so 
expressed as to the suitability of the grant-in—aid 
system for the supply of Vernacular education to the 
masses of the population, which, it was sugg^fccd,. 
should be provided by the direct efforts of the Stmte. 
The question of levying an educational rate fox* the 
provision of elementary education was also reoom- 
mended by this Despatch to the careful considerstion 
of the Government, 

At this period, the Christian Missionaries acted 
as strong auxiliaries towards the spread of educatiiion,, 
and though their primary object was to facilitate 
the propagation of the Christian Gospel, the schools and 
colleges which they founded in connection witlx the 
Universities became powerful adjuncts to the cantse of 
secular education also. But by far the greatest cffcnrte 
were perhaps made by the people themselves, 
arly as regards secondary and high education, 
they failed largely to co-operate with the Goveriira^iit 
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in promoting elementary education among the masses. 
A number of enlightened Indian gentlemen, mostly 
inspired by the lofty teachings of Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, one after another took the field in different parts 
of the country which became soon studded with schools 
and colleges, some of which to this day stand as the 
proudest' monuments of their patriotic labours and 
self-sacrifice. The names of Pandit Is war Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Prisonno Coomar Tagore, (xour Mohan 
Addy, Bhudev Mukherjee, Peary Churn Sircar, 
Mahomed Moshin, Maharanee Swarnamoye and many 
others in Bengal, of Dadabhai Naoroji, Bal Granga- 
dhar Shastri, Roychand Premchand and Mahadev 
Oovinda Ranade in Bombay, of Sir Syed Ahmed in the 
United Provinces, of Pachyappa Mudaliar and Gropal 
Row in Madras and of the saintly educationist 
Dayananda Swaraswati in Benares are embalmed in the 
grateful memories of their countrymen. 

The next landmark in our educational history 
was the Education Commission of 1882, appointed by 
the G-overnment of Lord Ripon under the presidency of 
Sir William Hunter, which reviewed the progress 
the country had made during a period of thirty years 
since the first Education Despatch of 1854. Although 
the province of Bengal was found to be much ahead of 
the other provinces, defects were noticed in the entire 
system which loudly called for the earnest attention of 
the Government. The number of schools and colleges 
was still found to be inadequate and the provision for 
education insufficient. It was recommended by the 
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CommissioTj that the support and countenance afiforded 
by the Grovernment to indigenous schools, whether 
of elementary or of higher instruction, and the encour¬ 
agement given to private enterprise by grant-in-aid 
rules should be further extended; that the Govern¬ 
ment should be reluctant to open Government 
institutions whenever private institutions could be 
expected or encouraged to do the work; that more 
liberal rates of aid should be granted to private 
colleges ; and that primary education having been still 
very much neglected, closer supervision and larger 
grants were needed for the education of the mass of 
the population. The Commission proposed an increased 
expenditure of 10 lakhs of rupees a year for the 
promotion of primary education. All these recom¬ 
mendations were of course generously accepted on 
principle; but only such effect could be given to them 
in practice as was possible under the eternal cry of 
financial difficulties, though of course neither the 
increase of the administrative machinery, universally 
admitted to be the costliest in the world, nor of the 
army, nor of the Home charges could afford to wait for 
their periodical expansion in an unfailing progressive 
ratio. And the official reports almost invariably 
winded up with the euphemistic platitude that the 
recommendations of the Commission received the 
fvZlest attention compatible with the necessity of 
avoiding any considei^able increase of expmdUure^ 
Comment upon the rhyme and reason of language like 
this is perfectly superfluous. 
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Then came the Local Self-Grovernment scheme of 
LordEipoD,and the Grovernment found an opportunity 
of relieving itself of the charge of primary education 
which, with certain petty and fluctuating receipts, 
was transferred to the Municipalities, the District, and 
the Taluqa Boards. This was no doubt a wise 
measure taken towards the development of elementary 
education; but its efficiency was largely impaired by 
the crippled resources of the local bodies overburdened 
by an army of inspecting establishment which in 
some places swallowed up nearly 45 per cent, of the 
grants for education. 

Having thus largely relieved itself of the charge of 
Primary Education, the Government set to deal with 
higher education. A tendency had become manifest 
for some time past to view high education with a degree 
of suspicion and distrust and in certain quarters even 
with positive disfavour. It was the educated commun¬ 
ity which clamoured for increased rights and privi¬ 
leges and it was their agitation which was supposed to 
be responsible for the increased difficulties of the 
administration. The smoothness with which that 
administration was carried on from the middle of the 
eighteenth to nearly three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century was very much disturbed by the growing 
consciousness of a people who, in the prophetic words 
of Lord Macaulayi having their minds and ideas ex¬ 
panded by Western eduction, were aspiring to Western 
institutions and methods of administration. It was 
indeed the dawning of the pfoud^t day ” of England, 
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though unfortunately, however, the just pride of British 
rule in India was at this stage slowly, though percept¬ 
ibly, deteriorating into unworthy jealousy and spite, 
and the lessons of broad statesmanship gradoally 
yielding to the dictates of a narrow, short-sighted policy. 
In 1902 Lord Curzon appointed a Universities Commis¬ 
sion, and the Universities Act of 1904 was the outcome 
of the recent retrograde policy of education in India, 
With the ostensible view of securing efficiency^ for 
which the government of Lord Curzon stood in every 
department of the administration, the Universities 
were officialized and their growth and expansion at 
once curbed to suit the purposes of the general ad¬ 
ministration. While it was apparently intended to 
secure a serene atmosphere of pure study freed from all 
political influences, it was entirely a political move to 
checkmate the Nationalist party who were the bugbear 
of the Indian bureaucracy. The whole programme of 
education was recast and the existing institutions were 
forced to conform themselves to a set of Regulations 
which placed them, as it were, upon the bed of Pro- 
orastes if they meant to exist. Some of the institu¬ 
tions died out on account of the stringent operation of 
these Regulations ; while the growth of new ones was 
tightly fettered by their expensive requirements in a 
country notorious for its extreme poverty. To justify 
the new policy, the aim of which was unmistakably 
to restrict high education, it was pointed out that 
education was expanding in area at the sacrifice 
of depth and that in not a few cases it wbb 
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ducted by private enterprise more as commercial busi¬ 
ness than as philanthropic undertakings. It was 
further urged that in case of both the colleges as well 
as the high schools, the majority of the students lived 
in a suspicious atmosphere of uncontrolled and unres¬ 
tricted independence incompatible with the healthy 
growth of their moral and intellectual development. 
Above all, it was contended that the Universities stood 
in urgent need of thorough overhauling both as regards 
the subjects of studies as well as the conditions of affili¬ 
ation of colleges and recognition of high schools ; while 
it was fairly proposed that if it was actually impossible 
to convert the existing Universities into teaching insti¬ 
tutions like those of Europe, it should be the aim of a 
sound policy gradually to impart such a character to 
them by opening out fresh avenues for researches and 
post-graduate studies and establishing new chairs and 
professorships directly under these Universities. Most 
of these arguments were perfectly plausible, while some 
of them were simply unassailable; and the sudden 
change in the educational policy of the Grovernment 
would not have been unwelcome to the people and 
become subject to much adverse public criticism if it 
had not been evidently dictated by a political object to 
divest the Universities of their popular character and 
place them entirely under bureaucratic control, and to 
restrict high education and sap the growth of indigen¬ 
ous enterprise which had largely contributed towards 
the expansion of education in the country. The new 
policy was to all intents and purposes a retrograde 
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movementj and behind its charming frontispiece there 
was the same lurking suspicion and distrust of education 
and of the educated community which manifested them¬ 
selves after the Mutiny of 1857, with this difference that 
while the old servants of the Company, who werelargely 
responsible for the outbreak, were then kept well in 
hand by superior British statesmanship, the servants 
of the Grown forming an invincible bureaucracy now 
got the upper hand of that statesmanship and under 
more favourable auspices succeeded in completely re¬ 
versing the policy of Grovernment. It is not denied 
that in certain directions the policy of 1904 has achiev¬ 
ed remarkable progress, while at least one of the Uni¬ 
versities has, under the guidance of a very capable and 
energetic Vice-chancellor, aided by the philanthropy and 
patriotism of some of its noblest products, well-nigh 
risen to the rank of a teaching University of high order; 
but in the estimation of the public, these solitary 
advantages are completely overshadowed by the sinis¬ 
ter spirit of that policy which seeks to improve by 
reduction and foster by curtailment of education in a 
country whose educational requirements are admittedly 
so vast and yet whose educational status is still indis¬ 
putably so weak and miserable, compared with the rest 
of the civilized world. Under the policy of 1854 the 
Grovernment, fully conscious of its own weakness, was 
most anxious to supplement its efforts by offering all, 
possible encouragements to private enterprise; but 
under the new policy of 1904 it assumed the full , 
control of education not only without making any 
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adequate provision for its progress, but by actually 
forging serious restrictions to its normal expansion 
and development. If the earlier policy was purely 
educational in its character, the later policy has been 
politico-educational in its essence as well as sub¬ 
stance. Even the large subsidies which it has in some 
cases forced upon private bodies and individuals have 
been influenced rather by political than educational 
considerations. If the redeeming features of such a 
policy have failed to commend themselves to the 
appreciation of the people, it is more their misfortune 
than their fault. The improvements effected in certain 
directions are naturally regarded in the light of the 
improvised Chinese shoe for the improvement of Chinese 
beauty however maimed and crippled the subjects may 
be under its painful operations. 

The next important step, in the history of educa¬ 
tion in the country, was the creation of a separate port¬ 
folio of Education in 1910 with an independent 
minister in charge of it. Although the Despatch of 
1854 had established a separate Education Department 
for each of the provinces, it occupied a subordinate 
position where, in the words of Mr. Crokhale, educa¬ 
tional interests rubbed shoulders with jails and the 
police in the all-comprehensive charge of the Home 
Department.” For the first time in 1910, Education 
received its due recognition as an important 
and independent department of the State. Bnt 
the fullest results of the working of this depart¬ 
ment can hardly be expected until it is released from 
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the fetters of the policy of 1904, Sir Harcourt Butler’s 
Educational Kesolution of 1913 clearly emphasises the 
necessity at least of a partial revision and relaxabion of 
that policy, and it is perfectly clear that if the creation 
of a new ministry for education is to have any meaning,, 
the minister in charge must have a wider scope and 
greater freedom of action than the policy of 1904 
apparently allows. 

Lord Hardinge’s scheme for the establishment of 
a residential and teaching University at Dacca is no 
doubt a movement in the right direction if the pro¬ 
posed tJniversity is to be conducted on the lines of the- 
Universities of Great Britain. But if it is to have any 
territorial jurisdiction, however small, its usefulness- 
will be considerably reduced ; while if its standard in 
any way becomes lowered, it is bound to act as a set¬ 
back rather than as an impetus to the advancement of 
high education in the country. The demand for high 
education is so ’great in the country that both the 
Hindus and the Muasalmans have come forward to 
found two independent Universities of their own. Their 
aim and scope have become the subject of considerable 
speculation among the people; but these attempts 
are a proof positive of the fact that the number of 
Universities in the country is too small to satisfy the 
demand of the people and that there is large room for 
additional adjuncts for the advancement of high 
education in the country. 

The above is a short summary of the history of 
the educational policy of British rule in India^ the nett 
25 
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results of which up to date may now be briefly discussed. 
These results may broadly be considered under three heads: 
(1) High Education, (2) Secondary Education and 
(3) Primary or Elementary Education. The first; and 
second may be taken together as the one is comple¬ 
mentary to the other. High education is imparted 
under the control of five examining Universities of 
which the first was established in Calcutta in 1857, the 
second and third in Madras and Bombay in 1858, 
the fourth at Lahore in 1882 and the fifth at Allahabad 
in 1887, The five Universities between them com¬ 
mand 128 Arts colleges for males and 10 Arts colleges 
for females. These colleges are fed by 1,278 high 
schools for boys and 144 high schools for girls. Accord¬ 
ing to the statements furnished by the Hon^ble Member 
for Education in March 1914, the number of scholars 
in the 138 Arts colleges (both for males and females) 
amounted in 1912-13 to 33,249, and the 1,422 high 
schools counted on their rolls a population of 446,697 
pupil and students. As regards the products of 
the five Universities it will be found, counting only 
once graduates holding more than one degree, that 
the Calcutta University has so far turned out 
about 21,000, Bombay 12,000, Madras 12,000 and 
the two youngest Universities of Lahore and Alla¬ 
habad, about three to four thousand graduates in 
Art, Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering. The total 
number of graduates turned out by the five Universities 
during the last 57 years does not, therefore, come up 
even to 50,000. These figures standing by themselves 
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may Dot appear to be altogether luappreciable; but 
taken with the vast extent and population of a coun¬ 
try which, compared with the countries of Europe, 
with the exception of Russia, looms as large as a 
continent, they become practically lost to the view. 
Taking the total population of the country under the 
last census at 255 millions, the percentage of scholars 
in colleges, eliminating the odd figures on both sides, 
would be about ‘012, and that of the students in 
the high schools T74 percent, of the population; 
while the percentage of graduates of more than half 
a century hardly works upto ‘018 only. This is the 
resultof nearly GOyears’ labours, and it has tobenoticed 
that the highest increase in high education has been 
attained only in recent years. Now, in the face of this 
stunted growth and slow progress of the country in high 
education, can it be reasonably argued that the time has 
arrivedforthe application of the pruningknife ? Pruning 
is good; but pruning before a plant has struck deep its 
roots and sufficiently put forth superfluous offshoots and 
branches can only help in hastening its destruction. So 
it has been with high education in India. With a total 
number of graduates which yields no percentage 
to the population until it is pursued down to 
two places of decimal fraction an alarm has been 
sounded that the . country is swamped by an 
army of “ discontented graduates ” and that a 
remedy must be provided against the yearly influx of 
these “ disappointed place-seekers.” To justify this re¬ 
trograde movement, a responsible minister of the Grov- 
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eminent has openly enunciated a principle, which in it» 
originality no less than in its boldness, bids fair to mark 
a new departure in the history of the civilized world. It 
is confidently stated that “ it is not in the interest of a 
poor people to receive high education.” It is gener¬ 
ally recognised in all civilised societies that poverty 
is no crime for which a special penalty need be provid¬ 
ed by any Grovernment; while it can hardly be dis¬ 
puted, that not many centuries ago, most of the advance- 
ed countries in the West were as poor as, if not much 
poorer than, India and that it is only through the 
falling off of education in the one case and advance¬ 
ment in the other that their economic conditions have 
become reversed, Germany since her prostration at 
Jena and France after her crushing defeat at Sedan 
would not have been the Germany and France of to-day 
but for the expansion and development of high educa¬ 
tion, which made such rapid strides in these coun¬ 
tries, since the disasters which overtook them alternate¬ 
ly; while the continued prosperity and strength of 
Great Britain are to be traced primarily to her Oxford 
and Cambridge, Leeds and Bermingham, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and Sandhurst and Woolwich. Poverty 
and ignorance may be hand-maids to each other, but- 
they are neither inherent in nor inseparable accidents- 
of the climatic condition of a people : these are condi¬ 
tions, imposed upon a nation by the invasion of ignor¬ 
ance or of superior knowledge and culture. Besides, 
it would be the barest pretension on the part of 
any Government to evince such overwhelming anxie- 
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ty for its poor subjects as not to further im- 
poverish them by allowing them to have higher 
education without making adequate provision for 
their employment. Nobody expects the Govern¬ 
ment to make such a provision for a multitudinous 
population even on temporary occasions of drought, 
famine or flood, and far less is it reasonable to 
hope that Government should be able to absorb more 
than a very small percentage of the educated communi¬ 
ty into its limited services. Education has a value of its 
own, and even where it is not sought for its own sake, 
it somehow solves the economic problem of its poss¬ 
essor. It may be useful to remember that more than 
two-thirds of the’ colleges and nearly foUr-fifths of the 
high schools are private institutions, and where the 
people are so eager for education it is not for the State 
indirectly to impede its progress even if it cannot 
directly contribute towards its advancement. 

The School Final Examination, which has already 
been introduced in some of the provinces and is sought 
to be introduced in others, is another standing menace 
to high education. It is already diverting a con¬ 
siderable number of boys from the Universities under 
the inducement of petty employments at small expense 
and is working a double mischief. As it is on the one 
hand weakening the colleges, so it is on the other hand 
impairing the efiSciency of the minor services. The 
improvement of these services, which were at one time 
notoriously corrupt and ineiSScient, has been the work 
of generations during which the Government Ime 
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systematically raised the standard of educationat 
qualification and increased the value of the services, so- 
that it is now the pride of not a few of them to count 
among their ranks graduates and under-graduates of 
the Universities. To discount the value of education 
and reverse the forward movement would be to undo* 
a noble work done and demoralize the services as well 
as the people to no small extent. The people are 
afraid that, with the restrictions already imposed on the 
expansion of high education and the school final thrown 
in as a sop to a poor people, accompanied with a transfer 
of the power of recognition of the high schools from the 
Universities to the Education Department of Govern¬ 
ment, the prdspect of high education may be regarded 
as sealed. Government has at no time like Japan or 
China either very materially helped or encouraged 
the people in receiving higher education in foreign 
countries; while signs are not wanting that even 
in the llritish Universities, the Indian students are 
often regarded with racial jealousy and spite. How 
intensely the serene atmosphere of Education has 
become saturated with racial and political consider¬ 
ations may be judged from the fact that the colour bar 
still sharply divides even the Educational Service 
into what are called Imperial and Provincial branches, 
and distinguished Indians whose fame for original 
researches and discoveries in the domain of science has 
travelled to Europe and America are made to wear the 
badge of this invidious distinction apparently for no 
other offence than the colour of their skin. Owing to a. 
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most regrettable manifestation of lawlessness among a 
certain class of misguided young men in the country, 
into which immature school-boys were treacherously 
decoyed in some places, the high schools have been 
placed under a state of surveillance, the effect of which 
is equally demoralizing to the teachers as well as to the 
taught. On the whole, the serenity of the educational 
atmosphere has been disturbed, the growth and expan¬ 
sion of colleges and high schools impeded, and the 
entire system of education has been largely subordinated 
to the political exigencies of the State. 

As regards Primary or Elementary Education, the 
subject was completely threshed out with remarkable 
ability by Mr. G-. K. Gokhale in connection with the 
famous Kesolution which he moved in the Supreme 
Legislative Council in 1910 and the Elementary Edu¬ 
cation Bill which, in the following year, he introduced 
in the same Council. Himself a devoted educationist, 
who voluntarily sacrificed his high material prospects 
to his ardent love for education and a saintly politician 
who to serve his country declined an unsolicited 
honour for which many may be secret candidates 
and not a few would gladly sacrifice all that they 
possess if they could only attain it, Mr. Gokhale dealt 
with the subject so luminously and with such character¬ 
istic force that his remarkable exposition drew the unstin¬ 
ted admiration of the whole Council, while SirGny Fleet- 
wood Wilson, then Finance Minister, went so far as to 
compare him with Mr. Gladstone in his mastery of 
facts and marshalling of figures. Mr. Gokhale pointed 
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out that in 1882 (the year of Lord Ripon’s Education 
Commission) there were 85,000 primary schools recog¬ 
nised by the Department with about 2,150,000 pupils 
attending these schools, which, with another 350,000 
attending the unrecognised indigenous schools, gave a 
total of 2,500,000 of boys and girls receiving elemwitory 
education in the whole country at the time. That means 
that only I'2 per cent, of the entire population were at 
school in 1882. In 1910 the number of primary 
schools rose to 113,000 and the number of pupils in 
recognised schools to 3,900,000 which, with another 
1,600,000 attending unrecognised schools, made the 
figure stand at 4,600,000 or only I'9 per cent, of the total 
liopulation. Speaking in 1910, Mr. Ookliale had neces¬ 
sarily to take the census return of 1901 for the basis of 
his calculation ; but if the jiopulation of 1910 had been 
available to him, he could have shewn that this percentage 
was still less. However that may be, we are now in a 
position to consider the state of elementary education 
in the further light of the census of 1911 and the 
Educational Statements of 1012-13 ns furnished by the 
Member for Education in March, 1014. Aooording to 
these statements, there are at present 113,955 primary 
schools for b<^s and 13,694 schools for girls giving a 
total of 127,649 schools with a total strength of 
6,261,493 boys and girls receiving instruction in these 
schools. This works out to little over 2 per cent, of the 
entire population. There has been some alight improve¬ 
ment in the other provinces} but in Bengal, the most 
forward province in point erf education, there has been a 
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steady falling off in mass education. Mr. HornelFs 
Report for 1912-'13 shows a loss of 513 schools with a 
decrease of 17,292 boys and 2,974 girls among Hindus 
and 5,421 boys and 1,588 girls among Mahomedans. 
The proportion of pupils to children of school-going 
age (reckoned at 15 per cent, of the population) is little 
over 18 per cent.; that is nearly five out of every six 
■children are allowed to grow up in ignorance. That is 
how elementary education stands in the country after 
150 years of British rule in India, and yet Mr. Grokhale’s 
modest Bill was thrown out with a few complimentary 
platitudes. 

Now taking the total number of scholars in public 
institutions of all grades (both for males and females) 
the figures stand at 6,488,824, and the grand 
total including unrecognised institutions amounts to 
7,149,669. This gives a percentage of 2*8 to the 
whole population of the country. This then is the nett 
result of more than half a century during which the 
Crown has assumed the supreme control of education 
and systematically tried to foster it. It took nearly 
thirty years to raise the percentage to T2 in 1882 and 
it has taken another thirty years to increase it by 1*6 
per cent, in 1913. Thus even with a normal increase in 
population, this rate of educational progress in the 
country must prove a veritable race between the hare 
and the tortoise to enable the one to overtake the 
other; and how many generations must, pass before 
even half the population can be rescued from absolute 
darkness! Mr. G-okhale conclusively pointed ont that 
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whether it be the exigent of literacy among the popula¬ 
tion, or the proportion of those actually under instruc¬ 
tion, or the system of education adopted, India lags far 
behind any other civilized country in the world. She 
occupies a worse position than even the Philippine 
Islands, which came under American rule only fifteen 
years ago, and Ceylon and the principality of Baroda, 
while the small State of Mysore may also be shortly 
expected to beat her in the race. According to the 
last census, barely 7 per cent, of the population of India 
are literate, while in Russia, the most backward of 
European countries, the proportion of literates is more 
than 25 per cent. In the Philippines the proportion 
of children at school is 6 per cent, and in Ceylon it 
is 6’6 per cent, of the entire population; while in 
India it is little over 2 per cent. only. In the State 
of Baroda in the year 1912-13 about 80 per cent, 
of the boys and 48 per cent, of the girls of school¬ 
going age were at school, as against 28 per cent, of 
boys and 5 per cent, of girls in British India as shown 
in the statement of March 1914, referred to above* 
The Report of Mr. Masani, Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Baroda, on the educational progress of the State 
in 1913-14, reveals a still more remarkable advance 
made in all branches of education. During the 
year, as reported by the Bombay Ghronide, the 
educational institutions of all descriptions in the 
State rose from 3,045 to 3,088, the total number of 
pupils attending them rose from 207,913 to 229,903 
or an acquisition of 22,000 new pupils, which is a 
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remarkable record indeed for a bingle year for such a 
small state as Baroda. Out of this total, 550 were in 
the Arts College, 8,079 in the secondary schools, and 
the remaining 221,274 attended primary schools. Of 
the total number of children, 147,413 were boys and 
82,490 were girls. The number of primary schools 
increased by 39 and the number of pupils attending 
primary institutions by 21,680. The remarkable in¬ 
crease in a single year was mainly due to the raising 
during the year of the statutory age limit for boys ta 
14 and that for the girls to 12 and the statutory 
standard limit from the Fourth to the Fifth Standard. 
The result of this reform has been that “ fully 93’2’ 
per cent, of the boys of the school-going age are attend¬ 
ing school to-day in Baroda,’’—a state of things which 
is far, far in advance of the conditions in British India 
or any of even the most progressive States. The State 
spent on education about 1*9 per cent, of the total 
revenues, which must be pronounced to be a fair, or even 
more than fair, proportion for spending on education. 
What a sad commentary this to the state of things in 
British India! 

As regards the State expenditure on education, Mr. 
Gokhale’s statement showed that while Eussia spent 
7id. per head of population, the Indian expenditure 
was barely one penny. It must be admitted that in 
recent years educational grants have been largely aug¬ 
mented by the G-ovemment of India and the Education 
Member’s statement quoted above, gives the total expem^ 
diture on Education from all sources in 1912-13 at 
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Rs. 9,02,09,000, which would work out at about 4J.. per 
head of the population. Rut with reference to thia 
large increase it has to be borne in mind, that it haa 
gone more towards the increase of inspecting establish- 
tnents, improvements of school buildijigs and subsidies 
to existing institutions than to the iiuTense of schools 
and colleges or to other extension of existing facilities 
for further development of education. The objects to 
which the bulk of these increased grants have been 
devoted may be perfectly legitimate; but in a country 
where education is at such low level, every available 
income should be utilised more towards extension and 
expansion of education than towards the supervision 
of the inspecting stafif and the improvement of 
buildings. Indians are accustomed to reoeive instruc¬ 
tions even under the open sky, sitting in the cool shade 
of a village tree or temple; and although a decent 
and well-ventilated school house is always preferable, 
India is in more urgent need of extended facilities than 
of improved but limited accommodation for education. 
Supervision is no doubt wanted; but an army of 
inspecting officers, out of all proportion to the number 
of institations and of the pupils, coostantly in motion 
recording statistics and indulging in criticisms, each 
in support of his own fad, is a serious obstacle to real 
progress if not a positive nuisance. The whole system 
is working like a machinery without any life or spirit 
to inspire it to a bigbw idead or nobler aim ; while 
underlying that ^stem idiere seems to be a secret 
•dread of higher as wdl as universal education for the 
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people. Repeatedly has the Crown solemnly declared 
its policy of trust and confidence in the people and its 
earnest desire to sweeten their homes with the bles¬ 
sings of education, and at no time perhaps was such 
declaration marked by greater solemnity or inspired by 
more profound solicitude for the true well-being of the 
teeming millions of this vast country than when in 
December 1911, His Gracious Majesty George V. 
announced from the Durbar Throne at Delhi, the 
choicest of his boons—the grant of 60 laJcha of rupees 
for the education of his Indian subjects. Unfortun¬ 
ately, however, whether it be the fault or misfortune of 
India, the veil of suspicion and distrust has never been 
wholly removed from her administration. Even 
conceding for argument’s sake that there are dark 
corners here and there requiring to be carefully 
watched, it is clearly the duty of a wise Government 
to clear them up by throwing in more light than 
to deepen the gloom by withdrawing all light from 
them. Education is certainly to the body-politic 
what light and air are to living organism. 
With the increase of education the Indians will no 
doubt clamour for greater rights and privileges; but 
with the growth of education they are also bound to 
grow in their intelligent attachment to the British 
connection. It is the educated community which ha& 
a correct appreciation of British rule, which is in a 
position to form a comparative estimate of the relative 
strength, status and genius of other civilized Govern¬ 
ments, and however unsparing or disagreeable its 
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ments and criticisms at times may be, it is this commu¬ 
nity alone which can and does weigh the serious conse¬ 
quences of a change of hands in the Government of 
the country. It is the dictates of self-interest—the 
highest of impulses in human nature.—which draw the 
educated Indians towards the British connection. 
Theirs may not be love and loyalty in the sense 
in which an Englishm loves England and is 
loyal to her; but it is through the British con¬ 
nection that educated India aspires to rise in the scale 
of civilized nations and rank herself as a component 
part of the Empire, united by common ties of partner¬ 
ship and consolidated into a federation with the other 
units of that Empire on terms of equal rights and 
responsibilities of British citizenship. She aims not 
at separation but union, not at independence but 
amalgamation. She indeed wants to throw off the 
badge of a Dependency but only to be ranked as a 
Dominion of the British Crown. Education is the only 
cement of that union, and if ever a crisis comes it will 
then be recognised how valuable an asset education is 
to British rule in India. 

Nor can the Indian National Congress have a 
nobler aim or a higher destiny than the educational 
regeneration of the multitudinous population, whose 
interest and well-being it seeks to represent. Edu¬ 
cation is the problem of problems before it, and if 
the Congress can satisfactorily solve this one problem, 
the other problems will solve out themselves in no 
time* It is the main engine which gives motion to 
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all the other wheels, and according as it moves back¬ 
ward or forward, the entire machinery is bound to 
have either a retrograde or progressive motion. With 
the engine reversed, neither wind nor tide, however 
favourable, will enable the nation to reach its destin¬ 
ation. It is neither a dream nor a phantom that is 
alluring Educated and New India; it is the glorious 
vision of a reality that inspires her in the evolution 
which has already set in and is silently shaping her 
destiny in the noiseless march of Time. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


INDIAN KENAISSANCE. 

Ik LTHOUG-H it has- been found somewhat difficult to 
give a precise definition of Renaissance, it has 
been aptly and significantly described as the spring-time 
of a nation’s life. However different may be their dura¬ 
tions, as well as their intensities, in different latitudes 
and longitudes, every civilized nation has its budding 
spring, its bright summer, its leafless autumn and its 
frosty winter. Again the description is also quite 
apposite in as much as the evolution of the world has 
not followed from the dawn of creation in one uninter¬ 
rupted line of progress; but it has spun out itself 
in cycles of revolutions which have come and gone like 
waves of seasonal changes. The absurd hypothesis of 
Christian speculation which assigned to creation a brief 
age of only four thousand years has long been 
exploded even by Western scientific investigations, and 
it is now almost universally admitted that there were 
ancient civilizations which, having repeatedly attained 
a much higher elevation than many of the modern 
European States, had as often to pass through their 
autumn and winter, leaving their treasures hurried under^ 
the debris of a ruined past unknown to later ages, or 
ruthlessly destroyed by the rushing tides of ignorance 
and barbarism which have again and again flooded the 
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world and enveloped her in the abyss of darkness^ 
Egypt, Carthage, Assyria, Phenoecia and Persia—all 
had their palmy days; while the Celestial Empire,, 
possessing the greatest longevity among the living 
nations of the earth, has undergone a succession of 
revolutions during a period within which the world has 
witnessed the meteoric rise and fall of hundreds of 
smaller nations on her surface. In Europe, Platonism 
was succeeded by the barren subtleties of the school¬ 
men, which were in their turn overthrown by Roman 
civilization, which shed its lustre over the entire old 
world for centuries until the great Empire itself was 
over-run by Teutonic and Celtic barbarism. Then there 
followed a dark and dismal period gradually developing 
into what is now known as the Middle Ages with ita 
feudalism, its knight-errantry, its papacy and its monas¬ 
teries, until the Reformation came before whose dawn-^ 
ing light the misty twilight of the Middle Ages slowly' 
faded away. It was the commencement of modem 
Enropean Renaissance, and since then Europe has step- 
by step risen to the pinnacle of her material greatness 
and established her supremacy over the four continents 
of the habitable globe. She has no doubt long passed 
her vernal equinox; but whether the shadows of 
autumn have begun to fall upon her, or she has yet to 
pursue a longer summer course to attain the solstitial 
altitude of her greatness, time and events alone can prove. 
She has, however, evolved through Science a system of 
materialism, the resources of which seem to be almc^ 
inexhaustible, and as spiritualism appears to 
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such an insignificant part in tliis evolnfion, it seems 
eitrcmely problematical if her attention will be readily 
directed to a lugber evolution of her destiny until she 
is overtaken in her mad but maji'stic career by soma 
catastrophe which^will open her eyes to the yawning 
gulf which lies immediately below t.lie lofty prec!ipice 
ti|,K>n which she Ims taken her stand, 

India of all ancient countries has passed through 
vicissitudes of changes perhaps unparalleled in the 
history of mankind. She has in her evolution under¬ 
gone strange transformationtt througli cycles of ages of 
which there is hardly any authentic or chronological 
record besides such as may be gleaned through the 
pages of her vast and ancient liieriiiure and the silent 
testimony of her widely-scattered stone monuments. 
Beginning with the sublime revelations of the Upa- 
nisfynU and ending with the profound philosophy of 
the Geda, it covered a glorious period of Aryan civili* 
asation. After the great War of Kurukshetra, India 
was over-run by barbarism and her high civilization 
was almost wiperl out by successive waves of 
mndalkm such m in later years dismembered the 
Bomau Rmpire. She again reared her head and 
attained the highest summit of her material grandeur 
during the Buddhistio period, when her im|>erial sway 
not only influenced Wbe Asiatic continent, but also ex¬ 
tended beyond the seas* It wm the Auguitan period 
of Indo-Aryan olviliaatlon* Her arte and oommtr^ 
travelled fet and wide, while her culture and eiviliia- 
tion attracted to her oourte 0»tk historians from 'the 
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West and the Chinese travellers from the East. Sbe 
was at this period the Queen of the habitable globe. 
But after nearly four centuries of her undiminished 
splendour, she had to suffer another relapse during 
which she gradually again sunk into the depths of a 
terrible degeneration losing all her arts and sciences, her 
culture and civilization. It was at this period that 
a decadent people, unable to maintain its pristine 
greatness, began, like the schoolmen in Europe, 
to revel in dogmas, absurd theories, crudities and 
subtleties, which, in absence of any chronological accu¬ 
racy, were in later years jumbled up with the higher 
■civilization of an earlier age. All this furnished easy 
and ostensible grounds for the ill-informed, hasty and 
egotistic antiquarians of the West summarily to dispose 
of one of the highest civilizations the world has ever 
attained as being only a confused conglomeration of 
dreamy ideas, phantasies, visions, inconsistencies, ab¬ 
surdities and monstrosities and to”characterize the pro- 
foundest philosophy that human mind has yet evolved 
as “ the babblings of child humanity.” The object of 
these remarks, however, is not either to establish the 
superiority of ancient Indian civilization or to encour¬ 
age vanity in a useless retrospect of its vanished 
glories. They are intended only to draw attention to 
the fact that the evolution of the world is not marked 
by one continuous line of progress in which each suc¬ 
cessive step has been an advance over the past; but 
that it has been the result of a succession of alternate 
changes not unlike its diurnal course passing through 
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darkness to light and light to darkness. India has not 
been an exception to this universal law of nature: 
She too had gone through several such revolutions before 
she came in contact with Western civilization for her 
third or fourth rebirth in the evolution of her national 
life. 

Modern Indian Eenaissance may be said to have 
commenced from the time of Rammohun Roy. As in 
the morning of the world light travelled from the East 
to the West, so towards the beginning of the last 
century the returning light began to proceed from the 
West to the East. The present Renaissance of 
India is essentially a product of Western civilization. 
Every Renaissance has several aspects,—^religious,, 
social, literary, economic and political. Rammohun 
Roy primarily took up the first three for his pro¬ 
gramme. The first he attempted to build upon the 
sacred scriptures of the ancient Hindus, while the 
second and the third he would construct upon the 
nmdel of modem Europe. But his one great idea was 
to ingraft and not to supplant. In the task of 
^igloss rrformation he was closely followed by the 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, Keshab 
^liandra Sen and Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of 
tbe Axya Samaj; while on the social and the educa- 
tioii^d sides his mantle fell upon the renowned Pundit 
Qmndra Vidyasagar, Prosonno Coomar Tagore, 
Mahomed MosMn, Sir Syed Ahmed, Roychand Prem- 
chand, Bsi Gangadhar Sastri, Gopal Row and many 
other distinguished men ^ho in quick succession took 
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up and advanced the great master’s work. But the 
Educational Eenaissance was firmly established in the 
eountry with the creation of the Universities in 1857-58, 
which, besides imparting Western knowledge, were 
largely instrumental in reviving the Vernacular langu¬ 
ages and stimulating literary activities of remarkable 
vitality and fecundity. The economic or industrial 
Renaissance may be said to date from the time of the 
American Civil War when, as has already been 
stated, Bombay made a dashing attempt to turn 
the cotton crisis of the world to her advantage. She 
at first no doubt paid the penalty of her wreckless 
misadventure; but the energies of a renovated people 
succeeded in shortly rehabilitating their equilibrium 
and inaugurating an epoch of industrial enterprise 
which has seized the popular mind throughout the 
country. Madras, Bengal and the Punjab have 
awakened to a full consciousness of the economic 
prostration of the country and each in her own way is 
struggling to revive her trade and industry into fresh 
life and activity. The progress so far achieved may not 
be much, but the spirit evoked and the energies 
roused without the legitimate support of the State are 
sufficiently encouraging for a period of healthy and 
vigorous Eenaissance. 

The political Eenai^ance of modern India is of 
later growth. Although clearly foreshadowed by the 
unerring vision of the great reformer of Modem India, 
and heralded by a number of political evangeiiste 
among whom may be mentioned men like Eamgopal 
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Ohose, Hurrisli Chandra Makherjee, Kristodas Pal, 
Digumbar Mitter, Jiiggonanth Sunk^^rsett and Kaoroji 
Furdoonji, that Renaissance did not clearly dawn until 
the birth of the Indian National Congress. The 
Congress has, as has already been pointed out, awaken¬ 
ed a new consciousness in the country, united its 
scattered units, infused into them a new life and spirit, 
generated new forces and evolved a nationality out of 
a chaos. The Grospel it has preached has become the 
accepted creed of a country ten times the size of 
France and containing five times the population of 
Great Britain ‘ and Ireland. Whatever the future 
destiny of the country may be, there can be no deny-^ 
ing of the fact that it has roused a slumbering people 
from the torpor of ages, opened out to their astonished 
gaze the world’s panoramic progress towards Liberty^ 
Equality and Fraternity, and sounded the trumpet-call 
to them to join in the march for a fair share in the 
common heritage of mankind. 

At this momentous period of transition, there are 
not a few dangers and difficulties which cannot be to0 
carejEulIy watched, nor too zealously guarded against# 
At a time of regeneration the fresh energies and tb# 
new imprds^ of a renovated people have in tb# 
exuberance of a new conscionsness a tendency 
run to exc^^ Impatient idealism sharpens th#^ 
imf^B^on mad somdng ambition warps the judf— 
mmt of youthfol nmads* There axe no more hiddi*i 
rocks or driffirng Iceh^gs m &e ocean than in th^ 
5wide expanse of the poMMeal field. The slight^! 
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deviation from the charted line may gradually lead 
to the widest divergence in its eourse'Jand ultimately 
end in disasters to even the stoutest national life. 
Unfortunately, however, at this early period of her 
Eenaissance, India was nob able completely to avoid 
the shock of this impatient idealism. From whatever 
causes it may be, an ugly development manifested itself 
in the country when a few bands of misguided young 
fanatics gob out of hand, ran amock and gave way to 
violence and dastardly outrages. It was the spirit of 
anarchism imported along with many other commodities* 
from the West. Like the mythical Empedocles, these 
political fanatics rashly attempted to leap into the flame 
in the false delusion of being returned to the gods, little 
recking that the gods in their wrath were capable of 
drawing the entire people to the crater and throwing 
them into the consuming fire. If they really had any 
political object in view they apparently overlooked the 
fact, that history does not present a single instance 
where a righteous cause has ever been advanced by un¬ 
righteous methods, and that, either anarchism, or nihil¬ 
ism has anywliere succeeded in achieving its desired end* 
These p^ste of society and avowed enemies of order and 
progress in the country were, however, promptly dug 
out like rats from their dens and their gangs broken up 
though not without considerable damage done to the 
country and the people who innocently suffered in the 
operation. There are now only the scattered remnants 
of these secret organisations which still haunt the peo¬ 
ple like plague and pestilence which die hard wherever 
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they once find their way. 

Without entering into any unprofitable discussion 
about the genesis of this pestilential development/ or 
indulging in any apportionment of the responsibility 
between the Grovernment and the people, it may be 
permissible to express some regret for the attitude 
which the bureaucracy still maintains towards the 
perfectly legitimate political movement in the country 
and the eagerness with which it seizes every opportunity 
to cry it down by ingenuously associating it with this 
ugly development. An oflScial communique, a guber¬ 
natorial speech and a general administration report— 
all find in it a target for criticism and a wide mark 
for its indiscriminate fling. Eecently a committee of 
civilians was appointed to advise Grovernment 
upon its pre-arranged plan of partitioning some of 
the bigger districts in the re-united province of 
Bengal. The Committee’s report does not contain a 
single suggestion which was not a foregone conclusion, 
or which throws any new light on the administrative 
problems of the country; but this District Administra¬ 
tion {k)mmittee, as it was styled, has made quite an 
original discovery that anarchism was confined to the 
Hindus. /V^at secret satisfaction they derived from 
this ethnolf^cal analysis, or what connection it had 
with the geographical boundaries of a few districts, it is 
not p<^ble for the outside public to discover; but the 
propri^ of raHng up the dying embers of a contro¬ 
versy which was supposed to have been long buried may 
be seriously quesMoued^ Ttoe statesmanship nobody 
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^^r»e!cts from an old and effete bnreancracy of the kind 
quality as is established in India; but an exercise of 

common sense and discretion would have disclosed 
only the absurdity, but also the mischievous cha- 
of such a generalization. Because a handful of 
^'^^^tics at one time and under a peculiar circum- 
belonged to a particular community, therefore 
kind of fanaticism is the characteristic of that 
*^^^»3Gtinunifcy, is a piece of logic which will probably be 
*^iflScult for any other people outside the Indian Civil 
*S^3?"vice easily to swallow. Then was it historically true 
anarchism in India was confined to the Hindus 
'W'tio had unfortunately fallen on evil times and upon 
tongues ? Without intending in the least to cast 
slightest reflection on any community, it may be 
pointed out that the first assassin who drew his dagger 
3. gainst a popular Chief Justice in the country was not 
Hindu, nor the yet more desperate naisereant who 
assassinated a noble Viceroy. The Rye House Plot 
-axxd the story of Gruy Fawkes are matters of history, 
^Txd were not three abortive attempts made within 
liv’ing memory even on the sacred life of the most vir- 
■fexious Queen that ever adorned the British Throne ? 
It is apparently overlooked that these anarchists in 
fact belong to no country, nationality or community. 
'*nPVtpy are a race which stands by itself and is the 
< 5 ommon enemy of humanity throughout the world. 
They are monster-births and, whether owing to any 
abnormal condition io their phrenological structure, or 
:SLny convolutions of their brains, they belong to the 
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dwlritini^'i* f'lftrirnti* of nnturo. Tno domiiy (ipirit may 
havo t<'nv"ll»'*l frittn thi« W<-«i (" Oi#» Ka--' ; Ind. flti-ti** 
soinirsios of HociHy nro t»*ifhpr KurotH’anH or AaiatioH. nor 
ir Miv!trnl>n». I'h'> nr*'nritln'r Amrricao, 
nor Itnliatt, *inr Indian in J-h^ir orig;in. Tim Intlian nnnr- 
ohiafc bi»!onc;« to tlm sann* aloi'k t*> which the murdi'ri*r« 
of Oarfickl, Lincoln ami .H.i li (^srmdf hchia^'Ml, ntid it 
would b« positively a« unfntr to hrnnd the llintlna, or 
the Bengalees and the Midt.nlhm, wilh annul.irio as 
to charge the Christiana, nr the Americana and the 
Italians, with it. Civitimi huninioty in all agea and 
in all oonntriea has positively r'»fnacd to recognise the 
ktnahip and brotherhood of secret mnulcrera and dast¬ 
ardly asaassins, and no men probably have greater 
reasons than the Indian public to deplore the present 
situation which has not only oast a deep stain on their 
national character, b'ut has also oonstdemhly redutfed 
the security of their lives anti properties and, above all, 
cruelly blasted the splendid opportunities which they 
Imd created with patient labours and sacrifices of a com- 
pl«to geueration for the orderly progress and develop¬ 
ment of their national life; and those who lavishly 
indulge in ladiioreet and light-hearted criticisms of 
that silmation, wounding the feelings and alienating 
fee sympafeieB of the people, simply add insult to 
injury wifeoul serving any useful purpMe either to fee 
administration or towardb fee proper wlntlon of that 
situation. 

But If the people have their grievances they can¬ 
not divest feemselvee of fee ftspontlWlify which 
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belongs to them in helping the administration for 
effectively eradicating the evil which has _ 

a pestilential foothold’in the country. There ha _ 

been enough of complaints and protestations on 
sides. The authorities have not been tire o 
ing the public of apathy, indifference and ,, 
co-operation, while the public have not been either 
Blow or remiss in charging the authorities ^^^h wan 

of sympathy, trust and confidence, ^berever tbevtru 

line of demarcation may lie, it ought not 
difficult in laying down a v^a, media where , ^ 
may meet half way. The Government bas cerUmly^^ 
right to expect co-operation from the peop , 
people have also a just claim to the ways 
lhi!h Government alone can supply towards succe 
co-operation. The people must be 

adjuncts of the administration of 

pited to co-operate for its success. 
lawlessness which has become the gr _ 
pomnlaint. It is as ridiculous on the par _ 

authorities to urge the public to face arme 
dfspetato asBUBSins aid lobbete ^ “'"“i ,OTld 

tote and otterptimiWv. we.lK,n. 

be erfreregent on the pert of the public to eek Gove 

rdl«r.«.n. ^ r,»onehl. ^ 

ehrogetion of the fended by 

Indien Atm. Act .cem. to be urgently 
♦he exieencies of the situation. There are 
objections to the granting of free and unresno. 
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licences to all people, and no reneonable man oouW 
ask for such a free hand in the matter. What, how¬ 
ever, seems to be necessary is a reasonable mo(iifi- 
oation and relaxation of the very strict rules andei 
which lioences are so very sparingly granted only to as 
extremely limited number of the jwnple and that under 
oonditioas which practically operate as a wholesale 
disarmament of the public. Rut there seems to he no 
disposition either on the part of Government or of 
the authorities to treat the jjuestion with any degree 
of consideration. Real co-operation is begotten of 
mutual trust and confidence, ft can never be the 
produot of one-sidetl activity, nor mn it be manu¬ 
factured to order. It seems as absurd to try to extort 
hearty oo-oj>erati<in where there is no conoiliation, as 
an attempt to extract honey out of a hornet’s nest. 
Probably what the Government nwlly wants is not co¬ 
operation, but passive submission. All the same, the 
people are bound to reckon with the existing condition 
of things and try to make the best of the slender 
opportunities presented to them to help the adminis- 
Mdoo. In all their trials and tribulations, vexations 
and disappointinents, let them beware of desperate 
thoughts aud let New India at this renaiwauoe always 
rem«ub«r tha^ wi& iJl the progress they have made 
they have yet to travel very long distances ihirough 
dreary moors amd arfal dramrta before the pmsIMi land 
can be In th4r dightand that the path is not free fkom 
the trraoherous /eetutra or the delusive immg$ 
whioh can adther galcto them to tl^dr proper dcstiu- 
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nor afford them any shelter or relief, hut can only 
them to danger and disaster. 

"nChere is another danger which requires careful 
^^^onmspection at this period of Renaissance. The 
of a rising national life, like that of a river^ 
S^'nerally seeks its old bed. Every revivalism has a. 
^^icidency to revert to old institutions and every nation 
has a past tries to rebuild its future on the ruins 
its departed greatness. This tendency has generally 
effect of introducing the good with the bad, the 
t>xxre with the baser metal, into the composition of a 
^^"vived national life. The temptation is too great 
sand the tendency too strong, and a conservative 
ir^action has burst upon this country with all the force 
a.Tid impetuosity of youthful imagination. It would 
be absurd to claim perfection for any system of civili¬ 
zation. Besides, in India, successive revolutions have 
Sit different times introduced different forms of thought,., 
observances and practices, and all that should not be 
sillowed to go down as the expression of the highest 
Indian culture and enlightenment. No attempt to 
xevive all these dirts and filths of a dark and dismal 
period under ingenuous explanations and interpretations 
can by any means further the cause of progress or be* 
credited to true patriotism. These attempts may feed 
vanity and pander to the boast of ancestry; but can 
never conduce to legitimate pride or true national ad¬ 
vancement. On the contrary, such a frame of mind 
may run riot and serve to create a distaste for fresh t 
investigation and a contempt for superior intelligence... 
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At till* jin^^fnit ji^rii>il nf lriiri.^ilififi^ thin 

ti^mtriiry to-rf*}-ir*>«hu^»‘ih»* withant fitiy iinnpticlmi*fit 

to h«»oti v^ry ^t*'***^^^^‘*\ poojil#. nrft not 

wIki WfiiiM foin ri^vivn tn/iny of tlitMiliJi»c!iionfihlii 
wliirh Imvn i^rowti likt^ lniTfiHitnn roiiiicl tht 
nivtlix^'iiiofi of ih#» nnoi#»nf-« ririfl i^iv# nirr^oioy to ffiiiny m 
rntmU^tMlm th#* gwit dinitiniorl timt ton mm»n for old 
mim in ihi^ noiintry, Noilunn «hoii 1 fl bonwlly bn 
don# to ooitfiif’^rart th#* intliifouo* of tht» mw ijdrit 
wbioti hm not only op^nrd loii fb*« jtiiUtiml vtnifiii 
c»f m long jno»|di* tin*! iiiiiitgiimtwi 

iodilitrkl rfilnrpriHf^ in iin find itnjMivoriiihfd 

agriontiuml roiiniry» tnit uko nilmiily worktMl mii in 
rfVilUition in tln»»ir mwdnl orgntd'yifitoon undi»t tli#» ipfll 
of whieti rvtoi ih#* old hid**-botinrl nynli^m hni 

bi*fomo ooni4itii*rfibly ridrit***! mn\ Ihm ortlHMiot {irfi- 
of fi oorifti^rvnfivi* |if*o|iln tiro rwfitiPy ornmWiog 
to Whf*ri* I ho fiffiil tioily of n TUi ycnitli oonld 

bfi 0 iirri#*d for vmtmiim on iho nhntilclrr# of Itrnmliiiiii 
Vmidyw nnd Kiiyn^^tlmn in ti of tboiiiaitdi of 

ptoptii #iig«r to do bonoar to rrat or Piiji|wirct niftrtfr- 
ciom «wcl to ctofoni ib#^ kul ttiiligntty of III# kit, Ih# 
cltpth »«d iti^tiiily of th# hrm of iti# now i{iirlt m$y 
bt TOBorimI, iiid it would li# noltlior wit# nor 
|»triofcie to itippirtii ordlttrl llik rliing i|iirit Pr#- 
Jndio«i«r#ii.idtod{#hBrrl|bfii llioy oft#ii dit viokntd^th 
ia tbi« btitdi at tb«^ who liat# long hartoar^ tlitta# 
Tbort ii aaothtf oki# of i^plt who ti thtir !»• 
prftet kaciwtidigo of Iht world m^m to Witft that all 
th« diiooftrifi of »odtfa »ii»^ aad mM mm aiMti* 
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pated by the ancients. They are ready to prove that 
electricity, magnetism, steam-engine and even wireless 
telegraphy and aerial navigation were not quite un¬ 
known to the ancient Hindus. In fact, in their 
fertile imagination they are able to trace every 
invention, as it is advertised, to the genius of their 
mythical ancestors. But what avail these academic 
disquisitions when we have to learn these mysteries 
of nature either from the past or the present, unless 
their aim and object, as well as their tendency, be 
to stimulate our energies to a fresh acquisition of 
their knowledge and use ? There are irrefragable 
evidences that in certain branches of knowledge both 
the Hindu and Islamic culture had at one time attain¬ 
ed a high level of perfection. If, in some branches of 
useful knowledge, they had few their equals and none 
their superiors in the ancient world, it can by no means 
be a reflection on their genius that thousands of years 
after them, other people have added to the stock 
of human knowledge and made fresh acquisitions in 
the domain of applied sciences. The higher philosophy 
of life evolved by the ancients still remains unexplored 
by modern culture, while many of their arts are admit¬ 
ted to have been lost. It is the world’s evolution 
in course of which yet higher culture and nobler 
civilization must be the heritage of unborn ages. If we 
are really anxious to elevate ourselves and participate 
in the world’s progress, we must think more of the 
present and the future than of the past. A legitimate 
pride of ancestry is no doubt a noble source of inspira^ 
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tion; but no nation can be truly great only in the 
blind worship of a great past. 

On the other hand, any attempt to Europeanize 
India would be a great disaster and a failure. Herbert 
Spencer s advice to the Japanese applies with equal, if 
not gieater, force to the Indians. Every great nation 
has a genius of its own, and its renovation to be 
permanent and effective must be based upon that 
genius. Materials may be imported from other 
sources and knowledge gathered from other people; 
but no nation can be recast in an altogether new 
mould. Man is no doubt an imitative creature; but 
imitation without assimilation produces a kind of 
mental and moral indigestion which gradually impairs 
and ultimately breaks down the national constitution. 
It is physically impossible for one people to divest itself 
of its essential characteristics and completely assimilate 
those of another—born, bred and brought up under 
different climatic conditions, nurtured for centuries on 
different modes of thoughts, ideas and sentiments and 
acclimatized for ages to a different moral, intellectual 
and sodial atmosphere. Nature itself would be opposed 
to such a transformation. Foreign dress and style 
may be adopted, certain habits and manners may be 
changed, and even some outlandish forms and fashions 
may be cultivated; but it is no more possible to change 
the character of a people completely than to evolve 
quite a new species of animal out of a different one 
by any process of culture. Besides, even European 
testimony is not wanting, that Western civilization^ 
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with all its recommendations, has failed in many 
respects, particularly on the social and moral sides, and 
India cannot wholly profit by a radical transformation 
even if it were possible. No doubt that which is really 
good in European civilization and particularly those 
virtues which have made Europe what it is at the pre¬ 
sent day ought to be cultivated by our people; but 
they must be ingrafted on our national genius and 
made to grow on our ancient civilization. It is only 
those characteristics of Western culture which are of 
universal application and those traits of Western 
civilization which can be properly assimilated into our 
national system that are deserving of our closest atten¬ 
tion, and we cannot be too careful in sifting the grain 
from the chaff and the metal from the dross in 
all our importations from the West. Above all, in our 
craze for the cheap chemical manufactures of European 
civilization, let us not throw away the real gold that is 
in our own system because it does not possess the 
lustre of a finished article. 

The present is no doubt the age of European 
supremacy, and in the wheel of fortune that has been 
incessantly turning round since tbe dawn of the 
world’s civilization, Europe has admittedly come to 
occupy the uppermost position to-day and everything 
bearing the hall-mark of European civilization has 
therefore a charm and attraction for the rest of the 
world. But where European civilization has admittedly 
failed to satisfy the highest claims of human nature 
and in cases where even Europeans themselves in the 
27 
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inidafc 0f thi*ir at,]i|)#-rior I'liltura aiid f^nliglilaiimrnt liiive 
came to rM.d fin* fitiUiri* f»f ilwit iiiati- 

tiiiiotiP m n iiiiniiiH to huiiuiii progrww iiiirt liitjijiifiran, ifc 
wouM hi* II grioVoii.H miatiiko fur lb#* hnliiiiih to 

ilifil whii’h in good in ihoir own and 

blindly ftda|>i a garb wliinh Ibi* .Kuroptfiina tiifinaidvei 
afti’r II fair iriid would fain throw fiway* Thm true 
Europimn in noiitier in tin* drenn nor m the ooloiir of 
the akin ; nor y#*t in hia iinuttiera and ciiatoinn; but in 
tboio <}Uii!itiea of the head and limrt whioli hnvo miido 
him whiit he ia. Theae virtues nm no ifniiio|'ioli#»a of 
my climatti or new nequtiiiiona t<i Imniaiiily^ but ih« 
oommon natural heritage of tnankind which in the 
usual viaisiitudes of time have paswl away from the 
East to tlie West. It m these virtues which should \m 
cultivated^ fcmtered and assimihiied in our own system 
where ingrafted on the spirituality of that system they 
are bound to evolve a higher and nobler civilimtion 
not only for the regeneration of a fallen racit| but tlio 
at a further step in mlvanoe towards that eo-ordinittioa 
of the Mlndi Matter and Spirit wliicdi is m eiientiiil for 
the titablishment of true Liberty» 'Eciuality and Frakr- 
mity throughout the civiliied world* 








CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE AIM AND GOAL OF THE CONGRESS. 

1i Gain and again it has been asked both by 
jLJL friends as well as critics,—what is the ultimate 
goal of the Indian National Congress and what is the 
final destiny of India which it seeks to attain ? Does 
the Congress aim at sovereign independence for India, 
or does it seek to secure only adequate peace, security, 
justice and prosperity for the people as a permanent 
subject race ? What there may be in the womb 
of invisible time and in the dispensation of an 
inscrutable Providence no one can foretell; but 
again and again has the Congress declared in 
no uncertain voice, that neither the one nor 
the other is its final object in view. The real aim of 
the Congress is to attain self-government within the 
Empire and the destiny of India which it professes to 
secure is a great Federal Union under the segis of the 
British Crown,—the establishment of a United States of 
India as an independent unit and an equal partner of 
the British Empire. With a truly representa¬ 
tive Legislative Assembly for each province, from which 
the lion’s share by nomination shall be wholly 
excluded, and with a popular Executive Council, not an 
autocratic official hierarchy which once created ft 
once becomes the unaccountable and irresiatibJ^ 
master of the situation, but a representative Goimcit 
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strictly responsible to, and controlled by, the legisla¬ 
tive assembly, dealing freely and independently with 
their respective provincial concerns, the establish¬ 
ment of a federal Parliament holding the reins of the | 
supreme Government by and for the people under the 
suzerainty of Great Britain is the ideal which the I 
Indian nationalist cherishes with pious hope and 
confidence. It is in this hope and confidence that he 
lives, works and suffers, and it is this hope and confi- j 
dence which bear him up in the great struggle into ! 
which*he has deliberately plunged himself and solemnly j 
committed his posterity. 

There have been ‘‘birds of evil presage” who 
have often shaken their heads and gravely observed that 
the idea is a dream and an impossibility. But they 
apparently forget that there can be no dream without 
a substratum of reality behind it and that the 
history of the world bears repeated testimony to the 
fact that the dream of one age has been the reality 
of another. The Eoman Empire must have been a 
dream when Romulus built his mud walls on the 
Palatine Hill, and was not the British Empire also 
a dream when the Anglo-Saxon Barons wrested the 
Magna Gkarta from an unwilling English sovereign ; 
on the field of Runneymede ? If more than a dozen 
principalities of Germany, with all their differences of j 
laws, customs, constitutions and even of dialects, could I 
after <»nt?uries of infeemeeine strife and struggle 
omlesce and form Into one of the strongest powers in 
times; if Canada inhabited by a people of French,. ; 
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Dutch and British descent could constitute a self-govern¬ 
ing dominion in the new world ; if the Boer and the 
Briton could, even after a sanguinary conflict, establish 
a Union Gov eminent in the dark continent; and, 
why go further, if England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, with their distinct and different nationali¬ 
ties, could after centuries of mutual jealousies 
and conflicts be blended into one Kingdom, perhaps 
the mightiest in the world, then is there any insur¬ 
mountable difficulty why India—India of the Hindus, 
Mussalmans and Parsis—cannot be brought into a feder¬ 
ation under a common rule ? The Indian people have a 
common interest and are guided by common aspira¬ 
tions. In each province they already form an autono¬ 
mous entity and there is no reason why, with farther 
spread of education, development of national ideas, 
growth of patriotic sentiments, and the cultivation of 
mutual trust and confidence, they cannot form into a 
harmonious, if not a homogeneous, whole. If the 
question of Ulster can be solved, as it will be solved, 
by a grant of Home Eule within Home Eule, the 
solution of the Indian problem cannot be regarded as 
beyond the region of practical politics. 

The British Empire itself is a mighty federation 
of diverse peoples, and a strong tide has already set 
in for the autonomous and independent development 
of its component parts. It is in this far-sighted, 
vigorous policy that the British constitution proposei^ 
to differentiate itself from the Eoman Empire and 
build itself upon a firmer basis. Once the Irish Home 
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Eule is efifected, the grant of Home Eule for Scotland^ 
Wales and even England cannot be long deferred. If 
the whole of the empire be thus spilt np into its 
separate autonomous units, can it be reasonably con¬ 
tended that India alone will remain to a distant day a 
common pasture for the rest of the Empire ? And then 
to which of the three parent states, supposing Home 
Eule is granted also to England, Scotland and Wales, 
will India form an appendage ? It must cease to be a 
Mias mekal of all. if it is to cease to be such to any one 
of them. If the immobility of the present stiff bure¬ 
aucracy once breaks down and the short-sighted policy 
of divide'dAm/pera fails, as it is bound to fail at 
no distant date, the blind superstition about the so- 
called eternal difference between the East and the West 
will be dissipated and the federation of British 
India under one union parliament will no longer 
appear as a nightmare in a dream. And what a 
glorious federation it would be, more glorious than 
South Africa and Australia and even more glorious 
than the Dominion of Canada, when with the vast and 
almost illimitable resources which she has at her 
command and with the inspiriting tradition which is 
behind her teeming millions to guide and stimulate 
their renovated energies, India would march towards 
tile consummafdon of her destined goal to the eternal 
triumph of Justice and Truth, as well as to the glory 
of England.^ 

Bombay, the cnradle of modem Indian industries 
and enterprise and the gate to the world’s commarce 
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with the East; the obscnre island city, the gift of a 
marriage dower of a foreign princess, which within 
two hundred years has, from the collection of a few 
fishing hamlets, risen to the proud position of the ‘‘ Star 
of the East,” and which with ifcs magnificent harbour 
and its splendid lagoons and causeways is stronger than 
Boston and more beautiful than Venice ; the presi¬ 
dency which is the home of the wealthy Bhatia and 
the enterprising Guzerati, of the adventurous Parsi 
and the intellectual Maharatta and is justly proud of 
Poona, the centre of Maharatta activity and the capital 
of the Peshwas, of Surat, the treasury ” of the 
immortal Shivaji, of Abmedabad, the industrial centre 
of the “ garden of Western India ” and of Karachi, 
the glory of Sindh and the future emporium of India, 
as also the probable terminus of the Trans-Persian Eail- 
way connecting the East with the Wesb; Bombay of 
Jamsetji Nusservanji Tata, Jamsetjee Jeejebhoy, 
Naorojee Furdoonji, Mangaldas Nathubhoy and Jug- 
gonath Sunkarsett; Bombay of Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Kashinath Trimbak Telang, Budruddin Tyabji, Phero- 
zeshah Mencharjee Mehta and Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, 
of Mahadev Govinda Kanade, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Ibrahim Rahimtullah, Behramji 
Malabari, Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, Narayan Ganesh 
Chandavarkar, Balohandra Krishna, R.P.Paranjpyeand 
last not least Bombay of Mohanchand Karamchand 
Gandhi, the liberator of Indian Settlers in South Afirica, 
—where canyon find aprovince and a people so rich, so 
industrious, so practical, so patriotic and so philanthropic? 
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If the CoDgress was born in Bombay and met its 
grave at Surat, it attained its resurrection in Madras— 
Madras where the first light came from the West; 
where in modern times the Dutch, the French and the 
English contested for supremacy in India and where the 
first British flag was planted within an enclosed factory 
built upon the first territorial possession of England in 
India and christened as Fort St. Greorge; sober and 
steady Madras ;—Madras, the home of Eamanuja and 
Sankara and the land of temples and sanctuaries; Madras 
of Sir Salar Jung and Sir T. Madhava Eao, of Pach- 
yappa Mudaliar and Gropal Eao, of Bbashyam Iyengar, 
Subramania Iyer, Ananda Charlu, Subba Eao, Krishna- 
swami Iyer, Shanbaran Nair, Syed Mahomed, 
Sabapathi Mudaliar, Veeraraghava and Yijyaraghava 
Achariar, of Sivalai Samaswami Mudaliar and of 
G. Subramania Iyer who turned the first sod on the 
Congress soil by moving the first Eesolution of the first 
Congress;—where can you find a people at once so 
devoted and unostentatious, so firm and resolute, 
so cautious yet so steadfast and untiring in its 
onward step ? 

The Punjab, the sacred land of the five rivers, 
the ancient home of the Aryan settlers where the 
pilgrim fathers came chanting the Vedas and carrying 
the first implements of civilisation in the early morn¬ 
ing of this world ; Punjab of Guru Nanak and Guru 
Govind Singh who first preached the gospel of 
unity and firaternity in modern India, and organised 
a wonderful brotherhood^ (Mjmbining religion with poli- 
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the Punjab of the brave Patham and the valiant 
; Punjab of Prithwi Eaj and the lion-hearted 
Itxinjeet Singh, of Sirdar Dayal Singh Mejhatia, Lala 
X^ajpnt Eai, Lala Murlidhar and Mahomed Ali; 

unjab of Kuruksbettra and Panipat, of Indraprastha 
^Tid Delhi, of Amritsar and Taxila; Punjab of the 
<3rurukiil and the Arya Samaj which have created a 
^revolution in modern Hindu society and for the first 
tiiTne broken the charmed circle of an ancient exclusive 
^religious organisation and evolved out of it a wide and 
comprehensive proselytising movement, reviving, as it 
xvere the inspiration of the long lost treasures of the 
^edic times; Punjab hoary with her ancient glories 
€ind bearing testimony to the rise and fall of countless 
dynasties;—where is to be found such a cradle of the 
brave and the true ? 

The United Provinces of Oudh and Agra containing 
the holy city of Benares, older than Babylon and 
Nineveh, the seat of a bygone University which 
Phocnix-like is about to rise out of its ashes; Benares, 
the centre of Hindu civilisation and culture for untold 
centuries, and which sanctified with the memories of 
the learned and of the saints, that carry back human 
imagination to the dim and distant past when the rest 
of the habitable globe was involved in darkness, still 
holds its undiminished sway upon the life and teach¬ 
ings of one of the oldest, if not the oldest, branch 
of the Aryan family ; Benares, the heart of Hinduism, 
the nursery of ancient philosophy, of the Yedas 
and the Yeiantas ; the province which is proud of one 
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of the .Seven Wondere of the World and other relicH of 
Hindu and Moghul greatneeH; a province which is 
justly proud of men like Daynnand Saranwati, Pundit 
Ajudhyii Nath, (langaprnsad Varma, Snndarlal, Madan 
Mohan Malnviya and Wazir Hossein ;—where can you 
find a place and a people in whom loyal coiiHervatiaih is 
80 happily blended with robust lilwralisrn in such 
strange harmony and co'ordinntion ? 

Rehar the youngest of the self-contained provinces 
and yet one of the oldest in its traditionary greatness j 
Behar the Matjhttd and Videfm of the ancients, the 
birthpkoeof Buddha (foutam,thegreatest and mightiest 
of inspired reformers the world has ever produced, whose 
lofty teachings govern the lives of more titan one-fifth of 
the entire jtopulation of this planet of ours ; Behar of 
Chandra Gupta and Asoka of the Mauryan dynasty, 
whose dominions extended Iteyond the seas and iu 
whose court Megasthenes sat and Pliny wrote 5 Behar 
ofPataliputra and Nalanda; Behar which has in recent 
times produced men like Luohmeswar Singh, Ma*r-ul- 
Haque, Tejnarain Singh, Ali Imam and Hassan 
Imam 5—where can you find a province where Hindus 
and Mussalmans live in such amity and concord, 
working hand in hand for the common motherland ? 

As Europe is unthinkable without France, so India 
would be unthinkable without Bettgah If the i>eop]e 
(df the western and K>atbern preeidenoies are more 
like the Ievei>!bwded Britons, the people of the Oan- 
geUo delta are mwe like the dashing French. In 
their passionate love and pride for th<dr <mantry, in 
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their fiery impetuosity, in their originality of ideas 
and quickness of perception, in their fervid eloquence 
and glowing imagination and in their sensitiveness as 
well as fickleness, the Bengalees present a much 
nearer approach to the great Latin race than any 
other people of India- Alert, keen-sighted, enthusi- 
astic, acute, fiery, go-ahead Bengal is the fountain¬ 
head of ideas and the centre of patriotic inspiration, 
Bengal where six centuries before Jimutvahana, the 
eminent Judge under the Sen kings of Bengal, 
rebelling against the orthodox Mitakshara, the 
Code de Napoleon of India, laid down advanced legis¬ 
lation ; where five hundred years ago Sri Chaitanya. 
proclaimed the message of love, fraternity and 
equality from the G-anges to the Narbuda;: 
Bengal where the famous twelve chieftains made 
the last brave stand for independence against the 
great Moghul in the seventeenth century ; Bengal 
where the ruins of Gour bear testimony to her depart¬ 
ed glories and where the “ City of Palaces,” homaged 
by the splendid shippings of all nations and 
guarded by the grim fortress of Fort William, rears 
her proud head as the Queen of the East; Bengal 
where Gadadhar established the subtle Naya philoso¬ 
phy and Gangadhar resuscitated the rusted medical 
science of the ancient Hindus; Bengal the granary 
of India where Nature has poured her boun¬ 
ties from the highest mountains in the world and 
artistically laid a magnificent network of highways for 
trade and commerce; Bengal of Earn Mohan Eoy, o£ 
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Inwar C^handrii Vi<lyiimgnr anr! Miiliftrnni 
of Kri^l'ina Mohan Banrt<*rjw and Eajrnclralfil Mttm^ of 
Dwarkiiriftlh and Romf^h ('hunclrr cd Wfwmwli 

€hiuidf*r I'kninorjpi* and Romi^i^h ('liiuidi*r of 

Davondm Nafcli Tngora and Kaiihati C’lmndra %%n, 
of Miimgopiil Clhofia, and Biirandra Nath flimiriarjaa, of 
Harinti Chandra Muk«*rjt*i% Krif^todaii Riil,. and Bwhir 
Kmnar Ohunoi of Monomiiimn and Anancl 

Mohon Ba«i% of Taraknaib Balit anti Ha-«hbi»liary 
0hoaf»,. of (Itirudaa lkn«*rjf*a and A-Hliiilcwh i\lnlciprjf^i»i 
cif Miohael Mmlhuaudan and Cthaiidm 

Ban#rj«i, of Jogodii^h ("Itandra }kw# am! Pnifihtilla 
Chandra'Royi of Hamkrwhnii iiof! Viv-rkiirifindfi 
whero can you ftnd a land m ff»rti!a aiif! a poptf* f«o nharp 
in intellect, mdiil#* in jicrceptiorii ao piirmiaiiiva 
in eloquence, coHmo{Kditan in ideai* and m pangiiine 
in patriotic fervour ? With a!! !ier fitulta and 
Bengfd han alwaya liehi the heacon-light tM the rwfc of 
modern India and marched at the van of all movemnnlte 
foligioan, iocial and pf>liticah 

For a ooimtry ptiio«e»Hed of mich {wtential iiniti 
and tuoh vast iind variiai reamircea, both eoofionnie m 
Will m moral and infcaljectyal, a ccuintry wtiioli m 
acootinfc of its cliftma physical featurei and cliinatie 
eonditloni, varying from the torrid to the frigid regtcio, 
with its magiiiieanfc rivora and iiiblima inotm'tfiini, 
bifort which th« highcit peaks In otlitr ©ontintn^ 
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‘‘ Epitome of tlie World,” the attainment of a political 
federation cannot be a dream or a phantom of hope. 
Whatever fanciful theories may be in vented by interested 
politicians for the justification of unjustifiable wrongs^ 
and however much obdurate pessimism may indulge 
in the convenient belief that the East is by nature 
an uncongenial soil for the growth of democratic 
institutions, it cannot be denied that it is from the 
East that light travelled to the West and that it is from 
Asia that civilisation marched to Europe and thence 
to the rest of the world. If religion is the supreme test 
of a nation’s moral and intellectual capacity, it cannot 
be honestly denied that both Tslamism and Hinduism 
in their essential conceptions are the most democratic 
religions the civilised world has yet evolved. The two 
religions which have successfully moulded the life, 
thought and conduct of its followers to a wonderful 
disregard of material prosperity, levelling princes and 
peasants to a uniform standard of judgment and 
inculcating passive submission to temporal powers 
only as a means to secure peace and order and not for 
conquest of territories or for extinction of other 
people, but for the attainment of spiritual welfare and 
for the expansion of God’s Kingdom on earth, ought 
not to be lightly condemned as being incompatible 
with democratic ideas and institutions. If the followers 
of these two religions have through centuries yielded 
ungrudging submission to the will of their de^potie 
sovereigns, they have always offered greater allegian<^ 
to their saints who in their humble cottage have not 
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iHiofteii dt'licO crowiHHi liHuis in thrir foriilifci I'lalacefi. 
A niif*n*ly Mipinlicifil knowledge of tlif* iitoer life 
and civifiHnh’nn of tho IlindtiH and thf MtWfialmafis, 
couplocl wit.li the too Iiasty -gjpnoraliHatioos of a Hidritof 
fSfcrroi^fiitrf* whirh nuirkn ih^ ntidiH|nited and indiHfmfc- 
abli* Huporiority of m«Klorn Kumpo in iho phyi«ic*iil world, 
i« !ar|j;idy rt*Hp«HiHihfe for tha aeoeotuatioii of a iiiimlw 
of ffiilaeif*« and f^ophiMlrio^^ whicdi have ^rown up roiind 
a i*iip«»rHtiiioii ahoi.it a ?«itppoHi»d or ap«iHn#d iidii^ronifc 
diff^ronoo boiw#"#ni the Kant and tho Wf*?!. Thi^ro can 
bo no ratioroil charm in thi* point of a circular compaiig 
wh^rt* the Kant in one way in the Wewt in ana-ther* 
Ifenidcit, where h the charter of Provhlence by whiefs a 
monopoly of civic rigbta and iuHtitutioni in reserved 
within certain geojy(rapliienl limite and circumscribed 
by either cHmatia or racial considerations, or, for the 
maiter ofthai, defined by the colour of the skin ? What 
was Kurope before the fifteerith century when the 
whole Christendom prostrated before the Pope iind even 
the crowned heads trembled on their thrones for four 
of an autocratic .Pootifioate ? Where was demooraey in 
the land of the Saions or the Franks, of the Teutons 
or the Slafi» when the people stood absolved from their 
allegianoe to their iovereigns at the mandate of the Bull 
orBispinmtion? Brahminioal hbmrohy, howevtr galling 
it may appwr tcHlay, wm never half so tyimii»i«i in 
the exerdie of its i^bitrary powers as the papsoy of 
Europe upto the thirbiN»nlh century of tiht Chritdan 
era. Then,, %fm% Britain and Fisnoti is there 

mj iKmntry tfem now In lurcpi whwe demooraM# 
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instinctB are better developed than in India ? What 
l^alv Tip(*o the middle of the eighteenth century ? 
The Germans who are supposed to be the most intel¬ 
lectual and progressive people in Europe are still a 
congeries of nations living under the domination of a 
military despotism which does not admit of a civilian 
citizen, no, not even of a civil judge or a magistrate, 
smiling at a subaltern in his uniform. In spite of her 
universities, her sciences and her arts, there seems to be 
very little of true democracy in the constitution of 
Germany as has been amply demonstrated by the 
recent Zabern incident. That constitution still turns 
helmets into crowns and sabres into sceptres. ” In 
point of fact, the supremacy of Eussia, Germany, and 
Austria consists not in any great democratic develop¬ 
ment of those countries, but upon their material 
resources and military strength. The defeat of the 
strongest power among them has raised the little 
Jap ” in the estimation of the world and no achievement 
is now deemed too high for his brains or arms. If 
China can successfully stand on her legs, the heathen 
Chinee ” will also be recognised as fit for the highest 
form of democratic institutions. 

Then, where stands the false generalisation about 
the East and the West and the differentiation between 
the coloured races and the white as regards democratic 
institutions ? Difference there is at the present 
moment between the Orient and the Occident, but 
auoh difference is due to difference in condition, 
training and opportunities, and not to j^any organic 
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peculiarity. It may be the just pride of England 
that she has been training India in the art of self- 
government and that she has sown the seeds of 
democratic institutions on an Eastern soil; but it seems 
a mistake to suppose that she is making a desperate 
experiment of cultivating them altogether in a hot¬ 
house. India is by no means a more uncongenial soil 
for the growth of free institutions than any other part 
of His Majesty’s Dominions beyond the seas. There is 
the latest testimony of no less an authority than Lord 
Gladstone who, from his high place as the Governor- 
General of South Africa, recently observed, that he 
had made special study of Indian history and had 
later visited India. He wished more South Africans 
could go there and by so doing rise to the highest 
appreciation of what the Indians were. They would 
then think less of India as a country which sends its 
coolies to the South African coast. In fact, India had 
developed perhaps far above the line attained by some 
parts of the British Empire in its civilization and 
efforts to rise to a higher life.” Nor is it reasonable to 
attribute the aspirations of the Indian people to a want 
of proper appreciation of the manifold blessings which 
the British rule has already conferred upon them. Those 
aspirations, on the contrary, are an open acknowledg¬ 
ment of the benevolent spirit of that rule and a declar¬ 
ation of the confidence reposed in its justice and 
generosity. It is England which has deliberately created 
those aspirations in the minds of a people whose des¬ 
tiny a mystmous Providence is said to have committed 
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to ber care, and, however much she may tug and twist,, 
she cannot wriggle out of a position into which she 
has thrust herself either voluntarily or in her absent- 
mindedness, Now the fate of India and of England 
is indissolubly linked together, and it would be a futile 
attempt to maintain the existence of the one at the 
expense of the other. Let England cheerfully rise to 
the height of her greatness which she owes in no small 
measure to her connection with India, and the horrid 
spectre which at times seems to haunt her imagination 
will at once vanish. King George, who appears to be 
a greater statesman than his party ministers, truly 
observed on a historic occasion that there is no people 
easier to govern than the Indians. Love, affection and 
gratitude play a more important part in the life and 
conduct of a people who are mystic in their ideas^ 
romantic in their conceptions, and intensely spiritual 
in their aims and aspirations. Those who lightly 
talk of driving discontent underground ” seem not to- 
realise that it is England’s moral greatness more than 
her military strength that laid the foundation of her 
Indian Empire, and ifc is that greatness alone which can 
ensure its existence broad-based upon the love and 
affection of a contented and grateful people. 

To even a superficial observer it will appear that 
a world-wide current has set in throughout the 
four quarters of the habitable globe. From armed 
and aggressive Europe to the peaceful Philippines in 
the Pacific Ocean, everywhere there is a ceaseless 
existence, and every people is 

28 
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seized with a borniog desire to assert itself in 
a world which is rapidly changing every day. The 
most dfspofie imvernmenM whirh have withstood the 
ravages of immeitiorial ages are onimhiing to pieces^ 
and einp-ireg and moitarohies whieli have g|,it»»d ihi^ tr.^t 
of revolutions of eeniuries are in the ooiirse of a single 
revolution of the earth in its diiirniil tiioiion ijuietly 
iiirrendering to mx popidi^ the hereditary oeeu|iarit«. 
of the thrones taking their e^cits as in a flrarnaitr* singe 
without a struggle and without aheihling either a tear 
or a drop of blood. The bloodless revfilnliims which 
have in recent years taken place in Spain ami l*ortti- 
gal| in Norway and Swe«!en, and idi«>ve alb in Turkey, 
Persia and China would Imve been luithtnkahle tuily a 
hundred years ago, and it would be simply nnreitsotiahle 
to eipedt that India fdone could have escaped being 
caught in the current of this universal tide, h'orlimately 
for Inrlia it is neither n liore, nor a sweeping rush of 
th« sea ; but a slow rising tide quite normfil in its 
ooudition and unahirmirig in its volume or intensity. 
That tide has, however, entered every creek and estuary 
of Indian liCi, leading to answering incivemetiti in 
almwit tvtfy directioiu It is the duty of a wiie 
Qovernmtnt to plaoe i^elf at the head of these move** 
ments and jmdiciouily'ind iym|mlhetieftlly guick them 
into proper and nseful channels rather than imperious¬ 
ly command/^ thw ht and no farther* ^ 


CONCLUSION. 

I T was probably the late Lord Salisbury who 
observed that the success of a people who know 
how to wait was always assured. Patience is 
truly the secret of success, while impatience is 
another name for weakness. The Congress is well 
conceived and is being guided on right and sound 
lines. It is the duty of those on whom its mantle 
now resets as well as of those who form its rank and file 
to work harmoniously and vigorously to push on its work 
and extend its healthy influence to the masses with the 
gradual spread of education among them. The Maho- 
medans have been galvanized into life and they have 
awakened themselves to a sense of, self-consciousness. 
They are visibly coming on in a line with the'Congress 
movement, and if the two great communities of the 
Indian people can unite, as they will and must unite 
at no distant date, there is no force on the 
surface of the earth,as Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah 
observes, which can resist its just and legitimate 
demands.” It may be necessary for the Moslem 
League to work independently for some time for the 
consideration of the special requirements of its 
own community ; but in the meantime a rapproache- 
mmt between the Congress and the League should 
be sedulously fostered by the members of both 
the organisations on the basis of mutual goodwill and 
oo-operafcion. It may be found useful to constitute a 
joint Board to settle all ^differences between the two 
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communitieK whieli unforLunntfly utill Ifncl to occasion¬ 
al friction and miHundcrstandins;. It in, however, a 
most humiliating «{H'ctacle for either of the communitie* 
to have always recourse to the authorilieH for the 
settlement of their social and religious difTerences and 
even to go so far as to apjily for a legislative measure 
for their control. If a "(Conciliation Board*’ is necessary, 
why not establish it among ourselves ? While it is 
difficult to gain an inch of ground in the {Kilitical world, 
it is certainly not esijedient or politic to volunUirily 
abdicate our birthrights even in matters of onr social 
and religious observances and oeremonies and call for 
official interference. What a commentary this on our 
claim for self-government and what a Hhar[) weapon in 
the hands of our a<lversaries! “ Ihiitetl we stand and 

divided we fall" is a trite old maxim which is never 
80 strikingly illustrated as in the case of national 
evolution. 

It is througli reverses that success is often 
aoMeved in this world and a p.«opte that has made up 
its mind to rise must be prepared to take many a 
defeat before it can make any tangible advance. It 
ba> been justly observed, that true greatness does not 
oonslit in never falling, but in rising every time we 
fall. It is onlyia the nature of weak people to be 
idways highly calculating and where courage fails, to 
take shelter either under philosophic indifference or 
abeolute hopelwoew. Many people would fain pass 
for wise men and even as prophets when in reality 
y^ey are unable manfully to grapple with the difloul- 
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ties of a situation. If optimism sometimes errs in 
raising entravagant hopes and ideas, pessimism is 
largely responsible for creating depression and fostering 
sepfcicism by magnifying dangers and difficulties beyond 
their real proportions. With a virile people a defeat 
only serves to stiffen their backs. It should be 
remembered that in nature the struggle for existence 
is only a war of exhaustion and those that can endure 
tlie longest are bound to triumph in the end. The 
Indian nationalists ought to know that the journey 
they have undertaken through a wilderness under a 
divine call is steep and long, and that the promised 
land mast continue to he completely out of their sight, 
though they may be all the same advancing by 
degrees, until they are within a measurable distance 
from it, and it would be a grievous mistake to abandon 
the march because at every step some faint outlines of 
its magnificent columns and spires are not visible to 
the naked eye to encourage them. Their sacred 
scripture says-—Thou only canst work and shaltlive by 
work ; and the Indian nationalists must be prepared 
devotedly to work in the spirit of that scripture if the 
ultimate is to come to those who are coming after 
them m a reward for their labours. 

It was truly observed by the great Father of 
the Congress that every nation gets almost as good 
a (Government as it deserves,” A civilised government 
can and often does educate the people and stimulate 
their energies towards a healthy development of then: 
national existence ; but the civic rights and liberties of a 
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people have always to be acquired and can never be 
the subject of free gift from a Government. Under a 
despotic rule they are often attained through revolv,- 
tiori^ while under a constitutional Government they are 
acquired through a process of evolution. But in both 
cases it is the people who must work out their own 
destiny. Self-help is the key to success in individual as 
well as national life, and whether the weapon employed 
be active pressure or passive resistance, a people that 
wants to rise in the scale of nations must learn to 
stand on its own legs. Above all, we must be true to 
ourselves. Those who are false to themselves can 
never expect others to be true to them. Confidence 
in one’s own self and trust in righteousness constitute 
nearly half the success of a cause. However difficult 
the voyage may be, those who have launched out in 
the name of God and the Motherland cannot afford 
to turn back. Eolling and pitching, tempest-tossed 
and even with masts broken and riggings gone, they are 
bound to proceed onwards. Resolute in their purpose, 
firm and unswerving in their devotion and invincible 
in iheir faith, they must be pledged to sacrifice them¬ 
selves in the cause of the country, looking for no other 
reward for their labours than the blessing of God and 
the approbation of their own conscience. Mutual jealousy 
and spite^ suspicion and distrust, and envy and malice 
are the cankers of national life, and these secret pests 
have to be csffeftfily guarded against, particularly in the 
early stage of i^ growth. To the Indian Nationalists, the 
oountry must be thdr reKgion/Maught by no priests. 
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by the beating hearts,’’ and her welfare their 
^ortixnon faith “ which makes the many one. ” And 
one prayer in which they should ever join in a 
of sincere humility is contained in the touching 
of that pious divine who cheerfully sacrificed 
t^inaself in the cause of suffering humanity :— 

Lead kindly light amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on ! 

The night is dark and I am far from home, 

Lead thou me on ! 

Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see 

The distant path, one step’s enough for me.”* 







ciiArrKR XXV. 


tmnk AHU TftE WAK. 

S INCK til# for#goin^ cfirijit^ri* wi*r# iitruniy wriifc«ii 
and jirtrtly {dfierd in tin* InunlH nf Itii* {nihti’iHiiw, a 
t#mbl# war han broken cnifc in Knrni'te wbirli in il« deV'#- 
lopmentj Inwclniwn all the five enniinenlf* of the globe 
into tbf! vorteic of a titanio alrnggli* uii|»arf.i!leliHl in the 
history of the world. As in the iniddlt* ngeii the (lothi 
and Vandals over-rati the Homan Kmjiire and towards 
the middle of the fifteenth rentnry the Tartar Imrdes 
of (.^J^enghis Khan rarried fire and deFtilalion through 
Oriiriil and Houthern Anitn m% has Ctrrtiinn uiiliiiiripmi 
barked by a IVntonir ronfederary, raised a world-wid# 
eonfkgratiitn in its insatinhlr thirst for a wnrld-’Wida 
Empire. Bolemn itmiim have bm* openly Hooted m 
mma ** scraps of paper,snored rights of inolTimiivii 
Bttttmlilf wiifitonly viohifed itnder llie infernnl maxim 
that ** newisity knows no law/* anil a ** rhosen people/* 
th# salt of the eiirlh/* hurled into the fray, 

likt htfdi of dtimb driven oattlei to sweep away eoiitiir* 
Iti of elvili»t!oii by the sheer dint of tli# “ rimitod- 
fist mid th# ** itiining . arrnoiir/* The slirie ks of 
agonirifti limnanity and of ontmgerl oifilkiiticm all 
over the world btf# rlstn gtev# tb# thmider of rcmring 
fmii and tht elmihlog of §^1% whil# kiid, ita mi tir 
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are all filled with infernal engines of destruction, the 
proudest produci'a of Western culture, European civili¬ 
sation which has ruled the world for centuries has at 
last stood unmasked in its grim nakedness. The out¬ 
standing figures of this terrible game up to the present 
form a rule of three K’s—Kaiser, Krupp and Kultur— 
the unknown value of the fourth quantity of which has 
yet to be solved. England and France, while sharing in 
no small degree the gluttonous appetite of Europe for 
territorial agratidisement and glory, are the only two 
countries which have ever stood in defence of Freedom’s 
cause and the just rights of other nations, and both of 
them have flung themselves at the brunt of this conflict 
as much in their own vital interest as in justice to 
universal humanity and for the peace of the world. 
India, true to her genuine devotion to the British con¬ 
nection, has, forgetting all her domestic differences, risen 
as one man in defence of the Empire. From the 
princes to the peopleq^ all are animated by a spirit of 
chivalry, self-sacrifice and patriotism,and as a result there 
has been such on outburst of loyal enthusiam through¬ 
out the country as has almost staggered the British 
public, Thai public had long been treated to highly 
coloured rigmaroles about lurking treason in India as 
a plausible justification of the repressive methods of 
its administration. The absurdities of these stories were 
largely exposed during the King’s visit to this country 
in 1911 , and what remained of the figments of these 
gross lies and libels have been completely swept away 
by the wave of enthusiasm which is now surging from 
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oue end of the country to the other. This spontaneous 
outburst of loyalty has not only for the time being 
silenced the Indian bureaucracy, but has come as a com¬ 
plete surprise upon the deluded British public. The grim 
humour of the situation is not, however, without its 
lessons. The reactionaries who had so long cried 
sedition to justify a repressive policy have now come 
forward singing hallelujahs over the efficiency and 
popularity of the Indian administration which it is now 
claimed to have evoked such gushing loyalty to the 
British Throne. When the cry of sedition could 
no longer be sustained, these resourceful critics cleverly 
turned round to say, lo and behold! how much the 
bureaucratic rule in India has done to evoke such a 
sentiment throughout the country! They seem to be 
perfect adepts in the art of burning the candle at both 
ends and in playing the well-known game of ‘‘ head 
I win, tail you lose.” But with the better minds of 
England the surprise must be not a little due to a 
living consciousness, if not a sincere conviction, that 
how little that administration has actually done to 
produce such a thrilling vibration throughout the 
country. Even the Times, the leading organ of con- 
^vative opinion in England, has been struck at this 
unexpected demonstration and frankly admitted that 
the Indian problem must be henceforth looked at from 
a different point of view. “ On our part,” says the great 
journal, when we have settled account with the enemy, 
India must be allowed a more ample place in the 
councils of the Empire ” Men like Sir Valentine 
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Chirol and Lord Curzon, who are so well-known ex¬ 
ponents of conservative policy and such staunch advo¬ 
cates of bureaucratic interests, have naturally become 
alarmed at the note sounded from such an unexpected 
quarter and have promptly entered their caveat, lest 
judgment should hereafter go against them either by 
default or non-traverse. Evidently conscious of the 
weakness of their hollow claim for the success of the 
bureaucratic rule, they have also returned to their old^ 
favourite charge against the educated community as a 
second string to their bow, and have taken upon them¬ 
selves to inform the British public that that commu¬ 
nity have no influence with the masses (they should 
have spoken with some reservation to conveniently meet 
some other contingency) and are altogether unaffected 
by til 6 wave of the popular enthusiasm evoked by the 
war. These pronounced exponents of uncompromising 
imperialism are of course not insidious Grermau spies ; 
but their reckless utterances require to be as strictly 
censored as those of the correspondents at the front. 
At a critical time like the present, every other 
consideration, whether present or prospective, should be 
subordinated to the supreme needs of the Empire, and 
any one indulging in foolish diatribes calculated to 
wound the feelings and alienate the sympathies of any 
section or community within that Empire must be 
guilty of a most unpatriotic conduct. Any honest man 
who has the slightest claim to Indian experience would 
readily admit that the distinction between the masses 
and the classes in India in matters political is not as 
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sharply drawn as in Western countries, and that the 
loyalty of the Indian masses who are densely ignorant 
is a passive sentiment the active expression of which is 
furnished by the intelligent and educated section of the 
population. The masses know as much of the Grermans 
as of the man in the moon, and if Grerman militarism were 
to win, they would settle down as quietly under the 
mailed fist ” as they are securely ensconced behind 
the British Lion. It is the educated community that 
know and unde^siand the difference between the two 
and it is this section of the people alone who feel that 
the future destiny of India can only be attained under 
a democratic constitution and not under an inflated 
junker rule. If it is the educated men of India 
who adversely criticise the Grovernment, it is because 
they alone are capable of appreciating the spirit of the 
British constitution and are desirous of improving the 
Indian administration by bringing it into line with that 
constitution and thereby securing a permanency for it. 
And at this time of imperial calamity it is these res¬ 
ponsible people who are keeping the masses straight, * 
disabusing them of disquieting rumours, and inspiring 
them with confidence in the strength as well as the 
justice of the British cause. The educated commu¬ 
nity in India is mainly composed of the middle 
classes and it is these classes whom the war has hit 
the hardest. Yet these are the very people who 
have been most forward in not only offering their 
services to the Crown, but also in raising throughout 
the country as much war relief as was possible within 
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the scope of their limited resources. The Hospital 
Ships fitted up by Madras and Bombay and the Ambu¬ 
lance Corps raised in Bengal for service in Mesopotamia 
are mainly the works of the educated community and 
of the middle classes. It is deeply to be regretted 
that men pretending to having a wide Indian experience 
and who ought to have known better should, only to 
serve an ulterior object, come forward at this juncture 
to feed ^,fat their ancient grudge against educated 
India. 

It is all very well for blind imperialists to flatter 
themselves upon their shortsighted and retrograde 
policy based upon old-world ideas of G-overnment; but 
it is a matter of no small gratification to learn that 
responsible British statesmanship is fully alive and equal 
to the situation. Both Mr. Montagu and Mr. Eoberts, 
as Under-Secretary for India, have from time to time 
expressed themselves in no uncertain voice as to the 
correct lines upon which the Indian administration 
requires to he revised and modified. Mr. Montagu’s 
honest interpretation of Lord Hardinge’s despatch of 
August 1911 is well-known ; while Mr. Roberts, speak¬ 
ing from his place in the House of Commons, has 
frankly acknowledged that with the intellectual classes 
in India this outburst of loyalty is “ a reasoned senti¬ 
ment based upon considerations of enlightened self- 
interest,” and has at the same time asked the British pub¬ 
lic to alter “ the angle of vision ” in their perspective of 
the Indian problem. Following the Times, the Remm 
of has in one of its latest numbers, fairly 
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The demonstration proceeds from two causes both 
potential in their nature, though one is positive while 
the other is negative in its character. India’s aims 
and aspirations are indissolubly bound up with demo¬ 
cratic ideas and institutions, and the people are 
thoroughly convinced that it is the gradual development 
of these ideas and institutions which alone can enable 
her to realise her destiny in the evolution of her nation¬ 
al life. Starting from this hypothesis, one of these causes 
is not far to seek. Before the outbreak of the war the 
world was full of admiration for German culture, 
German enterprise and German erudition ; but educat¬ 
ed India was not very much impressed with German 
democracy. The inability of Germany to conciliate 
and Germanize two of her conquered provinces equally 
civilized within a period of nearly half a century and 
the disgraceful incident which recently took place at 
Zabern incontestably proved that amidst all her 
grandeur and greatness acquired since the war of 
1870, Germany possessed little or nothing of popular 
liberty. Her Eeichstag is only a mock imitation 
of the British Parliament or the French Chamber and 
a little better than an enlarged edition of the Indian 
Legislative Councils which can freely indulge in 
academic discussions, ask questions and move resolu¬ 
tions, but for practical purposes can no more shape 
the policy of a despotic government than it can control 
the action of a still more despotic sovereign. The 
moral strength as well as the political status of a 
people must be extremely doubtful whom it is possi- 
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Bafe after all what must be the morale and the 
status of a people who can believe in the super-- 
man, merge their existence into the State surrender¬ 
ing all their personal rights and liberties and ungrud¬ 
gingly acquiesce in the methods of a military 
despotism ? Question of barbarism apart, which 
seems to be no insignificant feature of Grerman 
militarism, these facts constitute a severe indictment of 
German culture and enlightenment. Indian loyalty 
may not proceed from an affection for British rule, 
but it certainly proceeds from a dread of something 
very much worse under German militarism. Here 
lies the negative origin of the phenomenal demonstra¬ 
tion which has taken place in this country irrespective 
of colour, caste and creed. 

On the positive side, there is much to be said in 
favour of the British constitution though not in favour 
of the Anglo-Indian administration. It is of course 
not to be supposed even for a moment that a people 
who have for the life-time of a generation bitterly 
complained against the methods of a bureaucratic rule 
have been suddenly transformed into an admiring 
crowd by the magic wand of a repressive policy. On 
the contrary, their opposition to the bureaucracy is 
only a milder reflex of their stronger hatred for 
German despotism. But the people are thoroughly 
impressed with the superiority of the British constitu¬ 
tion and the morality of the British nation. That 
constitution, being essentially democratic, naturally 
appeals to the sentiment and imagination of a people 

m 
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whose national evolution is so largely dependent upon 
the growth and development of democratic ideas and 
institutions, and which can only be fostered by a people 
who have themselves fought for personal rights and 
liberties and tasted the sweets of free citizenship. 
Educated India knows and understands that with all 
its faults the British nation as a whole is inspired 
with a sense of justice and regard for truth. If in 
times past there ever was ruthless spoliation in India, 
it had also been occasionally followed by relentless 
impeachment in England. If in the roll of Indian 
Viceroys there have been reactionaries like Lord Dal- 
housie and Lord Curzon, there have been also brilliant 
names like those of Canning, Bentinck, Eipon and 
Hardinge. It is a nation for whom Milton wrote and 
Sidney died not in vain, and in whom the spirit of 
Howard and Wilberforce still works with undiminished 
sway. That nation cannot be fairly judged by the 
spirit of the Indian bureaucracy or the Anglo-Indian 
press. If the repeated vexations and disappointments 
of India have been very great, her hope and confi¬ 
dence in England are still greater. The task of 
ameliorating her condition is not an easy one. 
What a mass, of prejudices have grown round 
the policy of the administration of the country, 
what an accumulation of superstitions have found 
place in the tradition of the government, how many 
vested interests, not unoften incompatible with the 
true weljL-being of the people, have asserted themselves 
in plac^ of power and authority, what an invincible 
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entanglement of barbed wire fencings have been drawn 
for the protection of those interests at every assailable 
point, what an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust has 
been created, how deep and wide trenches have been 
dug out to keep the people outside the pale of an offi- 
eial hierarchy, and above all, what a solid bureaucracy 
governing the body-politic from top to bottom has been 
firmly established. These enormous difficulties have to 
be overcome for a satisfactory solution of the Indian 
problem. The war has opened unforeseen conditions and 
a splendid opportunity for the solution of that problem. 
It has at once dissipated the dark and threatening 
clouds of suspicion and distrust and cleared the vision 
of the British public. It has inspired the Indian mind 
with hope and confidence in the fruition of her long- 
deferred destiny within the Empire, and it is in this 
hope and confidence that a correct explanation has to 
be sought for the positive side of the Indian demon¬ 
stration and not in the achievements of an effete and 
unpopular bureaucracy which has so far rather hindered 
than helped the growth of Indian attachment to the 
British connection. Correctly understood, the present 
attitude of India is a strong and successful protest 
against the theories and principles of that bureaucracy. 
Lord Crewe apparently made a great mistake in address¬ 
ing a number of young recruits for the Indian Civil 
Service in the old orthodox style that he did on a recent 
occasion. The extravagant tribute he paid to 
service was altogether wide of the mark and has given, 
great offence to the people of this country. If ife iNsallj 
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Executive Council for the United Provinces, the people 
are apt to take a somewhat gloomy and despondent view 
of the situation, and not unnaturally apprehend that it 
may all end in another repetition of what is known as 
breaking to the hope while promising to the ear. But 
after all the pronouncement of the Secretary of State 
may be nothing more than a conventional complement 
intended more to encourage a batch of young men in 
the honest discharge of their duty than to operate as a 
judgment on the pending issues between the people 
and the bureaucracy. People of the Chirol-Curzon 
School may no doubt enter their protests in antici¬ 
pation ; but the educated community in India who 
have studied the British constitution and closely 
followed the trend of the British democracy may yet 
possess their souls in patience and confidently await a 
fair and impartial decision in their case when it is ripe 
for judgment. 

Q-ood often cometh out of evil and calamitous as 
the war is, it is not without its lessons for the future 
of the world. It has dissipated the wildest dreams of 
the materialist for the establishment of universal peace 
upon the basis of international commerce and the 
fondest hopes of the socialist to establish universal 
brotherhood by preaching against increase of armaments 
of war. Both these prescriptions have served only to 
aggravate the war-fever and intensify international 
jealousy and spite. A system of armed neutrality was 
devised under the cloak of which all the powers in 
Europe were running a constant race for political 
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supremacy in the name of progress aud enlightenment. 
Civilisation, culture and even religion were made to 
contribute to that one end, and while every one cried 
peace, all were intent on disturbing the peace of 
the world. A fierce collision under such circumstance 
was inevitable and the armed powers of Europe have 
at last met to play the last scene of the tragic drama 
which they had so long laboured to put on the stage. 
The war has revealed in a ghastly light the over¬ 
whelming preponderance of barbarism which the world 
still retains amidst all her progress and advancement, 
and has clearly demonstrated that both the conception 
as well as the ideal of modern civilisation must be 
thoroughly revised by those who profess to hold the 
future of the world in their hands if they really aim at 
peace, prosperity and happiness of God’s creation. 
They must, to begin with, curb their consuming 
ambition and gluttonous appetite which have so far 
served to civilise the world largely by a process of 
exploitation and extinction and by substituting 
specimens of refined savagery for inoffensive barbarism 
of weaker people. Pillage, plunder, incendiarism, 
massacre and other unutterable and shocking offences 
on women and children are as rampant in modem 
warfare as they were in the days of Alexander, and if 
the Thracian robber had been living to-day he might 
well have hesitated to choose between the ancient 
Macedonian and the modem Teuton. Looking from 
the standpoint of universal humanity and a higher 
jybal of human evolution it must be painfully admitted 
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odern science and civilisation have contributed 
o the material than to the moral progress of the 
and if the present war succeeds in revealing to 
est some of the higher aspects of the philosophy 
East its appalling sacrifices in men, money and 
■es of art will not have been incurred wholly 

i. 

he first outstanding feature of the war is the 
ration and fellowship of the different units of a 
idated Empire. It has dissipated the longstand- 
lour prejudices under which Europe claimed an 
mt and permanent superiority over the inhabit- 
f Asia and Africa and refused comradeship with 
even in the grave, France, which seems to have 
>ped the highest power of assimilation, has derived 
nail advantages from her solid possessions in 
r, as Great Britain has done from her vast 
>ries in India. Turcos, Zuaves, Moors, and the 
jalees have added as much weight to the 
ih army as the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, the Jats and 
athans have strengthened the British Expedition- 
?orce to the Continent. Fighting side by side 
and against] white races, these brave soldiers of Africa 
[ndia have incontestably proved that the colour of 
skin is entirely due to climatic conditions- 
does not at all connote any essential distinction in 
>hysical, intellectual and moral fibres of any race 
her residing in the torrid or the tropical ®>ne* 
rences no doubt exist; but they are mostly 
result of forced conditions and artificial barriers- 
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jrrpRpeetivfi of all conHiderationR of lntittu!«‘ii and 
longitudoR. For thf first timp in thn history <d 
Europe the ninrliiil rncea of India have been admitted 
into comradeship with the British and the colonial 
forces of the Empire and the entire {lopulntion of India 
made to take a noble pride in the defence of that 
Empire. The war haa made the Indian {mople recog¬ 
nise their poRition a« well an their resfionsibiHly an a 
distinct unit—not merely a dependency, but a «ompo- 
nent part—of the huge fabric which goes by the name 
of the British Btnpire. In fact, the imperial conception 
of that fabric is baaed upon the pcwseiwion of India, and 
India nataratly expects to be recognised as an equal 
partner both in the rights and liabilities oi the Imperial 
Federation which the war is likely to bring about as the 
psychological development and the highest strength of 
the British Empire, Without the cement of fellowship 
and equality no union can he either solid or lasting ; 
and weak in one point, whether at the base or in the 
euperstrnctnre, the hugest fabric devised by human 
skill is liable to collapse either in course of natuml 
decay or whenever subjected to a test of its strength. 

In the next place it has to be considered that it is 
neither possible nor deeirable for India to aim atsovereign 
independence at the pnwent stage of her evolatlon, and 
whether such a state is or is not attainable at some 
remote future period need not very much concern os 
at present | while it seems extremely doobtful if con¬ 
sistently with hi®' higher aspiration for the estabUshment 
^ an All-Indian Natioaaltsnit India can ever attempt 
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at snch a consnmmatioD without the disruption and 
disintegration of those forces with which she has set to 
work in building an Indian nation. It is no doubt a 
long and laborious task requiring patience and perse¬ 
verance. In the work of nation-building every 
generation has its appropriate task, and if every 
generation were only to contemplate the car¬ 
vings and mouldings for the finishing touch of 
the edifice, where would be the less attractive foundation 
underground and the barren superstructure upon it ? 
The work must be built up from the base to the top and 
no rational people can think of reversing the process. 
There may be revolutionaries who, in their inability to 
grasp this higher conception of an All-India Confederacy, 
dream of perfect independence as the goal of their 
nationalism ; while people are not wanting who se^ 
to indulge in the belief that in the fulness of time 
England herself will out of her free will retire from the 
field leaving the people to govern the country as a free 
and independent nation. The idea is perfectly Utopian, 
and if those who entertain it are at all sincere in their 
expression, they must be quite mistaken in their views. 
No nation in this world, whether in ancient or modem 
times, has ever shown such an example of philanthropy, 
and the British people cannot be expected to do tlmfe 
which is not in human nature. Besides, nations are 
not born, but by themselves are made. If the peqple 
of India do not by degrees,learn to govern themselv^ 
it is inconceivable that a time should ever come -mlmm 
the people of Great Britain will find an of 
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relieving themselves of the white man’s burden,” or 
of fulfilling ‘‘ the sacred trust of Providence ” of whichi 
so much has been said and written. Freedom and 
independence cannot be tlie gift of one people to 
another. They have to be acquired and some times 
also extorted; but they can never form the subject of 
a voluntary conveyance. Griven the opportunities 
presented by the situation created by the European 
War, it should be the highest endeavour of the Indian 
nationalists calmly and vigorously to press forward for 
an adjustment of their outstanding claims as well as 
for a fair apportionment of their liabilities and res¬ 
ponsibilities arising out of that situation. The highest 
statesmanship in England should also frankly recognise 
the necessities of that situation and be ready to consolid¬ 
ate the Empire on firmer basis. The Grovernment is 
certainly bound to proceed with caution and circumspec¬ 
tion ; but it is also expected to proceed with genuine 
trust and confidence in the people. It is not enough 
that justice should be done to them, but the people 
should be made to feel that they do not live under a 
foreign domination. One Indian administrator has told 
us that it would be inconsistent with Eastern character 
and tradition to expect a reward for humble and loyal 
services rendered at the present juncture. He has of 
course not gone the length of reminding us of the 
story of the Lion and the Crane; but the appeal m 
quite characterstic of the bureaucratic sympathies for 
the hopes and aspirations of the Indian people. But 
what people are there in this world who do not naturally 
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expect a reward for their services ? Besides^ the 
claim of the Indians for self-government is not in the 
nature of a reward for their participation in the present 
war, but as of right which they had advanced long 
before this war broke out. There may be people who 
are eager to seize every opportunity to work upon the 
spiritualism of the Indian character to turn its attention 
from the material aspect of a situation ; but they must 
be very much mistaken to think that the Indians of 
to-day can be made to reconcile themselves to their lot 
with the mere bribe of eternity. England must be 
prepared in her own interest to admit India into an 
equal partnership of the Empire. 

As words without thoughts never go to heaven, so 
promises without performance can never touch the 
heart of a people- In fact, in practical politics, promise 
unredeemed is much worse than no promise at all. 
England has plunged herself into a desperate strug¬ 
gle for the honour and sanctity of a scrap of paper.” 
The Charter Act of 1833, the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858, and the two gracious messages of Edward VII. 
and Greorge V. all demand that they should not be 
allowed to be considered in any quarter as mere 
scraps of paper.” Now au opportunity has arrived for 
the redemption of the solemn pledges which have been 
so often repeated but never fulfilled. A great na¬ 
tion’s word is its bond and England cannot consistent¬ 
ly with her honour and greatness resile from the posi¬ 
tion to which she has voluntarily committed herself. 
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vision so clearly foresaw and to avert which he 
vainly pleaded for conciliation of America. 

It ought to be fairly recognised that India 
disenfranchised, emasculated and discontented is a 
source of weakness to Great Britain. India is no 
doubt the most valuable asset of her Imperial great¬ 
ness ; but all her immense internal resources both in 
men as well as materials stand at present practically 
as a dead stock in her balance-sheet. A vast country 
like India with her teeming millions numbering five 
times the population of Germany should alone have 
furnished at the present juncture an effective reply to 
German militarism and closed all discussion about 
compulsory military service in Great Britain. These facts 
never received any serious consideration until the 
present crisis forced them upon the attention 
of responsible men in England. At a meeting of the 
Eoyal Colonial Institute presided over by the Eight 
Hon’ble Mr. Hobhouse, who was the president of the 
Eoyal Commission on Decentralization and not long 
ago a member of the Cabinet, Colonel Sir Francis 
Yonnghusband with his intimate knowledge of India 
and the characteristic frankness of a soldier said, that 
as regards the future of India it could safely be predic¬ 
ted that new conditions would arise, the old demand of 
Indians for commissions in the army would be 
pressed; there would he demands for a more definite 
share in the Councils of the Empire, a larger part in 
the management of their own affairs, right to bear 
arms and to volunteer and a more eqnal social 
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position.” Then at a recent meeting held at Grnild- 
hall at the instance of the Lord Mayor, Mr. Asquith, 
the premier, and Mr. Bonar Law, the erstwhile leader 
of the Opposition and both now united in a coalition 
ministry, have given a joint pledge for the readjust¬ 
ment of India’s position in the councils of the Empire 
after the war is over. But, to quote the words of 
Mr. Bonar Law, why the thing should not be done 
while the metal was still glowing red-hot from the 
furnace of the war,” and the promised rewards of India’s 
comradeship and co-operation should be all relegated 
to the indefinite future and not one of them even 
shadowed forth in the present programme of the 
Imperial Government, seems to be inexplicable; while 
here in India there seems to be not the slightest indica¬ 
tion of a disposition to treat the situation otherwise than 
as quite normal in its conditions and requirements. 
Sceptics are not, therefore, altogether wanting in this 
country who gravely shake their heads at the future 
prospects supposed to have been at last opened out by 
this terrible revolutionary war and warn the bulk of 
the people not to be over-sanguine in their expecta¬ 
tions to avoid the rude shock of a bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. Everything turns on the question of mutual 
trust and confidence. If England really believes in 
the fidelity of India and is more deeply inspired by a 
higher policy of prospective greatness than by any 
shortsighted consideration of immediate loss and gain, 
the dictates of self-interest alone will induce her care¬ 
fully to tend and nourish the goose that lays the goldeii 
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other hand, her feeling towards 
India be such as to dispose her to hand her over even 
to her worst enemies rather than to the Indians them¬ 
selves, no amount of argument will satisfy her that 
she has not muddied the water and need not, therefore, 
be condemned to the last penalty for her action. It is^ 
however, only fair to presume that a nation that sacri¬ 
ficed millions upon millions for the liberation of enslav¬ 
ed humanity and which has always stood forth to defend 
freedom’s cause wherever threatened by the vaulting 
ambition of military despotism, is not likely easily to 
go bach upon its solemn pledges, falsify its best tradi¬ 
tions and stultify itself before the eyes of the world. 
Oreat Britain does not appear to have passed the 
meridian of lier greatness and a nation in its ascend¬ 
ing node with all its lapses has always a motion up¬ 
wards. Besides, if the longevity of a nation, like that of 
an individual, is to be judged by its achievements and 
not simply by its earthly duration, the question easily 
yields to but one solution. Then if at some remote 
period in the fullness of time and in the dispensation of 
Providence the inevitable hour should come when Great 
Britain must fall,, may she so fall fulfilling her “divine 
miHBson” and covered with imperishable glory blazing 
forth through distant ages in the annals of an eman¬ 
cipated people. 


Bandemataram. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OP THE 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS ORGANISATION. 

fia adopted by the Congress of 1008, amended by the 
Congress of 1011, and further amended 
by the Congress of 1012.) 

-- 

ARTICLE I. 

Objects. 

The objects oil the Indian National Congress are the attain** 
tnent bjr the people of India of a system of government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British Empire 
and a participation by them in the rights and responsibilities of 
the Empire on eqnal terms with those members. These objects, 
are to ba achieved by constitutional means by bringing about a 
steady reform of the existing system of administration and by- 
promoting national unity, fostering public spirit and developing 
and organising the intellectual, moral, economic, and industrial 
resources of the country. 

ARTICLE IL 

Every delegate to the Indian National Congress shall express 
In writing his acoeptanoo of the objects of the Congress as laid 
down in Article L of this Constitution and his willingness to abide 
by this constitution and by the rules of the Congress hereto 

appended. 

Sessions op the Congebss. 

ARTICLE III. 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet- 
once tfory year during Christmas holidays at such town as may 
hifi been decided upon at the previous session of the Congress. 

(ft) If no such decision has been arrived at, the AlUndia 
CongrMS ^mmlttee shall decide the matter. 
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I. Maar&s. II. Bombay. Ill, Unifeed Bengal. IV. United 
Provmoes, V. Punjab (including N. W. Frontier Provinces). 

i??*^^***^ Provinces, VII, Behar and^Orissa. VIII Berar * 
and IX. Burma. ‘ ’ 

ARTICLE VO. 

Every Provincial Congress Committee will oonsist of 

(a) Such persons in the Province as may have attended as 
many sessions of the Congress as delegates as may be determined 
by each Provincial Congress Committee for its own Province, 

(b) Representatives elected in accordance with its terms of 
affiliation by every affiliated District Congress Committee. 

(c) As many representatives of recognised Political Assoeia- 
tions or Public Bodies referred to in Clause (e) of Article IV. as 
each Provincial Congress Committee may think fit to determine. 

(d) All such ex-Presidents of the Congress or ex-Chairmen 
of Reception Committees of the Congress as ordinarily reside 
within the jurisdiction of the Provincial Congress Committee and 
may not have been enrolled as members of the said Committee in 
aaoordanoo with Clause (6) of Article VI. or by virtue of the 
provisions contained in any of the foregoing Clauses of this 
Article. 

(i) The General Secretary or Secretaries of the Congress 
ordinarily residing within the jurisdiction of the Provincial Cong¬ 
ress Committee, such General Secretary or Secretaries being 
added m ex ojffioio member or members of the said Committee. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Every member of the Provincial Congress Committee shall 
pay an annual aubsoripfcion of not less than Rs, 6. 

DWTIUOT OE OTHBE CONGREaS COMMITTEES OK ASSOCIATIONS. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The Provincial Congress Committee shall have affiliated to 
itself a District Congress Committee or Association for each Bis- 
wherever possible, or for such other areas in the Province as 
It immn proper, subject to such conditions or terms of affiliation 
m It may di»m expedient or necessary. It will be the duty of the 
District Congress Committee or Association to act for the DistrieA 
tn Congreti matters with the co-operation of any Sub-divi^onal 
or Taittkft Congress Committees which may be organised and 
affiliated to It, lubjact In all oases to the general oonteol. and 
approval of the Provincial Congress Committee. 
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Provincial Congress Committee fail to elect its representatiTes, 
the said representatives shall be elected by the delegates for that 
Province present at the ensuing Congress. In either ease, the 
representatives of each Province shall be elected from among the 
members of its Provincial Congress Committee, and the eIectio]i 
shall be made, as far as possible, with due regard to the provisw? 
in Article XIII. 

ARTICLE. XV. 

The names of the representatives so elected by the different 
Provinces shall be communicated to the General Secretaries. 
These together with the names of the ex officio members shall he 
announced at the Congress. 

ARTICLE, XVI. 

The President of the Congress at which the All-India Congress 
Committee comes into existence shall, if he ordinarily resides in 
India, he ex officio President of the All-India Congress Committee. 
In his absence the members of the All-India Congress Committee 
may elect their own President. 

article XVII. 

(а) The All-India Congress Committee so constituted shall 
hold office from the date of its appointment at the Congress 
appointment of the new Committee. 

(б) If any vacancy arises by death, resignation or otherwise 
the remaining members of the Province, in respect of which ^ 
vacancy has arisen, shall be competent to fill it up for the remain¬ 
ing period. 

ARTICLE XVm. 

(a) It will be the duty of the All-India Congress Commit¬ 
tee to take such steps as it may deem expedient and practicable to 
carry on the work and propaganda of the Congress and it shall 
have the power to deal with all such matters of great importance 
or urgency as may require to be disposed of in the name of and 
for the purposes of the Congress, in addition to matters specified 
in this constitution as falling within its powers or functions. 

(b) The decision of the All-India Congress Committee shall, 
in every ease above referred to, be final and binding on the Cong¬ 
ress and on the Reception Committee or the Provincial Congress 
Committee, as the case may be, that may be affected by it* 

article XIX. 

On the requisition in writing of not less than 20 of iim mmnb6c% 
the General Secretaries shall convene a meeting of the AS-Ri& 
Congress Committee at the earliest possible time. 
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DaTneii, and the Heoeption Committee shall meet in the month of 
Angunt to consider such recommendations. If the person recom¬ 
mended by a majority of the Provincial Congress Committees is 
accepted by a majority of the members of theKeeeption Committee 
present at a special meeting called for the purpose, that person shall 
be the President of the next Congress* If, however, the Reception 
Committee is unable to accept the President recommended by the 
Provincial Congress Committees or in the case of emergency by 
resignation, death or otherwise of the President elected in manner 
th© matter aforesaid shall forthwith be referred by it to the All- 
India Congress Committee, whose decision shall be arrived at, as 
far as possiblo, before the end of September. In either case, the 
election shall be final: 

Provided that in no ease shall the person so elected President 
belong to the Province in which the Congress is to be held. 

(f/) There shall be no formal election of the President by or 
in the Congress, but merely the adoption (in accordance with the 
provisions in that behalf laid down in Rule 3 Clause (p) of the 
** Rules ” hereto appended) of a formal resolution requesting the 
President, already elected in the manner hereinabove laid down, 
to take the chair. 


SuBJifiCTS Committee. 

iETlCLE XXIV. 

The Subjects Committee to be appointed at each session of 
th Congress to settle its programme of business to be transacted 
ibvll, m far as possible, consist of 

Kofe more than Ifi Representatives of Madras 

1 K. 


15 

20 

15 

13 

7 

15 

5 

2 

5 


Aid additional 10 


Bombay. 

United Bengal. 

United Provinces. 

Punjab (including 
N. W. F. Province). 
Central Provinces. 

Behar and Orissa. 

Berar. 

Burma. 

British Committee of the 
Congress, 

the Province in which 
the Congress is held. 


Alltih. »l»otf6-metitionea Mprenent&tives being eleoted, in iw- 
oordnoowitih Rule 9 of the “ Rules” hereto appendedj by^Uie 
delegtito attending the Congress from the respective Provinces. 

ThePrestdent of the Congress for the year, the .?* 

ths Ration Committee of the year, aU esc-Presidonts of the 
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Congress and ex-Chairnaen of Reception Committees, the General 
Secretaries of the Congress, the local Secretaries of the Congress 
for the year, not exceeding six in number, and all the members of 
the All-India Congress Committee for the year, shall in addition 
be ex officio members of the Subjects Committee. 

ARTICLE XXV. 

The President of the Congress for the year shall be ex officio 
Chairman of the Subjects Committee, and he may nominate 5 
delegates to the Subjects Committee to represent minorities or to 
make up such deficiencies as he may think necessary. 

Contentious Subjects 

AND 

Interests of Minorities. 

ARTICLE XXVI. 

(a) No subject shall be passed for discussion by the Subjects 
Committee or allowed to be discussed at any Congress by the 
President thereof, to the introduction of which the Hindu or 
Mahomedan delegates, as a body, object by a majority of fths of 
their number; and if, after the discussion of any subject, which 
has been admitted for discussion, it shall appear that the Hindi 
or Mahomedan delegates as a body, are by a majority of fths d 
their number opposed to the resolution which it is proposed t> 
pass thereon, such resolution shall be dropped ; provided that ^ 
both these eases the fths mentioned above shall not be less than a 
4th of the total number of delegates assembled at the Congress, 

(d) In any representations which the Congress may makeor 
in any demands which it may put forward for the larger assoda- 
tion of the people of India with the administration of the eoumry, 
interests of minorities shall be duly safeguarded. 

Voting at the Congress. 

ARTICLE XXVII. 

Gr^narily, all questions shall be decided by a majority of 
vot^ as laid down in Rule 21 of the “ Rules ” hereto appmded, 
buB in oa^s falling under Article XXX. of this Constitufj/on or 
whenever a division is duly asked for in accordance with Rile 22 
of the ** Eul^ ” hereto appended, the voting at the Congresf shall 
be by Province ^y. In eases falling under Clause (1) of Irtiele 
XXX , each Province shall have one vote to be given as delsrmin- 
ed by a majority of its delegates present at the Congr^s. In 
^ oHi^ eases of vot^og by Provinces, the vote of each Pmvince, 
determined^^ afot^^^d, shall be equivalent to the nc|aber of 
represenl^i^v^ asmgn^ to the Pro vines© in constituting Ihe All , 
todia Congress Cemini^^ | 
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The British Committee of the Congress* 
ARTICLE XXVIII. 

The Reception Committee of the Province, in which the 
Congress is held, shall remit to the British Committee of the 
Congress through the General Secretaries of the Congr^s half 
the amount of the fees received by it from delegates, subject to » 
minimum of Rs. (3,000) three thousand. 

General Secretaries. 

ARTICLE XXIX. 

(а) The Indian National Congress shall have two General 
Secretaries who shall be annually elected by the Congress. They 
shall be responsible for the preparation, publication and distribu¬ 
tion of the Report of the Congress, and they shall submit a full 
account of the funds which may come into their hands and a 
report of the work of the year to the All-India Congress Commit¬ 
tee at a meeting to be held at the place and about the time of the 
session of the Congress for the year; and copies of such account 
and report shall be previously sent to all the Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

(б) The All-India Congress Committee shall make adequate 
provision for the expenses of the work devolving on the Genend 
Secretaries, either out of the surplus at the disposal of the Re¬ 
ception Committee or by calling upon the Provincial Cangrara 
Committees to make such contributions as it may deem htto 
apportion among them. 

Changes in the Constitution or Rules. 

VRTICLE XXX. 

No addition, alteration or amendment shall be made (1) in 
Article I, of this Constitution except by a unanimous vote of all 
he Provinces, and (2) in the rest of this Consritution or in the 
'Rules” hereto appended except by a majority of not less than 
wo-tbirds of the votes of the Provinces, provided, in either case, 
hat no motion for any such addition, alteration or amendment 
hall he brought before the Congress unless it has been previously 
ceepted by the Subjects Committee of the Congress for the 
ear. 
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(t) Any fovmal motions of thanks, congratulations, condol¬ 
ence, etc., as the President of the Congress may choose 
to move from the chair. 

(/) The adjournment of the Congress for the appointment 
of the Subjects Committee and the announcement by 
the President of the time and place of the meetings of 
the delegates of the different Provinces for the ©lec¬ 
tion of the members of the Subjects Committee and 
also of the first meeting of the Subjects Committee, 

4. No other business or motions in any form shall be allowed 
at the opening sitting of the Congress Session. 

5. The Chairman of the Reception Committee shall preside 
over the assembly at the first sitting until the President takes the 
chair, The President of the Congress shall preside at all sittings 
of the Congress Session as well as at all meetings of the Subjects 
Committee. In case of his absence and during such absence, any 
cx-Fresident of the Congress present, who may be nominated by 
the Fresidmit, and in case no ex-Presidenfe is available, the Chair¬ 
man of the Kecoption Committee shall preside at the Congress 
Kitting; provided that the Subjects Committee may in such cases 
ohooie its own Chairman, 

6. The President or the Chairman shall have, at all votings, 
one vote in his individual capacity and also a casting vote in case 
of eciualifcy of votes, 

7» The President or Chairman shall decide all points of 
order and procedure summarily and his decision shall be final and 
Mnditig. 

R* The President or Chairman shall have the power, in eases 
of grave disorder or for any other legitimate reason, to adjourn 
the Congress either to a definite time or sine die, 

9, The election of the members of the Subjects Committee 
shall take place at meetings of the delegates of the different 
proflncoi held at auoli place and time as may bo announced by the 
President, Bach such meeting, in case of contest, shall have a 
Chairman who will first receive nominations, each nomination 
being mi^© by at least two delegates, and then after announcing all 
the nomlnationi he may ask each delegate to give in a list of the 
mtmberi be votes for, or he may put the nominated names to the 
vole In ittch order as he pleases, or if there are only two rival 
llflii hi ihidl take votes on these lists and announce the result of 

tlfofeloii and forthwith communicate the same to the General 
Secftlirlii of th© Congress, 

10. The Subjects Committee shall deliberate upon and prepare' 
Hie i^puda paper for the business to be transacted «t_thhiiext 
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17. All motions, substantive or by way of amendment^ 
adjournment, eto., shall have to be seconded, failing which they 
shall fall. No motions, whether those coming under Rule 11 (6) 
or for amendment, adjournment, closure, etc., shall be allowed to 
be moved unless timely itimation thereof is sent to the President 
with the motion clearly stated in writing over the signatures of 
the proposer and seconder with the name of the Province from 
which they have been elected as delegates. 


18. No one who has taken part in the debate in Congress 
on a resolution shall be allowed to move or second a motion for 
adjournment or amendment in the course of the debate on that 
resolution. If a motion for adjournment of the debate on any 
proposition is carried, the debate on the said proposition shall 
then cease and may be resumed only after the business on tho' 
agenda paper for the day is Enished. A motion for adjournment 
of the House shall state definitely the time when the House is to 
resume business. 


lit* A motion for a closure of the debate on a proposition 
may be moved at any time after the lapse of half an hour from the 
time the proposition was moved. And if such motion for closure 
ii carried, all discussion upon the orginal proposition or amend- 
mnefcs proposed to it shall at once stop and the President shall 
proceed to take votes. 


20. No motion for a closure of the debate shall be moved 
whilst A speaker is duly in possession of the House. 

2L All questions shall be decided by a majority of votes,, 
ittbjict, however, to the provisions of Articles XXVII, and XXX* 
of the Constitution.” Votes shall ordinarily be taken by a show 
of hands or by the delegates for or against standing up in their 
place in turn to have tlie numbers counted. 

22. In cases not falling underJArtiole XXX. of the “{Consti¬ 
tution” any twenty members of a Congress sitting may demand a 
division within 5 minutes of the declaration of the result of the 
voting by the President and such division shall be granted. 
Thirtiipott the delegates of each province shall meet at such time 
and nlwe as the President may direct and the Chairman of each 
such mtiling shall notify to the President the vote of the Province 
witoin the time speoiflod by the President, 

2S Every member of a sitting of the Congress or of the- 
Subjeeit Committe* »h»U be bound (a) to oooupy a Beat m tte 
block allotted to bit ProrinoB, save as provided for in Kule 30, (5) 
dotalo llleooe when the President rises to speak or when 
another member U in possession of the House; (c) to refrain from 
or Interruptions of any kind or indulgence in ^proper 
wTan-ParlinniooW l*ng«age; (d) to obey the Chair; (e) to with- 
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30. Tfee Chaiman of the Reception Committee and the 
President as well as the Secretaries may, at their discretion, ac¬ 
commodate on the Presidential platform : (1) Leading members of 
the Congress. (2) Distinguished visitors. (3) Members of the Re- 
oeptlon Commitee. (4) Ladies, whether delegates or visitors, and 
(oj Members of the All-Iddia Congress Committee. 

31. The foregoing rules shall apply, mutafis mutandis^ to 
the Provincial or Biatriot Conferences organised by the Provincial 
Congress Committees as provided for in Article VI. of the 
** Constitution.” 


CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

INDIAN NATIONAL OONGEESS 

{Adopted at the Meeting of the Qomention Gommittee held at 
AUaJmhctd on the 18th and 19th Aprils 1908.) 

ARTICLES I-XXX. Same as in the Constitution subse¬ 
quently adopted by the Congress and as set forth above. 

Teansitorv Provisions. 

ARTICLE XXXL 

(a) The Committee appointed by the Convention at Surat on 
2Bth December 1907 for drawing up a Constitution for the 
CongrcMi shall exercise all the powers of the All-India Congress 
Cotnmitfeee till the formation of the latter at the next session of 

the Congresi. 

(b) The Secretaries of the said Convention Committee shall 
tllitthargi the duties of the General Secretaries of the Congress 
till the dliiolutlon of the next session of the Congress. 

(e) The Preiident and Secretaries of the Convention Com¬ 
mittee iliould, in oottBUltabion with the Secretaries of the several 
Pfovlufiial Sub-Committees, arrange for the holding of a meeting 
of tht Congrwi during Christmas next in accordance with this 

Cotiilltution. 

id) For the year 1908, the Reception Committee in 
the Prisldent consult the Provincial Congress Cbm- 
wlttittin Ih# beginning of October, before the end of which 
month, Iht Provinoial (Jongress Committees, on being to consult- 
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ed, shall make their recommendations and the rest of the pro¬ 
cedure prescribed in Article XXIII. should be followed and 
complete, as far as possible, before the end of November. 

Rashbehary Ghose, 

President, Convention Committee. 

Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, 

Daji Abaji Kharb, 

Hony. Secretaries, Convention Committee. 

The rules for the conduct and regulation of the Congress as 
framed by the Convention Committee were substantially the same 
as those subsequently adopted by the Congress and as set forth 
above. 


TENTATIVE RULES 

IN REGARD TO CERTAIN MATTERS CONNECTED 
WITH THE 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

{Framed hy the Committee appointed hy 
Resolution I, of 1887,) 


I. 

There shall be yearly, during the last fortnight of each Calen¬ 
dar year, a meeting of the delegates of the people of India which 
shall bear the name of The Iridian National Congress, 

11 . 

It shall from year to year assemble at such places and on 
such dates as shall have been resolved on by the last preceding 
Congress; it being, however, left open to the Reception Committee 
(Rule XII.) (shoidd any real necessity for this arise) to change, in 
consultation with the several Standing Congress Committees 
(Rule ill.), the place fixed by the Congress for some other locality, 

III. 

There shsdl be, as resolved at the 2nd National Congress 
(XIII. of 1886), Standing Congress Committees at all important 
centres. These Committees are at present as in Appendex I, but 
the Congress may at any sitting add to or diminish the number of 
these Committees, or alter their jurisdiction. The delegates from 
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jurisdiofcion attending a Congress shall form* the Standing 
Congress Committee for that jurisdiction for the ensuing year, 
and they shall have power to add to their number and appoint 
their own executive. There is at present a General Secretary 
holding office at the pleasure of the several Congress Committees, 
but henceforth a General Secretary shall be elected at each Con¬ 
gress for the ensuing year, 

IV, 

It shall be the primary duty of all Standing Congress Commit¬ 
tees to promote tne political education of the people of their 
several jurisdictions throughout the year^ and to endeavour, by 
the circulation of brief and simple bracts and catechisms written 
in the vernacular of that people, by the holding of public meetings 
at Important centres and by sending competent men round to 
lecture and explain these subjects, and by all other open and 
laudable means, to imbue the intelligent and respectable classes 
everywhere with a healthy sense of their duties and rights as good 
oifctxons. Care has to be especially taken to impress the people 
with a conviction, Iftfc, of the immense benefits that the country 
has derived from British rule, and of the sincere desire that 
pervades tine British nation to do the very best they can for the 
people of India; 2ndly, with some idea of the more important 
shortoomings of that rule, due partly to the unavoidable ignorance 
of the rulers of the real condition of the ruled, and partly to the 
failure of these latter to make known in a definite and intelligible 
form their wants and wishes, and 3rdly, with the knowledge that 
all defeats in the existing form of the administration may surely, 
though perhaps slowly, be amended, if the people will only unite 
In loyal, temperate, and persistent demands for the redress of 
grievances through such persons as they may choose as exponents 
of their views. 

V. 

To enable the several Committees to carry out this great work 
successively, they are empowered to create as many sub-commit¬ 
tees, (to each or whom a definite sphere of action be assigned,) 
within their jurisdictions, as may be necessary and possible, and 
they are further empowered to associate themselves with any 
ftliitlng Associations and work with them and through their 
miioui branches as sub-oommittoes. 

VI. 

Each year, each Standing Congress Committee shall report 
fully the work that it has done during the year, accompanying the 
iiimt, M far m may be practicable, by English translations of all 
the 1fcaate|l«afiits and the like that it may have issuecL during the 
yiwir; icmh w^mrti shall be in English, and sWl be so despatched 
II 
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as to reach the Secretary of the Reception Committee (Rule XII) 
on or befor the 15th of December, and shall be laid before the 
Congress and duly considered thereat. 

VIL| 

It shall be the duty of all Standing Congress Committees, in 
consultation with their Sub-Committees, and as many of the leading 
men resident therein as may be possible, to divide their several 
jurisdictions into such electoral circles as may to them seem to be 
most likely in the existing state of the country, to secure a fair 
representation of the intelligent portion of the community, with¬ 
out distinction of creed, caste, race or colour. Such circles 
may be territorial, or, where local circumstances require this, may 
each include one or more castes, or professions, or Associations of 
any kind. Except in the cases of Associations, all delegates shall 
be elected at Public Meetings held for the purpose. In the case of 
Associations, delegates shall be ele'cted at General Meetings 
specially convened on that behalf. 

VIII. 

Delegates may he of any creed, caste or nationality, but must 
be residents in India and not less than 25 years of age. 

IX. 

It shall be the duty of all Standing Congress Committees to 
send out, three months before the date fixed for the Congress, 
special notices to each of their electoral divisions calling upon 
each to elect the number of delegates assigned under their scheme 
to such division, as also one or more provisional delegates who 
will, in ease of the death or inability to attend to any of the elect¬ 
ed delegates, take the places of these without further election, and 
to forward to liiem—the Congress Committee—a full list of such 
del^ates with all particulars in the form given in Appendix II. 
It will he the duty of the Standing Congress Committees not only 
to issue such notices, but see that they are acted upon, deputa- 
taous from their number proceeding, where necessary, to the 
centres of the divisions. Provided that in case any electoral 
division fails to elect the required delegates, the Committee is 
empowered to cancel such division and create in its place another 
division more ready to do its duty. Each Standing Congress 
Committee shall forward a complete list (in the form given in 
Appendix HI) of all delegates and provisional delegates elected for 
their entire jurisdiction to the Reception Commmittee, so that the 
game may reach the lattm: on or before the 15th of December, and 
it shall be the du^ of the Reception Committee to remind the 
Standing Committee that these are due, and failing to receive 
these lists to telegraph for them persistently and to bring to the 
notice of the Congress any serious neglect of this rule. 
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X. 

It shall be the duty of each Standing Congress Committee^^it 
least one month before the date fixed for the Congress, to ascertoin 
the cheapest and best routes and modes of conveyance by which 
the several delegates of their jurisdictions can reach the Congr^, 
the time that will be occupied in transit, and the cost of the 
journey by both Ist and 2ad class, single and return, and to nidify 
the same to each of the delegates and provisional 
elected within their jurisdiction. 

XL 

It shall be the duty of each Standing Congress Committee to 
^notify, so that such notification shall reach the Reception €k>ixi- 
mittee on or before the 1st of November, the subjects that tiie 
people of their several jurisdictions desire to see discussed. 
Provided that such subjects shall be of a national character, that 
is to say, of a nature affecting the whole country, and not provin¬ 
cial, and that in regard to each subject the exact resolution whicfii 
it is desired to pass be sdso transmitted, along with, whenever the 
latter is practicable, the names of the gentlemen who are prepared 
•to propose or support such resolutions, 

XII. 

The Standing Congress Committee of the juris^ction m 
which the Congress is to be held shall, not less ^an six monUffi 
before the date fixed for the Congress, associate witii its^f jitil fim 
leading inhabitants of the place where the Congre^ is to be h^d, 
who may be willing to take a part in the proceedings, and with 
them constitute itself a Reception Committee^ 

XIII. 

It shall be the duty of the Reception Committee (a) to notify 
to all the Standing Committees their appointment, and to invite item 
to proceed to call for delegates and to send in b^ore the apj^mt- 
ed date the list of the subjects which the people of their jurisdie- 
tion desire should be discussed as required by Rule ; (p) to 
collect and provide the funds necessary for the entertamment of 
the delegates and other purposes essential to the holding of ^ 
Congress; to arrange for a suitable Meeting Hall; for the smt- 
able lodgment of the delegates of other jurisdictions; for the food 
of the delegates during their stay, due regard being had to 
customs, local or religious, of each, and generally to arrange 
everything necessary for their conveniencje ^d comfort, Slid 
to maintain a constant correspondence with all tii© 

Congress Committees, and generally, so far as m^y be^ 
themselves that the necessary work is duly proeee^^ m ^ 
jurisdiotions. . 
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APPENDIX A. 


XIV. 

It shall he the duty of the Reception Committee to ohtai% 
from the several Standing Committees the list of subjects referred 
to in Statute XI, reminding them and giving them ample warning 
that lists not received by the 1st of November cannot be attended 
to, and on the Ist of November to proceed to consider such lists,, 
and after eliminating all subjects (if there be any such) of a clear¬ 
ly provincial character, or unsupported by definite resolutions 
intended to be proposed in regard to them, to compile the rest 
into one list in the form given in Appendix IV, and print and des¬ 
patch the same by the 15th of November in sufficient numbers 
to the several Standing Committees to enable these to distribute 
copies to each delegate and provincial delegate, and the several 
Standing Committees shall be responsible for their immediate 
distribution accordingly. 

XV. 

It shall bo the duty of the Reception Committee, as soon aa 
possible after its constitution, to select and communicate to the 
several Standing Congress Committees the names of those gentle¬ 
men whom it considers eligible for the office of President, and in 
correspondence with them to settle who shall be invited to fill 
fibat office, and thereafter when, and agreement thereon has been 
come to, to communicate with the gentleman finally approved by all, 
or a considerable majority of the Standing Committees, and gener¬ 
ally to do all that may be necessary to settle the question of the 
Presidentship at least one month before the Congress meets. 

XVI. 

Of the subjects circulated under Rule XIV for information, 
only those shall be brought forward and discussed at the Congress 
wMch shadl be finally approved by a committee (to be called the 
SadE^eels Conunittee) consisting of the President-Elect and one or 
iome representatives of each jurisdiction, (selected by all dele¬ 
gates who may be then present at the Congress station,) which 
fiimdlmeeton ^ day previous to the inaugural sitting of the Cong- 
Tcm* Provided also that this Committee shall be empowered to> 
add mef subjects ^ those included in this list that may< for any 
ireasimiB to,tiiem specially deserving of discussion, framing 

at Hiemmie #me fim resolutions that they desire to see proposed 
in re^^urd and farther, to modify as may appear to them 

jiecessm:y, any of &e resolutions propounded in regard to the 
subjects inchided in ^e list which they have accepted for discus- 
mm. Pscmdei fnrtbm', ^at the Committee shall at the same time 
so iar as may be possible, those gentlemmi who are to be 
mvited to propi^ seccmd and support the Resolutions, and shall 
put tbeme^^ into communicatioit with thmn, and that they shall 
I# <mce frmne a list of the i^pxove^ subjects and resolutions in 
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the form given in Appendix V, and shall print the same so that 
a cojpy may, if possible, be placed in the hands of each delegate at 
the inaugural sittiug of the Congress. 

XVII. 

it shall bo the duty of the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
nailteo to preside at the commencement of the inaugural sitting 
of the Congress, and after delivering such address as he and the 
Rooeptsion Committee may consider necessary to call upon the 
iwstmWed delegates to elect a President and after such election to 
ittslal the said President in the chair of office. 

From and after the installation of the President, he shall direct 
and guide the entire proceedings of the assembly, he being empower¬ 
ed In all cases, except as hereinafter provided, in which dilferen- 
cei of opinion arise or doubts occur, either himself to rale what 
course should be taken when his ruling shall be final, or to take a 
vote from the assembly, when the decision of the majority shall 
be final. 

Until the subjects and resolutions approved by the Subjeeta 
Committee have been discusHcd (and this in such order as the 
President may direct) and disposed of by the adoption, rejection 
or modification of such resolutions, no other business shall be 
brought before the Congress. But after this, if there be time for 
this, any delegate who shall have given notice in writing at the 
oommenoement of the sitting to the President, of his desire to 
have a particular subject discussed, and definite resolution, which 
hi nets forth, proposed shall have a right and a delegate who at any 
time previous to rising shall have given such notice, may with the 
permwiloo of the President rise and ask the President to take 
she iinie of the assembly as to whether such subject shall be dis- 
cuiwd. No speaking at this stage shall be allowed. The Presi¬ 
dent shall simply read out the subject and the proposed resolution 
and make any such remarks as he oonsidera essential and 
vote of the assembly as to whether the subject shall or shall jjot be 
discussed. If the vote is in the affirmative the proposer shall then 
mk forth the subject and the resolution ho therein proposes with 
ittoh explanations as he considers necessary, and then, after due 
diMUiamn.the question shall be disposed of in the usual way. If 
tbi folt Is In the negative, the subject shall be at once dropped. 
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propose amendments to any or all the resolutions febey bave ap¬ 
proved, or when all the subjects approved by them have been 
disposed of, to move for the discussion of other subjects, as 
provided in other rules. The Subject Committee is empowered to 
add any subjects to those included in the list cireulat;e<i under 
Buie XIV that may for any reasons appear to them speeiAlly deserv¬ 
ing of discussion, framing at the same time the resolutions that 
they desire to see proposed in regard to them, and further, to modify 
as may appear to them necessary, any of the resolutions propound-^ 
ed in regard to the subjects included in the list, which they have 
accepted for discussion. The Committee shall at the same time 
settle, so far as may be possible, those gentlemen who are to be 
invited to propose, second, and support the resolutions, and shall 
put themselves into communication with them, an<3. they shall, 
before separating, frame a list of the approved subjects and 
resolutions in form given in Appendix V, and shall print the same 
so that a copy may, if possible, be placed in the hands of each 
delegate at the inaugural sitting of the Congress. 

Rule XVIII.— A 

It is desirable that the President should have, sitting with him 
on the platform, and constituting, a sort of Council, that he oanr 
consult in case of necessity, one or more of the leading delegates 
from each jurisdiction. There are places on the platform accord¬ 
ing to the standard plan, for 22 such Councillors, and these shall 
be apportioned as follows to the jurisdictions of the several 
Standing Congress Comibittees, viz,^ to that of Oaleutta 4, of 
Bankipore 1, of Benares and Allahabad taken together 2, o£ 
Lucknow 2, of Lahore 2, of Karachi 1, of Surat 1, of Bombay 
$, of Poona 1, of Nagpore 1, of Madras 4. The delegates of 
each jurisdiction present on the morning of the inaugural sitting, 
must elect these their representatives and notify their names be¬ 
fore noon on the day of such sitting to the Secretary of the 
Reception Committee. The Chairman of the Reception Commit¬ 
tee and a special Secretary, to be selected by the President, will 
also occupy the platform on the immediate right and left of the 
President. 

Rule XVIU.—B 

On or before noon of the day of the inaugural sittting, the 
President-Elect, in consultation with the Chairman of the Kecep* 
tion Committee, shall nominate 8 or more gentlemen not themsel¬ 
ves delegates, as wardens of the assembly and shall invest them 
with a conspicuous badge and a wand of ofdce. It shall he the 
duty of these wardens throughout the Congress to see that the 
delegates take the places assigned to them; that the pathways are 
kept clear, the arrangements of the Reception Committee rigidly 
respected and generally order maintained in all particulars; It 
shfi^ be the duty of all delegates to comply at once and uiiheBitat- 
ingly with any requests made to them by the wardens^ 
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i endeavour to work out a solution 

or the diffloulfey which will oommeod itself to all parties, or to the 
great majonty of these. Should this prove impracticable he will 
iwume huitnesi and take the sense of the assembly as to whether 
further disoussion shall be allowed or the several atneiadments (the 
latt, flrtt, and so on ) put in the usual way. But should, as will 
mnwmiy be the case, a compromise be arrived at by the Special 
l^mmlttee, unanimously or by majority of at least two-thirds he 
•oftll, on resuming the chair, first read cut the resolution thus 
arrived at and then either himself explain its bearings on the 
mattern in dispute, or call upon some one else to do so, and after 
Hiioh Mplanation put this at once to the assembly. Xf it be not 
curried, he will proceed as above directed, but if carried, the dis- 
oiiSHKH* will he considored closed and assembly will proceed to 
the ooxt subject and resolution on the programme. Such resolu¬ 
tions will appear in the summary, as “Proposed by a Special 
Lommittco and carried by a ms-joritv unanimously, or, by acclama¬ 
tion — as the case may be. 

ItUM XXX.—A 


Without the special permission of the President, which shall 
only bo granted, wlien this appears to him essentially necessary, 
no amtuidmcnt shall be proposed, of which due notice in writing 
eignod by at least five dologatos shall not have been given to the 
Pm»»ident at the time of his taking the chair or before business 
oommttioea, on the day on which the resolution which it is 
ipropoiod to amend is discussed. The notice shall set forth the 
rtioltilion. to which it is proposed to move an amendment, the 
woroi of tho amendment, and the whole resolution as it 
would itand were the amendment carried. In introducing each 
riiolufcion for discussion the President shall mention fully each 
amendment thereon of which he has received notice, so that all 
dikgatoi may clearly realise the points which are to be in debate, 
mi all inoluaitjg the proposers, etc., of the original resolution 
frame l^ilr speeches accordingly. 


RulbXIX.—B 


To allow for the presentation of notices of amendment and 
tiki, Including general protests by all the Hindu, or Maho- 
diltgatea a» a body against the proposing of any particular 
fiwiilntloii, the Friiideat shall always take his seat one half hour 

iNifort builneti commencei. 


Riar.BXIX.—C 

Hpi ftiiildtnt may at any time during a debate himself explain 
or toll open' feh« proposer, or any other delegate, to explain more 
f mtly whole or any portion of an original resolution, which 
ii^p^wi lo him lobe being misunderstood by the speakers or the 
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plcice^ two to form a quorum. All work pertaining to 
the Standing Congress Committee to be disposed of by these 
weekly meetings, by such members of the Executive Committee 
are present. No one should afterwards be competent to question 
such decisions on the score, that only 2 or 3 were present; if 
more were not present, that is their own fault, and all must cheer¬ 
fully accept, and be bound by the decision of those who did tak^ 
trouble to be present. 

(3) The most important work of the Executive Commits is 
to create (if this has not already been done) and consolidate the 
electoral division. The electoral divisions must be so arranged a» 
to cover every portion of the circle * and include every section of" 
the community. One main object in elaborating them is to insure 
that delegates shall fairly represent every creed, class, race, and 
section of the community inhabiting the circle. This can only be 
achieved in most circles by constituting electoral divisions of two 
classes, viz,^ first, territorial, each to include, (a) a portion of a 
city, or (b) a whole city or town (c) with a portion of dislaiet 
adjacent to it, or {d) a town with the entire district to whi<^ it 
pertains, or («) in very backward portions of the country, a town 
together with 2 or more neighbouring districts, and, second, 
sectional, each to include a special community or an association, 
or groups of either of these. A glance at the Appendix will show 
how this has been managed at Madras, it being noted that 
divisions printed in Italics, though duly constituted, have iiot;;pt 
agreed to act, but letters have been addressed to them whidk with 
such replies as they may elicit, will later be published. 

Of course the divisions must, as a rule, be worked out in con- 
sultation with leaders in each, and these must be constituted Sub¬ 
committees. The verj essence of the scheme is that there should 
be a working local Sub-Committee in and directiy r^onsiblc for 
each division, whether Territorial or Sectional, and as the divi¬ 
sions are created so must these Sub-Committees be created. 

In constituting divisions, regard must be had to the men 
available for Sub-Committees. The smaller and more managMbte 
the divisions, the better nojdoubt—^but then it is no use constitut¬ 
ing a division unless you have in it men who will form a SuIk 
C ommittee and work the division. Very often, therefore, divi- 
sioDS will have to consist of entire districts at the headquarte^ 
of which alone can men of the requisite education and pubfe 
% spirit be found. 

The divisions settled, the numbers of delegates that 
should return as a minimum (which each is absolutely pled^^to 
send, no matter how far off the Congress be b^,) shmOd be 

» The circle is that tract of country over wM<fii the Standing 
Congress Committee has jurisdiction. 
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Bo fAral may be posBible all persons selected as delegates 
aboold understand English suffiloiently well to be able to take an 
intelligent part in the proceedings of the Congress, without the 
need of any one.to explain or interpret to them. 

Eeiide the 1, 2, or 3 delegates that they are required to send 
up from their division by the electoral scheme, the,Sub-Committees 
ihottld alio always select one or more extra or provisional delegates, 
who, in case of death, sickness, or other restraining cause, pre- 
vtnliiig the attendance of any delegate, may be prepared at once, 
without further action, to take the defaulter's place. 


Of eourio, in all places where there are a good number 
of Mahomedans, they should endeavour to have at least one 
delegate a Mahomedan. 

As to (6) they should charge themselves with the political 
eduoation of all the respectable inhabitants of their division. They 
need not, at present, trouble themselves with the quite ignorant low 
oaite people, labourers, and the like, who have virtually no stake in 
the country, and no sufficiently developed intelligence to be as yet 
assooiatod in the work ; but all respectable ryots, petty shopkeepers, 
artixana, as well as the higher classes, should be made to under- 
itand sotnething of their rights and duties as good citizens-some- 
Ihing of the leading political question of the day—something of 
the support that in their own interest they are bound to accord 
to those who are endeavouring to secure for their , fellow- 
oottniferymen and themselves, rights, privileges and power, that 
will titable them to do away with many of the chief grievances of 
wfeloh the country nowjustly complains. 


How they can do this partly by the wide circulation of ele¬ 
mentary tracts, and partly by going round their divisions and 
lecturing from' place to place on these matters. 

At lo tracts, the Congress Catechism, in simple language, in 
all thi veroacttlars of the circle, will be provided for them by the 
lieoutivi Committee, but they will have to realise and pay to this 
Commlttoithe 10 or 20 Rs. that the 1,00C to 2,000 copies that 
lh«| will Hied for their divisions will cost. As to lecturing they 
iinttl enlist in to work every competent man within their divisions, 
and iirangi amongst themselves, so that at least every town and 
vfllap tt»t contains 500 inhabitants and upwards, is visited and 
liolnrtd in by mnu one not less than once a year, 


Thtii are the principal duties of the Sub-Committees but be- 
aidttt Alt tov must keep themselves in communication with to 
Committee, and carefully carry out all s,ubsidlm?y 

ittilftioldoni tot they receive from them. 


Ml Tht IsMUllve Committee should arrange for boMing a 
At iome suitable central locality o£, all the Sub- 
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!» Iti# In pol in fniti# fi»r 

llnitt Mi ntlitf* pt-pwt, *nl witp-tn nrn 

ntaitiiiiS twill Hitler Ittunliw# Ctnmtnllliini, ptflni fnr mmm, llnl 
fM tipkliiii, nmjnr ptnlon mf tiitt will Iw’ fmfmwmrm4 fmw ll># 
m 1^*1 II i»lll wnt nl^n li# mmmmmif In %pptf l« 
Ibn iltnilfii uni l| k Ibtl m tfwwlfitf of Hili 

wilt groiin Ibli timiill nnnftlln# tttiw in t wtf , 

(T) Tbn C^fnnmlll## tlinnli ifriiw tip t 

•uliiifiP io ti In i»ti*r|p tingi# tliminriil ikklmm t I*I|ip4, 

|#ii.«| onitn In mmtf Iwnltii innnllni, tty m Minpnlitnl iiiPtn^iwr nl 
©wit of of Int fl«»»riit fUtnilinM CnwiitiHln#^ wlwi tlmnli 
©#• m mmm loniiunw tl lit Miiitjiiiiiillwrii., m4 «illtfjr 
ttml lit 8tib4!nfiifiiiilte#« nrit nuili llmir inlf m If 

11^ l« Hwi rl||>il will* If |b«w l» MI illimitlf in gnlllnii 

iwtnb lo nttnni W* imif m» iltIniim wmm in fcb# twr, ll 
will M Ik f©r imp Wfwt, U^mj twm iif Iwilit 

«fill ^ M pnni «f ©ppoflNiiillI ©f mw p-niMlIni ^ 
«ill§lilMitMil •! toil fnll©w«©iitifiirfM«* nni •ItMillwinini toil 
mwm, mmm nl mmm mlmmrn mmiim mi |&if% 
wi iii^ m il« tmittlwi w#f to mIiiIIii, 


Wm^m ^ liMnMf# €©»ttillitiL In iMMuHtoion frtiw 
Um to iiwi win nt »t«ito^ #1 Hit iiMilni mtiiil 

tii«rai©)y tmtami* mInnh* for r«l«liig, wfo« ttt* lim* dwwm in 
eMk* ft AMI |m ni% ft fftrwftftftftl Ci*M»»r<n« rnni. M « m» ftf ««• 
laM tbftR an, mm m mtm tkM iift.&.lllW mmt wtlliiM •! 


(t> II wW lift «^Mm 4 « ttiftl, fftntinifti Ik* fftrt UmA tlM» 
Wiftrftfti CwjpwiM €#»«*««•« will, I* mmf Bt****^ 

. 4pBWtoti«ft«»ip«Mi« ftillf mmm »«$• 
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Bmpljite relieving them of all detail work, and of all 
ttendanee (choagh each and all when able to do so^ 
id take part in the regular fixed weekly meetings of 
a Cemmifcee) at ordinary meetings. But it is expected 
i they shall, once in a way, when they can aiford the 
themselves that the Executive Committee are really 
the work efficiently thet—they shall individually be at 
iy to afford to the Secretary, or the members of the 
stnmittce, advice on any special point, or the support 
aiic<i in any special matter—and that they shall at the 
a small donation to place the Executive Committee 
their printing works. 

is-NO of any really important matters having to be de- 
i^ral meeting of tlio Standing Congress Committee 
'1 by the ExO' Ufcive Committee after personal enquiries 
%y of the momhors as possible, so as to ensure the fix- 
most generally convenient date and hour. One such 
I certainly be required some time before the next 
i.ke» place and possibly, one or two others, but the 
<mmiitko will be troubled as little as possible, only in 
I; is really neeoHsary and when consequently none of 
,rudgo either the time or the trouble. 

ny time any 3 of the members of the Standing Com- 
lider, for any reason, that a general meeting should be 
f will notify the same to the Executive Committee, 
their res son for the same in writing and the 
> will arrange accordingly. 

i lit of May, and each succeeding month, the Execu- 
lifckee will report progress, succinctly circulating the 
.loll should be informal, confidential and as brief as poa- 
mh member of tbe Standing Congress Committee, who 
tiiwcra^le for reading and promptly sending it on. 

rery desirable that a copy of this Report should be 
QkUity icnt to the General Secretary for record and for 
«ilion| where necessary, of other circles. 
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I. TIIK Vi^SVf.Simx. 

Mimf «f Hi# C*onfr!iiiii 

gim iii 0 ii«i#r Hi#* ttmtl flip mt 

'iilll i:>i«wt»ll».r, H luffl^ Hi-imliPC lit ill# w#| 

iMiiti# eri«(iii|| a| i ^ m tfir I*, 11. ■»l%i*r|#fii 

iilii|wi »^#nl4 li# %m rmmUrntm .©I 

Hit C#figrwiii, 

M l)ii« iriiwfliiii i| w## rii##ltp4 Itml » N*W#fi%l 

li# litW Hi Htirml ii»# mm% 4ii|r thm *#i |li» 

lellttWliig umUm Mi# mm , 

Tim Sr4 IrnMm Imting hmrn 

tii«4 tiii4«r imiiiftil #lr«iiiii»iMitiMii l#« 

Willi n fkw ^ Hi# ©f^lwrlir mt fiilut# mmfk iii iii« 

I# oMI # #1 !«-* |l»» 

wtl# MT# ;'»» 

(I) 1^*1 li|r iMii# #1 Ilii|f4l#irf#'«imp|il 

I# Itlifct ##J#3r«4 hf Ml# ifNMwIwr# #1 Mi# llnil#^ 

EmiiilW «inl l»r li#*^ i*» tht* flilll# #1*4 

#f Ew|»ir# 0 ii l#r«iii #illi lln>w* ll#i*il»rii In Hi# $mt mi 

muf 

pi Tlml Ml# |4it#r4# M^i# |t««il I# M* ^ •Irlully 

M##lil4ilk»W'iil mmmm kf Mmgimg mimmi # <ih»f«inM «f »i4#l4#i 

ptiliil# iptrll, miil M*# »t Hi# mmm mt 

Ite piiipl«« 

01 ail mwilittip M4 fut Mm «f Mm #I«« 

'Mril lllilaiiM ii^'fii bair# I# Iw PMiSiiiffMi Iti w 

'MMiMr witti in# iitlfmiMl## |li« iitiiti#fll|r »! ili«l mm 

nlMI Hit f©wtf l# ###^#1 li#lr ••i li#f mm- 

'wmuMI li m^J g| t 1^-M* mm tiMi »i4li 

liifi Iw ^ PWMial 'tall fm 1^# pmffmm if Itwi W#ffcliig 
MltaMHf Im4km 

€tii.piWl» 

: llii»lili#li#ri lilt###. 

■ ". ■ II. li 

" AntataS Mtavlul 

Vt :lrfiiliii»«iiwl 

■ ■ ■ 

| i |-||i||i|#t |ll|^| t, y| UlMflflk 
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Daji Abaji Khare. 

N. M. Samarth, 
GokuldasK. Parakh. 
Chimanlal H. Setolwad. 
Hari Sitaram Dikshifc 
Ambica Charaa Mazumdar* 
A, Chowdhury, 

Ganga Persad Vanna, 
Mulchand P^umul* 

Abbas Tayabji, 

Tulsidas Shewandas. 

A. Nundy. 

S. Siuha. 

Bhalcbandra Hrishna. 
Gokaran Nath Misra. 
Saugamla). 

Gtjvind Sahay Sharma* 

Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

V. Ryru Nambiar. 

Deorao Vinayak. 

Hussain Tyabjt 

M. V. Joshi. 

R. N. Mudholkar. 

J. F. O’Melio. 

J, B. Petit. 

IshwarSha Ran. 
Parmeshfar Lall. 

N. Buhba Bau. 

Krishna Kumar Mitra*. 

J. Chowdhry. 

A.H. Ghazanayi. 

Xj. R. Gokhale, 

C. V. Vaidya. 

Ram Garuh. 

R. P. Karandikar 

and others.. 



II. THE EXTREMISTS’ VERSION. 


. A Press Note eontaining an official narrative of the proceed¬ 
ings -of the 23rd Indian National Congress at Surat has been 
published* over the signatures of some of the Congress officials. As 
this Note contains a number of one-sided and misleading state- 
mentte^ it i^f thought desirable to publish the foiloAving account of 
the proceedings:— 

Pbbliminary. 

Last year 'when the Congress was held at Calcutta under the 
presidency of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Congress, consisting of 
Moderates and Nationalists, unaniTnously resolved to have for its 
goal: Swaraj or Self-Government on the lines of the Self-Governing 
Colonies, and passed certain resolutions on Swadeshi, Boycott and 
National Education. The Bombay Moderates, headed by Sir P. M. 
Mehta, did not at the time raise any dissentient voice, but they 
seem to have felt that their position was somewhat compromised 
by these resolutions, and they had since then been looking for¬ 
ward to an opportunity when they might return to their old 
position regarding ideals and methods of political progress in India. 
In the Bombay Provincial Conference held at Surat in April last, 
Sir P, M. Mehta succeeded by his personal influence in excluding 
the propositions of Boycott and National Education from the 
programme of the Conference. And when it was decided to change 
the venue of the Congress from Nagpur to Surat, it afforded 
the Bombay Moderate leaders the desired-for opportunity 
to carry out their intentions in this respect. The Reception 
Committee at Surat was presumably composed largely of Sir 
IKieroz^aah’s followers, and it was cleverly arranged by the 
Hon. Mr. Gokhale to get the Committee nominate Dr. R. B, 
Ghosh to the offlce of the President, brushing aside the pro¬ 
posal for the nonflnation of Lala Laj pat Rai, then happily re¬ 
leased, on the ground that “we cannot afford to flout Govern¬ 
ment at this st^e, the authorities would throttle our movement 
in no fcime,’^ naturally regarded as an insult to the 

public feeling in the country, and Dr. Ghosh must have received 
at least a hundred telegrams from different parts of India request¬ 
ing him to generously retire in Lala Lajpat Rai’s favour. But 
Dr. Ghosh unfortunately decided to ignore this strong expression 
of public opinion. Lala Lajpat Rai, on the other band, publicly 
declined the honour. But did not satisfy the people who 

* For this Official Not^ see page 119. 
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wiHhod to disowtt the principle of selecting a Congress President 
on the above ground, believing as they did that the most effective ^ 
protest against the repressive policy of Government would be to 
elect Lala Lajpat Kai to the chair. 

The Hon. Mr. Gokhale was entiiusted by the Reception Com- 
mittie, at its meeting held on 24th November 3907 for nominating 
the President, with the work of drafting the resolutions to be 
placed before the Congress, But neither Mr. Gokhale nor the 
iieodption Committee supplied a copy of draft resolutions to any 
delegate till 2-30 P.M», on Thursday the 26th December, that is to 
say, till the actual commencement of the Congress Session. The 
public were taken into confidence only thus far that a list of the 
headings of the subjects likely to be taken up for discussion by the 
Surat Congress was officially published a week or ten days before 
the date of the Congress Bewsion. This list did not include the 
subject of Belf-Covernment, Boycott and National Education, on 
nil of which (U^if.incl and resolutions were passed at 

Cbdcutta last year. This omission naturally strengthened the 
Mtispicion that th<^ Bombay Moderates really intended to go back 
from the positioit taken up by the Calcutta Congress in these 
matters. The prcHS strongly commented xipon this omission, and 
Mr. TiUk, who reached Burat on the morning of the 23rd Decem¬ 
ber, denounced such rotrogression as suicidal in the interests of 
the counirv, more especially at the present juncture, at a large 
man** meetfng held that evening, and appealed to the Surat public 
to help the Nationalists in their endeavours to maintain at least 
th^HtmtMnqUQ in these matters. The next day a Conference of 
nhctit flv# hundred Nationalist Delegates was held at Surat under 
tht chairmanihip of Sri jut Arabindo Qhose where it was decided 
that the Nationalist should prevent the attempted retrogression 
of ihi Conigrtis by all constitutional means, even by opposing the 
tloclion of the president if necessary; and a letter was 
written to the Congresa Secretaries requesting them to make 
arrangemints for dividing the house, if need be, on every contest- 
«f| propofiiticin ineduding that of ch^ election of the President. 

In the meanwhile a press note signed by Mr. Gandhi, as Hon, 
was issued to the effect that the statement, that certain 
reiulutlon* adopted last year at Calcutta were omitted from the 
C/oniiriwi programme prepared by the Surat Reception Commit- 
li© wii wholly unfounded; but the draft resolutions themselves 
w#ri ititl withheld from the public, though some of the member^ 
of Ihfl ReeMtlon Committee had already asked for them some 
iafi On the morning of 2f)th December, Mr, Tilak 

hatttiiiiti to wfe a copy of the draft of the proposed con»^tu«oh 
of tit Congwii preparid by the Hon. Mr. Gokhale. In tMs;':dnfeft 
th# obitil« the Congrepf was thus stated: “ The Indian N»ta;oiial 
f w lltimate goal the attainment by India of Self- 

ilwWiar to that enjoyed by the o&er members of the 
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British Empire ” and etc. Mr. Tilak addressed a meeting of the 
delegates the same morning at the Congress Camp at about 9 
explaining the grounds on which he believed that the Bombay 
Moderate leaders were bent upon receding from the position 
taken up by the Calcutta Congress on Swaraj, Boycott and 
National Education. The proposed constitution, Mr. Tilak 
pointed out, was a direct attempt to tamper with the ideal of Self- 
Government on the lines of the Self-Governing Colonies, as settled 
at Calcutta and to exclude the Nationalists from the Congress by 
making the acceptance of this new creed an indispensable condi¬ 
tion of Congress membership. Mr. Tilak further stated in plain 
terms that if they were assured that no sliding back of the Con¬ 
gress would be attempted the opposition to the election of the 
President would be withdrawn. The delegates at the meeting were 
also asked to sign a letter of request to Dr. Ghosh, the President- 
Elect requesting him to have the old propositions on Swaraj, 
Swadeshi, Boycott and National Education taken upfor'reaffirmation 
this year; and some of the delegates signed it on the spot. Mr. 
G. Subramania Iyer of Madras, Mr. l^arandikar of Satara and 
several others were present at this meeting and excepting a few 
all the rest admitted the reasonableness of Mr. Tilak’s proposal. 

Lala Lajpat Rai, who arrived at Surat on the morning of that 
day, saw Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde in the afternoon and 
intimated to them his intention to arrange for a Committee of a 
few leading delegates from each side to settle the question in 
dispute. Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde having agreed, he went to 
Mr. Gokhale to arrange for the Committee if possible; and 
Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde returned to the Nationalist Confer¬ 
ence which was held that evening (25th December), At this 
Conference a Nationalist Committee consisting of one Nation alist 
delegate from each Province was appointed to carry on the 
negotiations with the leaders on the other side ; and it was decided 
^[lat if the Nationalist Committee failed to obtain any assurance 
from responmhle Congress officials about the status quo being 
maiiitiun^jthe Nationalists should begin their opposition from 
the elec^on of the President. Eor the retrogression of the 
Congress was a serious step, not to be decided upon only by a 
bmre aecidmil^ majority of any party, either in the Subjects 
Committee or in the whole Congress (as at present constituted), 
simply becarpe its s^ision happens to be held in a particular place 
or province m a partacular year; and the usual unanimous accept¬ 
ance of tiie President would have, under such exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, grea^ weaken^ the point and force of the opposi- 
Ko kmd of in^mation was received from Lala Lajpat Rai 
ibis night or even the next morning regarding the proposal of a 
Joint Committee of reconeffimtion proposed by him , nor was a 
copy of the dra:l% resolu^ons supplied to Mr, Tilak, Mr. Khaparde, 
or any otiier delegates to fudge if no sliding back from the old 
pointloti was r^Uy intend^^ 
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On the raotning of the 26th December, Messrs. Tilak, Khap- 
^rae, Arabindo Ghose and others went to Babu Surendranath 
Banerjeo at his residence. They were accompanied by Babu 
Motiial Ohose of the Awirif JBclzciy' JPcctTUkct who had arrived the 
previoua night. Mr. Tilak then informed Babu Surendranath that 
the Nationalist opposition to the election of the President would 
bt withdrawn, if (1) the Nationalist party were assured that the 
iidtuH gu& would not be disturbed j and (2) if some graceful allu¬ 
sion was^ made by any one of the speakers on the resolution about 
the election of the President to the desire of the public to have 
Lala Lajpat Kai in the chair. Mr. Banerjee agreed to the latter 
proposal as he said he was himself to second the resolution ; while 
»8 regards the first, though he gave an assurance for himself and 
Bengal, he asked Mr. Tilak to see Mr. Gokhale or Mr. Malvi. A 
volunteer was accordingly sent in a carriage to invite Mr. Malvi, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, to Mr, Ba-nerji’s resi- 
but the volunteer brought a reply that Mr. Malvi had no 
time to come as he was engaged in religious practices. Mr. Tilak 
then refcurn(‘d to his camp to take his meals as it was already 
about n A.M.; but on returning to the Congress pandal an hour 
later, lu' made p(',rHiKtent attempts to get access to Mr. Malvi but 
oouki not find him anywhere. A little before 2-30 p.m., a word 
wa^ brought to Mr. Tilak that Mr. Malvi was in the President’s 
camp, and Mr. Tilak sent a message to him from an adjoin¬ 
ing tent asking for a short interview to which Mr. Malvi replied 
that he could not see Mr. Tilak as the presidential procession was 
beiog formed. The Nationalist Delegates were waiting in the 
pandal to hear the result of the endeavours of their Committee to 
obtain an atsurance about the maintenance of the status quo from 
some msponHible Congress official, and Mr, V. S. Khare of Nasik 
now informed them of the failure of Mr, ^Tilak’s attempt in the 
matter. 

Film Day. 


It has become nocesHary to state these facts in order that the 
IMwitioii of the two parties, when the Congress commenced its pro- 
wfediiigs on Thursday the 26th December at 2-30 P.M., maybe 
clearly understood. The President-Elect and other persons had 
now taken their seats on the platform ; and as no assurance from 
ri»«pcin«lhl§ official of the Congress about the maintenance of 
Ihi ii%m was tin then obtained, Mr. Tilak sent a slip to Babu 

8iif«fii«fiath Intimating that he should not make the proposed 
allwion l§ the controversy about the presidential election in his 
Mpmmk. Hi also wrote to Mr. Malvi to supply him with a copy of 
Ihi draft rtiohitloni if ready, and at about 3 p.m. while Mr. Mam 
mm rtidlii his ipoich, Mr. Tilak got a copy of the draft resolu- 
whioh hi subicuently found were pubhshed the very evening 
m Ihi of India In Bombay clearly showing that the 

rtporlir of Ihi paper must have been supplied with a copy at leas 
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Arr%%tn% i?. 


« Tl>P »f • r^s^pf ff'0tsi Mf Ttl#^ lill .1 i'M 

ll»| l4»» 1*1. 


Tll«rii mntt rtj*| nl tlii« 

|lftl» ill tll« p#it4i|| ml m-%%nm tJirer i^s||tfl»ni|lia|.'f, %|hfl |||,jp 

llwlpritff imi»jiiril|- ««).« U^«i« <» AHiey l'|i.*lf^' 

until'* mm mit'pr, ppm^mrn- 

ilf. li. It, Cl||*i*li ||>iB r,|i,tir |ti m P9*'%kimg 

#fi#,iij||i>#ili utliMs !pf *»«*• |jp#r4 I*? anl Tls» 

fey |t#||i|it|itir «« '^If iKal |.|^« |if«|w*li»|ft 

IMi4 fif 111# i.n mlipp% %hm l*r»4>|40ril ♦»♦,# pi 

/i>r«f»i|l |p 4 i| mmm if«i| 

|fi|if»^*l||«» llml llw* t|««»*| pff».r*H|»f|rf» M lalliflf t Sr4*« mn lll» |»r*»^ 
|li»iilllfl*» tili|gllt willi , jfcf-4 wls-trn H*^lb« Mrrr-eiVitlriiJptmlli 

lliitiprjl* tttigiNi rlii|ii|| ti« tlti» felniW'tfi mmm§ twsjis^fl 
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Second Day. 


Ou the morwinig of Friday 27th (11 A.M.) Mr. Chuni Lai Saraya 
again saw Mr. Tilak and recj[aested him to go in company with 
Mr, Ehaparde to Prof. Gajjar’a bungalow [near the Congress 
Fandal, where by appointment they were to meet Dr, Rutherford 
who was trying for a reconciliation. Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde 
went to Prof, uajjar’s, but Dr, Rutherford could not come then 
owing to his other engagements, Prof.Gajjar then asked Mr. Tilak 
what the latter intended to do; and Mr. Tilak stated that if no 
Sittlomint was arrived at privately owing to every leading Con* 
groiRmaii being unwilling to take any responsibility in the matter 
upon himself, he (Mr. Tilak) would be obliged to bring an amend- 
moot to the proposition of electing the President after it had been 
ioaonded. The amendment would be to the effect that the busi¬ 
ness of election should be adjourned, and a Committee, consisting 
of one leading Moderate and one leading Nationalist from each 
Congress Provinfm, with Dr, Rutherford’s name added, be 
appointed to consider and settle the differences between the two 
parties, both of which should accept the Committee’s decision as 
ffnat and then proceed to the unanimous election of the President. 
Mr* Tilak oven supplied to Prof. Gajjar the names of the dele- 

? Atos, who in his opinion should form the Committee, but left a 
tm hand to the Moderates to change the names of their represent* 
aliv^ If they liked to do so * Prof. Oajjar and Mr. Chum Lai 
undertook to oonvey the proposal to Sir P. M. Mehta or 
Dr. Rutherford in the Congress Camp and asked Messrs. Tilak 
mi Khaparde to go to the pan dal and await their reply. Anev 
half an hour Prof, Oajjar and Mr. Saraya returned and tom 
Mfiiiw* Tilak and Khaparde that nothing could be done in the 
inaltor, Mr. Saraya adding that if both the parties proceeded oon- 
igtutioiiaUy there would be no hitch. 


U WM .bout 12-30 ftt this time, end on the reoeipt of the 
ikbo.« repty Mt. tllek WfOte »» following note to 

Mr. Malvt, Chairman of the Rece ption Committee: _ 

.* fhe^^JmeT^rnTto Prof. Gajjttr wew 5?wwwtl 

B«na»l B.buSuw«ndr»nftthB»,nner]ee, A. Cbenak**'. Ambik^haran 
Mu»«md»r. Arabindo Ghose, Ashwinikumar Dutt. United ,Pr^ 
5iBL.--PanditM*daa Mohan, Jatindranath.Soii. 

Markliiinlal Dr, H. Mukeril Central Provtn<'.es—Hsu]! Oovind, 
Dr Muni%' Bifars—R. Mudholkar, Khaparde. Bombay ^ 
llnii*ble Mr flokhali* B. (i, Tilak, Madras—V. Knshnaswami 
Chidattibaraw Pillai; Dr. Rutherford. This Committee'was 
Ke^limSy andkeoide on the queetion at «««-^The 
nanM of thi KitlonaUtt representatives in the above hAt» 

^ of the members of 

Hi ^ Nationalist Conference on the previons day. 
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»« Hir, I wkli i4rlrr«® %hp nn ||>p |irn|ti%«t| g%f ||f,# 

Pnp*kl«»t4 It l« I %-n tii»itp nil 

lifljniirnro*^til. milh m iipr»firiiitnr# tn#. 

ft II, 

Ikiiirnn I^Vgsiil# 

Tlii«i tiofeP-* it k fHit hf n iulri ftp 

Imilil* f»l Mr. M»Hs. IliP I"l5a5rmn«, Pii|.<.rftp 

wiHl IliP it* 

TIlP Ilf III# tin|- r«»mmpn##4 nl 1 »' Hidiii 

ftttrpitflrMiifclli ll#fi*’'r|i wnt «-’nrir4 t«|mn rr««im« hm 
III# pIpHIwi ©flit# trPPirIriil. Mr Til»ls 
lug H |«l I'lli* fllll# l^ill p«'»l liftting r*m 'i|» |a Igiit 

liffw Mr. W. V, K#lliiir i*i npiiii » r«wi#4#f' Mr. Ii«5’fe*r 

lliifrfii|M*ti »#nl # rliil t« Ih# Cbtiriwiifi l« lli» llinl 

** Mr. Tili^it n l« bim It^il n*-* mm 

ptwfi ^fs#r il'il# ri*#iiiiiiii»r. phhI Mr. TM#fc wl»»i It# 

mm n ti«.| 4111 III# |il#ilf«*fm mm m iI^p 

of Ml# iipur III# |iktf«rttt’pt#|t«. r**tp In ii|i it.#» 

|il^ifi.»rm iif|pr Unto Horpnilfniifttl*. ■wn® rnlitilf' 

tonnl ty tlati fli4®l»r4 t»» eiipprh. Iltif t# nm* t»pl«l hmf% t| II 

1 foUioi»‘rr ill III# , Mr. l»PWPt»r* i*»«prlrM hi® *o 

go U|» ftflil |tn‘ihiiig lh«» tnUi«|i*rr noiivrpptipfll gr-Hi#g l« Ih# 

plifrlforw j»t®l -inh## Hr. C,ih*»pii m%m irmtiog to isiii» ih# I**»#iii|pf4'ii 
oliiiir. Till* flfhoini N#!*’ »fiy« lh»t hy UNp litti# Mr, Tllnli 
nm%tt ih# |il»tfiirtii nwl nlwnoi hi Irtttil nf Ih# |’fp»k|ptii, lh«* m*i|ipii 
of Mw oliw^loft «f Iff. tilio®p|m«l liispti hy no t»t#ro|ipiiiilPg 

wnjorilf ; n»4 Hr. tlho»p Itphig litninlhoi In iIip IVfs«i«l#ti|i«(l plinir 
foit4 »#i4 pmkinffmi n|i|4n4i®p» Iin4 rlnpfi In hogiii til# 

ml tot«i if il iilmoi ««i oooW rmly hmm Iwn rfoop 

in n itltomtiilf liwrrWI iimoopr with n ppi iiiirpnii# in Ifirli 

Mf, ®iiii til ©f hi# rlttlil It .# 44 r«w» llii» iliMpg'iiio* #♦ 4 onot# mm 

M l«i lii# ii.iiiiii,l pr#o#- 

iiiPi Mf, iltifl f#wi Iwiipdl t# iro«oiiii<» Mr. Tllnlt* iir if h# «•«» 
•l4«Pii ^ ®il of ©riior^ 4#olir# II #« puhllrlr* mm4 l# 

Mil f«p 1 uhmw ef hii«4ii It fit©ttr of or ifi-iiliil ih# iii©ii*io. ftiii 
ilii wm its# i mt wm' ilm iif # !•« 

wiooiit iiilitoil fit ft |r#l0ftp4 fip|4«itii« n# A« 

Hr* Tiliill if m lAft h« pt«it#4 •ith nhtiili mf 

ilttfpifiit f««tt m MiMhftfi if ll« IliiMflloii r<iwtitt|l#« »fi 
»«4^l iff ftfft# Milw If %' 

Mr# TIlifc Iftitotti Mi rfflil tf Iho 

mi Itli ». ditifti wli#ii Mi iiiliiiwfliA Urn lifirltf#* 

1^1 hft WM ff^pilf iMii» Mr* Miilfl Mili Itel h# hai 

wiW Mr* 1 Rlftk*i #11 #1 tfitf te whteh Mr. Tiiifc 

Ute ntlBf^ it ftftf, WM wtm§ Mr. ^ m 
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right to app6ii.l to th© delegates on the same. By this time there 
wan a general uproar in the pandal, the Moderates shouting at 
Mr. Tilak and asking him to sit down and the Nationalists 
demanding that he should be heard. At this stage Dr. Ghose and 
Mr. MaiVI said that Mr, Tilak should be removed from the plat- 
farm ; and a young gentleman, holding the important office of a 
Seorefcary to the Reception Committee, touched Mr. Tilak’a 
p««on with a view to carry out the Chairman’s order. Mr. Tilak 
pMilied tho gentleman aside and again asserted his right of being 
heard, clecdaring that he would not leave the platform unless 
bodily removed. Mr. Gokhale seems to have here asked the 
abav# mentioned gentleman not to touch Mr. Tilak’s person. But 
Ihfire were othors who were seen threatening an assault on his 
mrmn though he wan calmly standing on the'platform facing tho 
oftlegatoa with his arms folded over his chest. 

It WRH^ during this confusion that a shoe hurled on to the 
|datrorni hit Bir P. M. Mehta on the side of the face after touch- 
ing Balm Burendnnath Bannerji, both of whom were sitting with¬ 
in a yard of Mr. Tilak on the other side of the table. Chairs were 
now w'fm being lifted to be thrown at Mr. Tilak by persons on 
and below the platform, and some of tho Nationalists, therefore, 
runlied on to the platform to his rescue. Dr, Ghose in the 
meanwhile twice attempted to read his address, but was 
ato|i|ied by crios of no, no,’' from all sides in the pandal, 
and the confusion became still worse. It must be stated that 
tho Burst Ttoception Committee, composed of Moderates, 
bid madfl armngcmentK tho previous night to dismiss the 
Volunioors and to hireBoArersor Mahomedan goondas 
for the day. Thewo with lathis wore stationed at various places in 
the pandai and their prefience was detected and protested against 
by the Nationalist Delegafes before the commencement of the 
Congreus proceedings of the day. But though one or two were 
romovtcl frorntthe pandal, tho rei^t who remained therein now took 
part in the souMa on behalf of their masters. It was found im- 
|iai»iihlfi to nrrmt the progress of disorder and proceedings were 
tlwn iiiwpcinded Binf> dff .; and the Congress officials retired in 
fiiinfiiMion to t t 4 *nt behind the pandal. The police, who seem to 
Imve betn long rt*ady under a requisition, now entered into and 
#v#»tujilly cleared the pandal; while the Nationalist Delegates 
who Imd gone to the platform safely escorted Mr. Tilak to an 
atljciltiliig limfc, It remains to be mentioned that copies of an 
liiftaiiimatory leaflet In Gujrathi asking the Gujrathi people to rise 
sgaifiKt Mr, *Tilak wort largely distributed in tho pandal before the 
otwmittcuroint of the day’s proceedings. 

II would bo «efn from the above account that the statement 
l» lb# oiloiftl note to the eflfeot that Dr. Ghose was eleoted Presi- 
lotid and prolonged applause before Mr. Tilak appeared 
#» lb« plalform, and that Mr. Tilak wanted to move an adjourn- 
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nf nr** pnbr«5i|f sn!ii|iB%4siig #ii4 tittf/r.iml.. 

Wii ■»l tin flpfii#.»fliw|* liv fif #>? ii<l|'-uirfi« 

mii'fit llip of t.h*» n$ %hv ill wtsior t# 

ll'Hi fhlfi*fit»nr'pm hf m f f nf 

iipl»g*i#« fr«tti Itoili W|ioih«>r ltii% m iwilpr iir 

«llipr»i »«4 Mr, liwl ik nglii lo i#» tiin 4*1#* 

gulp* iiitil It WM ihin p#|fi»r>ion<»nf'iM» |.h«| ip«i Sit Malfi *#i4 Inn 

t«l ||»*t.|l|' 1t«4|.«| l||i ill# lis»?.inP«8a wa.h«ii| 

H rf»|ilf Ifi Mr, *»r r'alilni? |ii« 

|| w»« if Ifipk lit tlm iri|ri^*.|i»«i i^» Mr 'riUk r»f |||» 

Hgllt «f It1l1tl|||^ mn A|i 4 i| » 

llwi‘ip»i'li. fpr |l>»> ii>l lli«» r«w*liiiino |j«» i|*y 

iwiflip tif iiiiiiiili#r« pf iii» wmf* fp#* 

puftnllilit, TliP »l|r«l Irpiri'ipg gitmn ht |Jw Ip Mr, 

■Min'# iitlr# If mill Pin III# pp# iip 4 lIrP oiropliiiiirttt t4 ih# ipfUtii* 

llti-lcfjf I#-#Hi*I mill ihmh^tXng **t ih# «»n lli* p|t’pr, fsir|||#r 

prftt# IliEl If llitr» |irp‘iifr*pi#i»w‘'pl mttf f«f i|i<p |iitr.* 

»*» mt PfituMPi II fiiir in lli# it m§>* m% lliw |**fI pI Hi# 

ii#4#riil#i IIpI for ymlt* ptpf-f 

ftf Mf* 'Tlllllt*ll l##4ng, #*f f iiml t»t n l*rgp 

»ft|#rily Mi of Pruniiiitil nfl^rvi^rila 

•iriMlii.l 3 f uni nnuplitiiniMy. lint Hr. I Hip## #«r npy «ilr#r 

Ccii>itnp*»i willing Ip iMtfnlljf tli# hmm»m 

it Mr. HmlnMIiikl Kn^rnll ili lm»l fmt, 

Hr* lliPiigli tiPi#Hr»rpil In ilt# Cmn^nm* 

t»ii |jy ihli IIWII |mHli«ili«i4 in Hi# |:i#i|p#r». nni 

Initgrnm# fmtn Cniniiltn rnunhni In %hp alinwpi ilimi li# 

iini tniin m nlfnntiit# iHtiinli ri'ii lii# |»iirl|f 

Ttoii mliii I# Hit untrinllM In Itm Knllonnllnt pntiift Hinl ttnnltii* 
fetil illnifc-linn wm nnl niitii m h tii liop*# «f rftoniisH.ln-* 

Um^ irijnl Mnllliil ClImM nf Hu Mr, il Mnilrii «f 

■Klfc|iliilil» Mf. €. C%tll«f|l nf fMJtettlHi Mi llntliiiitn l#nl 
imm Irtti lliMr hm% I# Wng tl»iil« rnwtpt#* 
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Thii litter ww taken by the gentlemen to whom it was ad- 
driined to the Moderate leaders but no eompromipe was arrived at 
m. the Moderates were all along bent iipon the retrogression of 
%h% Congreii at any cost, A Convention of the Mocieratos was, 
thirefoi^ held in the pat)dal the next day where Nationalists were 
not allowed to go even when some of them were ready and offered 
lo iign the deolaration required. On the other hand, those who did 
not wish to go baek from the position taken up at the Caleutta 
Congress and honestly desired to work further on the same lines 
mat in a separate place the same evening to consider what steps 
might be taken to continues the work of the Oongrei?s in future. 
Thill ended the proceedings of the 2ilrd Indian National Cor gress; 
and we leave it to the public to jud.ge of the conduct of the two 
parties in this affair from the statement of facts herein before 
given* 


BiriuT, 1 

•» iho7. r 


*Uit December, 


B. G. TiLAit. 

G. 8 . IChapabbe. 
Ababinbo Ghosb. 

H, Mbkerjee. 

B. C. Chaxtbbjee. 


Appmdix to the Extremista^ Veraion, 
How They Wanted To Go Back. 
The CoNciEEss Ibbab, 


Al the Caloutta Congress, 
tindtr Ihi preiidantship of Mr. 
Dadahhai Naorojee, it was re- 
iolwd ttiitthi goal of the Con- 

? |r#«s ihottld be Swarsj on the 
lne« of tb« Self-governing 
British Colohies, and this goal 
waiaowptid by all Moderates 
and Hatlonalliti without a single 
dlii»«iitl«nt voice* The resolu- 
llfm on 8 «lf«Cl 0 Virnment passed 
li a* Mows 

** i«l/*0ov«mmsnl:-—This 
Coiigr^i i« of opinion that the 
•filiim of Clovtrament obtaining 
itt Self-Governing British 
Coloii.i« shooM be extended to 
India and tha^ as steps leading 
lo il, nrg#i that the following 
ahotild hi immediately 
oni** (Here followed 
i^alttlaferatlve reforms 


The Congress Reception Com¬ 
mittee at Surat did not publish 
the draft Resolution till the 
commencement of the Congress 
Eeseions*, but a Draft Constitu¬ 
tion of the Congress, prepared 
by the Hon’bls Mr. Qokhale, 
was published a day or two 
earlier. In this draft the goal 
of the Congress was dehued as 
follows:— 

“The Indian National Cong¬ 
ress has for its ultimate goal 
the attainment by Iridi% of 
Self-Government similar to that 
enjoyed by other members of 
the British Empire and a parti¬ 
cipation by her in the privileges 
and responsibiUties of the 
Empire on e(|ual terms with the 
other members; and il seeks to 
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niltArr^ Iiiwri»r4<i l|ii« fMil tiy 

•Ifirll? »■«*»-liy 

*Ih->**| m rfifuttn 

fif |h«» inf »f|» 

tfijtisftlriilson, jn^>«| Ilf iitmifilitig 
n%U4in*^\ |itilili« 

«!|>'.rtt «r4 ifii|*Tofifif ill# rfsfuli* 
liiii* III# nf III# iHUfiiilp. "* 

't’hiiMi# ill# f©f#-9 

of lliip i V»«gf 

rtiil I 

” J^\\ 3‘. I'o ^#11(1 
r*r«Nr!4 ni It.n I‘r>tigri»«« 

W #iniit!p«l In TOpiii^. 

Kfsr» fif m |l|«|fir| C!«pffp«it 

•* III# *|p|p. 

i«» ll»# !%»pgrp«,«( •Imll lw» 

l»K! |'*f **»!liriHii| «|flifi r*S«t|» 
rip| tC«nmipl|l4Wi r»fsl|, 

, I| fll ttlif# ti# limt tl># 

It* pnntrisrt IIip C^th^rp## » ftftiinit#! luln # *«(P4ipf%iil 

isuifrir.pnt, Tlip gnul nf t*n II*# #»i flw 

%» ln^sl w## fn l»« ii|* . ##i*l in 

Ht'lf nimiliir f<i lliikl pi* jpf r-il hf p|h#r f#®! 

fiwwisiiiHtf i»f li#i> lit»|s®ls 'tC»ii|»li‘«» Wim i# Iw iit>l 

fl|i M lli# tiilimtfl# ilinl it ‘rnmm Im I*#. 

cittn.itii|prf.'il »ji tiiil Ilf |l»# |*iil# r»f |iriiptip|il lli# •«»» tlnw 

III lijf Hir in bl* lnl#rt|pi* usillli lli« 

t 0 rr#i«|itiiiii»nl mf Hi# imliliiiliiiil in t|i# «f 

III# Tim€M il#l#4 iltitli iW, 11®# tlniilil# Mr. Ii»liiiiil# 

»iiil « nil## hU «tt# frwit Ilia nwi# nanwi#'. Tlia r#/ffr'fi* mi 
il# tUltH#! tiittlftiilmllaa* mmi ##1 n?iiii#iii 

Will b| m >1 iff til, W'm I# ba Ilia ©li|#Pt mt Mi# 

CftHfimi i«#w4liijf| I# ltii« tanfitlliilifiii; m4 fiiti^nr #« »li» 
ili ii«l Miii fitw mm4^ wnii to b# # mf pr«»iiia|iil 

m ilwtoltl ttiimltoMi m ataii » l« lii* C*#airMt 

nitor ttMi wiw Ml# altiaf ftultir# of r«4r#||riw#l«ii, wblci iir 
F* II* litlito •»! Wi pyrlf mmi^d to ##frf iiiil itii# |t#f il • n*!# 
fl«i» lilt Sii«4 It M tottt to#l lb« oW ra#fiitiil## mm ^If 

Wit siiltaMftttiiMf I# tot firmfl pubilttoi 

ottif iiftor tot of to# Cotinwit ifNiNito*. Iltii to# 

JDftfl CooiUtoMoii wm »tt«r ' 

iirtmii MovtMWf* 

Tbt Cttootoi ItMitM## m >41 to# %]mi% UmlttMiio 
totiwttei mm m mio^I wm m 

felbWf i j— f^'Ht J-* 


$neh m 

lir»ii» ill Kf»i<i»tul i»»<l Ifvls-i, t#- 

ff»rf ;'5 pf «ii 4 

tir# fniippil, null «f LprnI ##4 
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Tha Cougresa aooorda its most 
cordial iupport to tho iSwadeahi 
Mowmotttaod oalls upon the 
people of the oouotry to labour 
for its suooais by making earnest 
and iuitaloed ei^orts to promote 
the growth of indigenous indus- 
lri», and to stimulato the pro- 
diwtion of indigenous articles 
by them preference over 

Imported commodities oven at 
iome saorldce.” 


“This Congress Faceords its 
moat cordial support to the 
Swadeshi Movement, and calls 
upon the people of the country 
to labour for its success by 
earnest and sustained efforts to 
promote the growth of indigen¬ 
ous industries and stimulate the 
consumption of indigenous 
articles by giving them prefer¬ 
ence, where possible, over im¬ 
ported commodities.'* 


BimMrkH Last year the words “ even at some sacrifice ” 
wore mtroduced at the end after groat discussion and as a eom- 
promma botwetm the two parties. The Hon. Mr. Gokhale or Sir 
P, M. Mehta now wanted to have these words expunged, converting 
the old resolution into a mere appeal for preference for the 
indigenous over imported goods, 

BOYCOTT MOVBMBNT. 


The CaUitta Resolution was 
an follows ; — 

** Having regard to the fact 
that the people of this country 
have little or no voice in its 
idmlnlitratlon and that their 
rtprosimtationi to Government 
do not receive due considera¬ 
tion, lliii Congress Is of opinion 
that the Boycott Movement in- 
aiignraltd in Bengal by way of 
protmit against partition of 
that province- was and is 
liigitimafce.” 

|frmari^iii»“«Thi« subject was not included in the list of sub- 
jiwta inihliihed at first but seems to have been subsequently inserted 
in thi Draft Eiaolutionii, when the first omission in the list 
wa« itvetiily noticed in the press. The words Boycott Movement 
In the old Resolution have however, been changed into Boycott' 
&f fmdgn go&d$» 

National Ebxjoatxon, 


The proposed Resolution at 
Surat was: — 

“ Having regard to the] fact 
that the people of the country 
have little or no voice in its 
administration and chat their 
representatives to the Govern¬ 
ment do not receive due con¬ 
sideration, this Congress is of 
opinion that the boycott of 
foreign goods resorted to in 
Bengal by way of protest 
against the partition of that 
Province was and is legitimate.” 


Tbs Caleiilla Rwolution was 
u followa r— 


The proposed resolution at 
Surat runs thus 


«lo tb« opinion o! thin Con- “In the opinion of this Con- 
gtwmt lb* Him hw *mved f or the gress the time has amved for the 
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*11 ll»#> 

#.ii!»f l^r •ill i4»| .*.||> np it>«- 

III 'X *|iio'ii«st^ I't hn*^? i.«»« l«f l»rf»ll$ 

« ■. ■* ^»^'4 # 

pit''■ *<0 ' »■< "4 r.i*|r nf i*^3^ 

T|B« .- 1 )^ 

||»»j » » <ii«».f*slW#>»i|.« |hi0 

ti f n- fjnr'. »in4®r 

”* p*i X 

mr I 

|ii*l if ii»*.lr»4, 


|3siiw%l»l# #11 rtt#r |li.» «fi--.ii^lrf 

l<fi l.iiifc* I||S l||.;» r| .«ii*4t|i||,|| 

pf X#li.*>(rnfci imw Iwil^ 

w?f« #«4 Ifirla %f^t| #f'gf||i4*fi 

|i «*p. I »iSiP r # f f, fir iiI 

r*l^>.?iil |#i llvip |«s|Si||'^. 

4fi#<hi# mi lt%-» ''•^iittlf't 


*rii« ^h*ngin i« tnmmn-''-h m lli«. •»rf4 

Af|«l 5>i».4®r r.#*#|ir.fs| "' |f| |||g 

#»♦' '* rvop|f«\| *’■ f|>r» t|is-^.«l t.#t»| in llllf 

t" ** Afi *.| 1 l€|®'|>«^'|«l»t»l ®t*» 4 n ** .|,|o*.« |l«| %|| 


ic.r.r. 


HI' Mr QoktmlA tod th« Extremistt' Vprtioo 


l*|if» |*titf#>miii| i»f wl'tiil p*"!i*nirfw| *.| Ilntnl, Ki|||«.|i wimi 

iiHiifH «,tu»*it h#® |%«t |» 44 l*U®t 4!&4 III# full fif 

tctiw f»l m0 gnil |i|.f,|M^ 

Willi I'liiir |#nr'on**i**ii^ I Mtpulil |{|i«» lu tlglil Ifi irt»#|iiiifiii|.«, 

I «•%« '* || r.|*»i||f|| Iiff'i 4 ,#ig «54 1 * 1 ' 111 # 

11 #. Iliifelml® to «#l top !« Itf, 

II ii mk. ...* 
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I Am <iharged with ** brushing aside the proposal for the 
nommatlon of Lala Lajpat Itai *’ on the ground that “ ^’■0 cannot 
AUofd to flont the Government at this stage. The aixthorities would 
throttle mtr movement in no time.” This unsorupulous distortion 
of «tr»f from a private conversation, taken apart from 

their cicinleit, has now been pushed to such lengths that it is neees- 
PMf lo pul amd© the feeding of delicacy that has hitherto restrained 
mi Iw the matter. The conversation was with two Extremist gentle¬ 
men of Suntfe with whom T discussed the situation at some length 
pvkf to the meeting of the Iteception Committee on the 24^ 
Movfimhir. I pointed out to those gentlemen the unwisdom of 
bringing forward Lsla Lajpat lUVn name for the Presidentship of 
the CongreMS^ and this 1 did on three grounds:— 

Fir«t, that with only a month at disposal of the Reception 
Committoe f«)r making arrangements which, in other places, had 
taken at loiwt threti to four inonthH, any division among the work- 
mn at Hnrat was most undoHirablo as it was sure to hamper the 
progrriis of their work* 

Heeandiy, that there was absolutely no chance of their carrying 
their |irop«m^l about Lala Lajpat Eai, their strength being only five 
or i>n% of about two hundred, who were expected to attend that 
afteri»oori*M mooting, and that the rejection of Mr. Lala LajputRai’s 
name would only he a painful and wanton humiliation for him, and 
thirdly and lasliy, that though Lala Lajpat Kai had been 
pfritonatly rentorod to freedom, the larger question of principle 
Itifolfid in his diporatlow had yet to be fought out, and it would 
hi«l b# fought out by keeping up the feeling of the country united 
mmi Inlwt Miind him, and that this feeling was sure to be divided 
If out ieotlon of the Congress tried to run him as a party candi¬ 
dal#* f iitife pointed out that there were other ways in which we 
oowld all honour Mr, Lajpat Rai, and then I added, “ if your object 
i« simply to fiout the Government, I can understand your 
To this one of the two gentlemen said, '■* Yes, even if 
wo flti nothing else, we want to show that we are prepared to flout 
the Cliivernraent.” I thereupon said, “ I don’t believe in such 
llmtfeittg. The Congress must, of course, express its condemnation 
rtf iloternmotit measures when necessary, hut it has other import- 
Mil work to do* We cannot do without the help and co-operarioh 
«f Clovtrtimefit in many matters at our present stage/’ The 
imnttriatlon then turned to what our goal should be, and what the 
Cfiftfreti ihmdd try to' do. And the gentleman in question—» 
mM who had only recently returned from England,—urged 
m m§ lili flew that tee Congress should work for absolute inde- 
Mi imt it should try to teach the people of the country 
to Wte te« prf««t foreign Government as much as possible,, Tt 
mm ill »pl| to Ibis teat I said, “ you do not realise tee ■ enermoua 
rtwrfi of pewet behind the Government If tee Confess, 'Were 
to 4e t«|tetoi iuoh m you suggest, tee Government will have no 
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AneM’ix «. 


iiWfiillly III llifolllllit II in flwn '* tl if «iii uf ti«n 

lli#i %hm «lnr* wlimfi Num* |■»«w9fl k«*|4 Inf «r»f»p 

|til«l «itll » llilii*lfi »4 l»i|* |wwpi.| r*-ii»r-r^'|#j^| 

rnmrm hIkwI Ipmui^Iib IIip %)»«■»t» 

3. ” Tlin flnii. Hr. nnlfii's^ llrrt.»|iiioft 

C'eHHtnlllP# »t Ifn hpH pn llm® v’llfx S l-WifT, fnr 

noiiilii'iilliig Il'iP l■•rft•i4»■fll lt-i# m>*fh n* I?*© ||«#rtli|<. 

|l»»i III** C»ti^f •*••.*“* 

Thlil li ll»l wiw» am 

.m lllf* tll<n!4illg «f I 4l;Kixt4 lb# 

lMlgi«fil#i|| »f i1h^>#s4f|i(prr^ iftbnif I ^pn% %4» lli'a(.mb#| Itfpwi I 

WW imtmmm4 bf nnn ml lb® »©« af Ib© - 

l#n, Hr. lh%% ii>** 

|« mIi pi# In iiii4#fl#ki» lli# 4f#f5s*iic **f tho i«j 

b# lnii b#fer« III# | «## Ihs^k \%n\m |ite*#®4 

wllb ©lll»r w«rll* m I Ib-il tb» «lr«f!| S>b*:».4i4, hi lb# 

illll iniiyillti#, ll# |Nr#p^ ||| Pilbisf Mr. .M#»inlib*i b-tn>,#c|f r.t bf- 

Mi «»ll«!iiiii I Hr. ini lb«il I nnnbl IIm*# tii®#n np 

If Ilr. ili#ilil wml# l*ii>«.|i #l mwmt In «#? iii.iki b# 

««tllil P#l ilttiinfluli# Itoi «t#fb init It# Iiii4 #«i lint# 'Ut. %biir»«iii|iii| 
m III# iii#|#riii4 t»f lb» llf»#«|ti . 

tiiil It# #r#« m lli#l b» l«» r.-4*il4 

ilf# liw# I# III# iirtfilniil wrnrlt nf |if#|tiififig |b# ##4 nt 

li#l ibniil Hi# b# I#I4 t»# Hi#! I imv# l«» 4# 

lb« wbM# wnrli m ilml 

I, Hr. Iltililtil# #f»r Hi# 

«li|lpli#tl # mpf #f III# l>r#ft %n mmf till I’vii 


ifttpiiMi w#fi« nm lilt Hi## #fmil*lii«. ii# ili# |^iii 

l]Ni»*fi^* t ntlllinl Ih# li#i«4ifi|# nt III# ll*«t«i|ii||»## i# Ilii:tiili#|r l*iii 
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propomlx. Now Sup»6 is a small place and its printing resources 
wofe #t|U%l to thos© of Calcutta, Bombay or Madras, and the 
|»re« took a day to give printed copies of the drafts to Mr. 
Gandhi. II was only when I went to the pandal at 2 30 P.M, on 
Ml© Mlh that I learnt from Mr. Gandhi that copies had arrived 
from ih# press, and the first printed copy which I myself saw was 
one wliloh 1 procured from Mr. Gandhi to pass on to Mr. 
Tllak who had just then asked Mr. Malri for a copy. The copies 
Wifi Mailable in good time for the deliberations of the Subjects 
Cwmalllii which, in the usual course, was expected to sit that 
aflifoomi and for whose us© alone the drafts have always been 
prepared# 

Three things must here bo noted. First, though the Draft 
Rfttotutlens hat© in previous years been published beforehand, 
whifiivir there has been time to do so, it is not true that they 
liiif© ntumyn been «o published. Last year, for instance, at Cal- 
oullat »©««« the Draft Beaolutions were not ready till the last 
inlnuti, and thin, In spite of the fact that our Calcutta friends 
had mnnh more time at their disposal than the one month in 
which Surat had to make its preparations.' 


Staondly, never before in the history of the Congress was an 
all#nipt made m at Surat to attach an absurdly exaggerated im- 
to the Draft Resolutions. Everyone knows that these 
drafli hind nobody, and that they are merely material laid before 
SiibjiOtl Commifcte© for it to work upon. I don’t remember a 
aliiili doiiirosi at which the Subjects Committee did not make 
Ittporlant and sometimes even wholesale alterations in the drafts 
plf^ before It by the Iteoeption Committee. The final form in 
whlA Riiolttllons have been submitted to the Congress has 
idwayi been determined by the Subjects Committee and the 
Sttbjtcto Committw alone# 

Thifdly. no Reception Committee has ever in the past merely 
MiprodutrtMl the RMolutlone ot the previous Conpeas on its agenda 
ror «tte Subjeot* Committee. The Calontta Keoeptaon Com- 
K of iMtyW did not merely reproduce the Benarp 
NMointiont, nei»« did the Benarea Committee reproduce th» 
llombay Kwolntloni. Every Reception Committee haa poroised 
tie «wo itidement iw to the wording of the Draft Beaolutiona, and 
^ Bwit Slt^ or thoee who were working for it were 
following riw eetabllehed praotioo when they prepared their 

***6. “While Mr. Malvi wa« reading hia ai^eoh, Mr.Tilek 
got» «ow of the 0«rf‘ Rwolalaone, whioh 
^ottiehea the very evening 

ftewfcMifI ihowing t^at th© reporter of ISTrAnort 

iTm 1 ^ ettOBlted with e oopy “t flay earlier.” Shereport- 

S»BSeT|I!Su oop7ho«» M'. 

It 
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issued a Press Note eonliradieting Mr. Tilak’s statemeafes as wholly 
unfounded. 

But the cry was kept up the whole of the next day, the 
25th. On that day, in tbe afternoon, Lala Lajpat Rai, who was 
going to visit the Extremist Camp, asked me if he might personally 
assure the leaders cn that side that they were under a mis¬ 
apprehension about the resolutions and that they would find them 
all on the agenda paper when it arrived from the press, I readily 
agreed and Lala Lajpat Sai went and gave the assurance. That same 
evening I addresser! anont 200 delegates in the Madras tent of the 
Congress camp, especially for the purpose of removing the mis¬ 
apprehensions and there I not only assured them that the resolu¬ 
tions were all on the agon da paper, but also mentioned the exact 
verbal alterations that had been mads. About 11 p.m. that night 
I met Babu Ashwani Kumar Dufct of Barisal at the President's 
residence, and 1 repeated to him what 1 had told the Madras 
delegates and he expressed hiTn<?elf satisfied. The next day, i.€., 
on the 26th, on going to the pandal as soon as I heard of the copies 
having arrived from the press, I procured and gave one to Mr, 
Tilak as I have mentioned in my last letter. The Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Maia'v iya was sitting by Mr. Tilak at the time and I 
heard it afterwards from him that he asked Mr. Tilak if he was 
satisfied that the resolutions were all there and Mr. Tilak had to 
adipit that it was so. Only the slight verbal alterations that had 
been made would have to lie amended. And now as r^arda the 
wording of the four Resolutions:— 

(a) Taking Self-Government first the Extremists’version says: 
“At the Calcutta Congi-ess, under the Presidentship of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, it was resolved that the goal of the 
Congress should be Swaraj on the lines of Self-Governing 
British Colonies.” This is not accurate. The word Swaraj 
was not used in any of the resolutions of the Congress 
last year though, it was used by Mr. Dadhabhai in his own 
speech. Neither was there any mention of a goal in any of 
last year’s resolutions. What last year’s Congress had done 
was to prefix a preamble about Self-Government to certain 
specific proposals of reform and that preamble was in 
these words:—“This Congress is of opinion that the 
system of government obtaining in the Self-Governing Colonies 
should be extended to India and that, as steps leading to 
it, it urges that the following reforms should be immediately 
carried out.” Now a reference to this year’s draft resolu¬ 
tions will show that the whole of this resolution, preamble 
and all, was reproduced by the Reception Committee on the 
agenda paper with only a slight alteration in one of the clauses 
rendered necessary by the appointment of two Indians to the 
Secretary of State’s Council. Mr. Tilak, however, compares last 
year’s resolution on Self-Government, not with this year’s draft 
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resolution on the same subject, but with the preamble to 9 aM-<*** 
ther draft resolution—that on the eonstitutiju of the Congre^^*' 
and he charges the Eeeeption Committee with “a direct atteml?^ 
to tamper with the ideal of Seif-Govenmeat on the lines of 
Self-Governing Colonies as settled at Calcutta.” ' Now the 
tion of the preamble to the proposed constitution referring to 
Goveromeat was as follows: “ The Indian National Congress 
for its ultimate goal, the attainment by India of Self-Goveri^'* 
ment similar to that enjoyed by other members of the Britidl* 
Empire and a participation by her in the privileges and respon#^'^ 
bilities of the Empire on equal terms wtih the other member0#^ 
This is interpretted by Mr. Tilak as meaning that “ the goal 
Swaraj on the lines of Self-Governing Colonies, as settled 
y ear, was to be given up and in its stead Self-Government similai? 
to that enjoyed by other members (not necessarily self-governing) 
of the British Empire was to be set up as the ultimate goal.” I 
shotdd have thought it incredible that any one with any pr©** 
tention to a knowledge of practical politics could put such 
atroeioua misconstruction on the preamble of the draft consfei-* 
tntion, but for the fact that Mr. Tilak has actually done it, 

■Whoever talks of the form of Government obtaining in 
Crown Colonies or Dependencies of the British Empire as Self^ 
Government? Whoever talks of their participating in the pi*!- 
vileges of the Empire ? However, as soon as Mr. Tilak’s construo^ 
tion was brought to my notice, I at once altered the expression^. 

“ Self-G-overnment enjoyed by other members of the British 
Empire,” to ‘‘Self-Government enjoyed by the Self-Governing 
members of the British Empire”, so as to leave no room for hi© 
ludicrous objection and it be seen that the Convention afterv 
wards used this wording for its creed. In this connection, % 
would like to observe that it is moat curious that Mr, Tilak shoul# 
ub^rge me with a desire to abandon the idea of Self-Government* 
in the British Colonies, being the goal of our aspirations. Eveir 
siaoe I began to take an active interest in the national aifairif 
lilus bae h©€wa a part of my political faith. In the prospectus t)3f 
th© ‘fevanfe of India Society which was started in Junb 
190&, I have mentioned this goal in clear and explicit terms/ 
S^-^kjvCTtiment on the lines of English Colonies, ” the pros- 
pectBS jsayls is our goal.” From the Presidential Chair of the" 
Cougre^ at Benmres in December 1905, I declared the same 
tiling. of the Congress,” I then stated “is that India 

sliould be govOTued in ^e interests of the Indians themselvefit 
that^ in course of time, a form of Government should be 
atiained in ^lis eouhtry similar to what exists in the Self- 
Governing Colomes of the British Empire.” In 1906, in a Paper 
read before the East India A,ssoeiation in London, on ** Self 
India” 1 elaborated the same idea. On the 
hand^ Hr. T^ak; has ndt altvays known his own. mind iil 
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thii maltar. Attev fche Benares CongresR, Mr. Shyamji Krishna- 
VRi'siia deiiouisced me in his Indian Sociologist for my idea of 
Self^Clovernmrnt oti oolonial lines and later on Mr. Tilak follow¬ 
ing Mr. Shyamjrs lead joined in that denanciation in his ^tfsari. 
List year, however, Mr. Tilak veered round to the position that 
llie goal of our politioal works was of equality for the English¬ 
man and the Indian in the British Empire, bub this year again at 
the Bxirimistn’ Conferenco ho coquetted, with the views of the 
Bengal School of Exfci emist politioians and yet it is Mr. Tilak 
who attrihutes to mo a desire to alter the resolution of last 
year on this subject 


{h) Ai regards Bwadeshi, there never was the least intention 
to alter a single word in last year's resolution and it was by a 
Tiiiiri accident that the words, “ even at some sacrifice ” happen¬ 
ed to be left out in the Reception Committee’s drafts. It happen¬ 
ed thill way. The report of the Calcutta Congress was not out 
when tim Jraffc rasolutions were prepared. So for the text of 
kut year’s rcsolutimm I had to rely on a newspaper file. Now, the 
only flic I hud with me eontaining those resolutions was of the 
jouriml ImUa vihii h had published all the resolutions of last 
year In Its issue of Nt Eebruarv 1907. As no change of even a 
word was contemplated in the resolution on Swadeshi, I had got 
onu of my auiistants merely to copy it from the ZncEia and include 
il among the drafts. Unfortunately the text as published in 
/lidla wiMl defootlva and did not contain the words, ^‘evenatgome 
iMrifto#,** as a refemneo to the issue of that journal of 1st Febru¬ 
ary, 1007, will show. 


And the ommission, perfectly unintentional, remained un- 
noliood till the meeting of the informal Conference which followed 
tlie Convention when the words whicH had been left out were at 
onoi restored. It is unnecessary to say that they would have 
hmn ilmilarly restored if the Agenda paper had gone as usual to 
Ihe Bubjioti Committee for consideration. 

(c) In the resolution on Boycott, the only verbal alteration 
made waste iubstltut© tbe words “the boycott of foreign goods 
resorted to in Bengal for the words “ the boycott movement 
lisiuigtirated In Bengal ” and the resolution was placed under 
Partition as the Boycott approved was “by way of protest 
amiiwl the Parlition,’' The change in the wording had been 
rtudofid nofttsiary by the unfair and unjustifiable attempt made 
bf an Ixteamist leader from the Congress platform last year and 
by Mr. Tilak mi others in tbe Press throughout the year to 
oottilrtio Ihi phtMOology employed last year as approving ,w 
boycott of all forma or association with the C-avornBaoiittt. 

lonal Education, the slight alteration 
ioot of improving the phraseotaiy vrith- 
1 anyway. It must be raentiohed hero 
last year on this subject had not been 


(i) In regard to Hal 
niii« wm mlf with %h%6h 
m% alto?lni lb# meaning i 
fenl m woriliig adopted 
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myself guaranteed the passing of the four resoluHozus in tibe a®»roe 
form as last year, there would be no trouble in eouneetioii with 
the President’s election. I pointed out to Mr. Bannerjee how Mr, 

■ Tilak had shifted his ground—how, tUl the previous evening, tJb^ my 
was for an assurance that the four resolutions would be on tihe 
agenda paper and how he now demanded a guaranty tibat th^ 
would be passed in the same form as last year and I said, it is 
outrageous that Mr. Tilak should make such a demand and 
threaten now with trouble. How can any individual tniwtlw with 
any sense of responsibility guarantee what would be done by 
Subjects Committee not yet appointed or by a Congress of sixt^i 
hundred delegates! These men denounce us in one breath for auto¬ 
cracy and, in the next, they ask us to take upon ourselves such an 
impossible responsbility. ” The conversation then ended. Before 
passing away from this point, I would like to contradict Im^ 
in the most emphatic manner possible, the report to which 
such wide currency has been given, that Mr. Tilak tried teee 
times at Surat te see me and that every time I declined to see 
him. There is not a word of truth in this repmrt. Mr. Tilak 
never gave me to understand directly or indirectly that he wanted 
to meet me at Surat. He never wrote to me or sent me word 
with any one to express such a desire. He never came to my 
place and to my knowledge he never tried to meet mo anywhere ^se. 


Only one mere matter in the Exkemists^ Statement ©oncccns 
me personally. It is the version that it gives of wh*tto<A l^aee 
first between Mr. Malvi and Mr. TOidc and betwe^ Br. 
Ghosh and Mr. Tilak, when Mr. !Klak came to the ii^oraito 
move the adjournment of the Congress. This vanrion is in direct 
conflict with the ojBEieial version ^ued immediat^y aS»r 
break-up of the Congress over the signatures of Dr. Ghosh, 
Mr. Malvi, Mr. Wacha, and myself. Now, all four of us had 
heard every word of the conversation that took place between Mr, 
TUak on one side and Mr. Malvi and Dr. Ghexsh on the other. 
On the other hand, though the Extremist version is signed by 
five gentlemen, four of the five were not on the platform and 
could not have heard a syllable of what was said. The confii^ 
between the two versions thus means the word of us ^ 

against the word of Mr. Tilak and there I am content to Mit 
stand. Here I must close and I would do so with one obsery^*^ 
The Reception Committee of Surat had not departed in a-l 
particular from the established practice of the last 
years. It had made its arrangements for .the holding of tlie ti¬ 
gress and for the comfort of the delegates in the usual way. It«« 
prepared the agenda paper for the Subjects Committee in ^ 
usual way. It had selected the President under a sp^l 
adopted by the Congress itself last year. Hai^g iMfie 
preparations in the course of a single month, for whidi ^es 
like Calcutta and Bombay have taken three to four montiis- 
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VERSION CONTRADIC 



^ ll l» wifeh rnlnot'.wnoe that I take np my pen to 

writ** fill ait fwflntj tlti^ tragical aatin'o of which cannot be felt more 
»rnitii||' Ilf aiiy oric than by fc)iio*,e who ioi* the twenty years 
i»«f| Irntp h/'cii hcivAl'in-^ thcit beat energies to the one great 
which gave hope of a better future, and who 
» ti‘'k to it when t^’c? loaders of the newly arisen new 

l^riv wi^rn trviog to siah it by ridiculo, misrepresentation and 
jmio nor, Iluvtiig hcoo an nyn-witiaeRH of all that happened on the 
iwn imimm'nhh* the 2lh,h and the27fch of December, I thought 
liiti, tlf»|i|nt\4bh*, di*igraf*cfu!i and utterly unworthy of gentlemen 
m wore, oven those who had so far forgotten 

whul iHvr d to thcmHchcH, to the country and to posterity as 
In d in rowdyrnm and open violence, would, despite 

ftarlf pits'doiift, Httuilt f.h'i iml facts and express their sorrow for 
llm grief on» ub^l dic^^ committed by them. It is therefore humiiiat- 
iiifl nay, «h^' f u ding to ccc that men of education and position, who 
bo regarded m tTprf Hmit?t.tivcH, hat*o shown an open disregard 
fnr Irulb whhdi augurs tU for the progress of our motherland. 
%Vbatf*vpr nmm for misapprchcrtsion thor© might have been as to 
Ibw iiiiiwllcma and plans of the Bombay leaders and whatever scope 
onn Of Iwn nnlntnntlonal anti or omissions might have afforded for 
oriyointit there ennld b# those who would not wilfully disregard 
tb» ttidine# of Ibeif itntii. Ho doubt the whole rowdyism, un- 
spiinily MUiibhlii and fmort to sticks and physical violence, which 
dtigwwdf }««l iftislon of the Conartss, was due to the Kxtre- 
miato iial lh« lor the/rocas lies upon the lead¬ 

en «f parly, It app'tars that Mr. G. Bubrsmania Iyer has 
wfllfewi In Hit Hindu i’featlng that he has modified thp views which 
1m iii ittil tiprasiod, I have not teen the latter, b*-1, if the criti- 
«l«» wiloh Ihi Mn Pntkmh makes on it is well oased, I must 
«if II ii enrioiii If Mr. Iyer throws on the Moderates any responsi- 
Wllly for thi disorderly soenes of the and the attack of the 
^Ih. lit waa silling next to me on the first day and when the 
iln of nrlf«, ihonis and unpitfliamentary terms was raised against 
Mr* ioreniratialh Baniriet by some Nagpurians, Berarees and 
Madfwili, ho very angry and exclaimed excitedly; “ This is 

woiil 4tPir»ooful|«Oil ihamtfuh This is all due to Tilak and' Kha-' 
wm§%,. aft wtpontihli for all this ” He further said to me 
If Ml d»l«i of your Contral Provinces. Hagpur has brought 
o» Co»ir«ii.^ I felt the taunt and replied sharply, 
must admit, sorrowfully trwe^so 
Of mf pfofinwi wi ooawnti i but are there not 8 or ID- Madrasid 
ifitiift ifiw wifaflhan they f* On the 27bh, he waS', again, not 
fiwr fro»i »♦ si»i taw all Ih# Inoidents and when weiU'et again 
h® tty^sw lyhe whole bliune on those samo 









ktrmmx II. 
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Ilrt hnth lli-ft «»»r« tr4f|«l«rilf mii4», 

fill lll» 4si1l «, I 1WW-'*n«l4f%t4r-J «#*9r^f v.! '■ *»■.■ r I't .ip. 

nilflit «n«l S •I'i ^h‘%% %|r. *1. - f , «r • ■ nf^ 

|0%4f*r lill I#|4» I‘'i4rv«n»| «f |J># 

Kfprj' wlii’i |.h« |0 ^j 6| f^of t- -!! ?t5-l■'r■?;’|■'’■|., 

ififlf «t ilisl in ihm t«ano4 t?v*!«r ®luf»<i 

liiript ©if fir, f *in»l tVArl-n mn 4 I H 

IfllP. It m fifiw ^-#*11 ifeir.»-«rir| Hnm f.'f-p «i /v«s r .*»?•«# .a*'*! 

Iliilt II wnt *1 !Hir I*', %t. If «# « taii.'kr-i*| !■« 

llml il wmm h% “Sif Tilik^ |l |).r.. ^fr.4 i,i .,1?--. i««liir»un|-,f 

nf |lii#flri«|t flf W';|4SHP**'*'-« U»#i Ijrreii hn p^t in i *'»*'* n% 

lCf||fpfil*t|9 iitn(l llml Ih0r*^<’»i^ tk nnmlmf r^f #> if'<r ■» r-f'lf-al 

FfUtlHf*## mill IWn^** r»f Wflhl*|f?l nrt-m tfcsfr r Sif»-?? «# if #*.ffti» 

fliilwn, l« iltp ll'lir-stt 

Mf. Tii#ii wim »nrrwi#»«l«4 »r«f« than Ml r*f 

llfll folliiwnrn mmmi ttllh IhfNiw htih'^e*. l#iS «5#».iii!»i f..? fU-!«■ g*'‘i*-* nr 

ttHfl fiallfim In nurrt ml^wl ^ llfl« f%^-l !hr.’«*t# « hir|4 



mm nubinit i«wMr 4 « 8 tr I*. M. MitblM. wbw mm i .fcw. «.it 




















IV. EXTREMIST^ VERSION CONTRADICTED. lix 

credit that he sent rae word “ begging ” me to leave the prominent 
seat I occupied on the platform. The word never reached me 
and even if it had I would not have left my place. All the same 
the fact is significant. Then again scan the list of Nagpur dele¬ 
gates and their occupations and literary qualifications. Not that 
the educated graduates were behind the uneducated rowdies in^ 
creating disturbances. But the extraordinary advent of the un¬ 
ruly element leaves little room for doubt that the whole disturb¬ 
ance had been planned, organised and deliberately brought 
about. 

To me it is small comfort that hooliganism was shown bjr 
Extremists and not by Moderates, and I would not have written a 
word for publication in regard to these disgraceful performances, 
but for the monstrous lies that are studiously being circulated by 
the foolish, misguided sinners and their culpable and designing 
leaders. Rowdyism and violence are bad enough but to add wick¬ 
ed untruthfulness to it is infamous. The facts are all plain and 
lie on the surface and if people would only drive away the cloud of 
dust which the breakers of the peace purposely raise in order to* 
conceal the real issues, there would be little room for doubt as to 
where the guilt lies. 

The campaign of vilification of the Moderate party was com¬ 
menced in the first fortnight of January last by Mr. Tifek^ 
Allahabad where the people and especially the young were 

exhorted to pulldown their leaders and the high ideal was impress¬ 
ed upon them that morality had no place in politics. Mr. Eha- 
parde followed in a few days by a most oiitarageous speech at 
Nagpur in which the Moderate leaders were called “infamous/' 

“ the most debased of human kind,” ete„ and the h^emity of men 
who ventured to hold views different from those of Oje^New 
School” was questioned. In about 4 weeks more came the meet¬ 
ing at Nagpur for the formation of the working Committee 
when a respected old C. P. leader of ^ years of age 
with a shoe burning powder was smit in a letter to the President 
of the meeting. Dr. Gour, and threatening letters were sent to some 
other prominent men. Simultaneously with this and four mon&s 
after this, the K-escuri at Poona and the I}esha$€WCiJc at Nagpur 
carried on a regular crusade against those members of the Moderat^ 
party whose o^positaon to Mr. Tllak’s Presidentship was f^^ 
by them. Week after week and month after month men like Mr.^ 
Gokhale became the subjects of the foulest eaJiimnies an^mbsfe 
wanton perversions of truth. It would be well if the^arfo^s^in 
these papOTS and others of that school are translated for 

word so that the whole Indian world might know how Itrw have 
fallen those feom whom much was expected. It if dispmtogto 
see the literwjy and moral garbage on whicb the new genmratjon of 

Maharashtra is sought to be brought up. 
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Till* Xl^»4 »l M•.§»«? (wlil#l< ^^nf* 

lli^ .iiii*f>''?i| o5ii*|.iriMi •firil »*i4 fwl hj %kmm 

%tril 4 iig'«l *tP w»»ll linfiwii. Thm rowif i«i» wisinw |^ 

hmll, life |ipP'»rr%rt^«4 «»ni»i4# <iii4 mmim t^*.#i #11 |fc# 

*'i0enn%0fw man wliil#- 

#»i 4 4 «»f«ii 4#4 III# ii#f#l-«i»|»fii#»t* 

df |ii» •* sViiir iniril “j iiii#4 »i#t ti# 

Tlipfl i>itiiif» l-lii* Ati4ii4i# r<ifi^r##« C-r»mtni,tl#wB’ii l« 

wIiIpIi r»fii*ail Iff ll<i»’««i‘« •##§ l#» * llt»f* 

iyb» r^mnptmmm |li«»f h#«l nf fail# Im-tlfi 

|irptl«si#lt* ill# rp#«hili'Hi nffitiwl #1 lift lli» wpiiii# 

pf III# 4f»4 lhp$% |«>iUif*‘#4 III'* 

if#fiiiifi«iti« »itil liitiP'r «»|tsfc#li« -«i#t H^r V H. Mf ii«4 

III# fliif#t |>i(*«|il#j III# wmiH fttil |« #t##i 

III# ulr##! itrmwliir-ii, t|t|#«#rip#.# I# ti« |.li#l lit# 

mill iiifi»iii 1%#! »« 

wntilil b« •|iir«i«l Ki #1 iiii|i«i##ilil#. 

m «ll®iiiillf I# I# i«# «Tr##lo4 li| Mr. 

t#ll||Mi| ^*11 #^11111# ilg*ift-l| 1*1# wluliwi. Er## h» 

4isi*ilt«ly nail «|i««l|r fisit liit fti*#! lli# «|f#fii|ii t# |tf#f#til 

Hr, III# #ii#lr I# |i#f##t#r«4 in ♦##! 

piirri#4 #iii, Finding tll•l Hr, IjiiJpwiI lliil w#iil4 nt-il 

Itltniiitlf III It# Wild# # talufMiw |gp i« it»ii| lpt»i»WI m4 






































V, IISNOjII, fhotest. 


Ixi 


IIlh» 0 ti#t on SwurajyA” ‘*Bwado«hi,” Boycott,’* 
mil Huliemil And yot tho row was made, carried on 

mml |»rilil#4 iit and not thi least efforts made to check it. It is 
ilolitittipg to Ihi ignoble taotics and diKhouourable methods 
by III! |■^MMdifa of the rowdies, and the lies that ware 
iwfuwl^ and busily spread, even after oontradiotiois, bo as to 
ormli pw|itillo« if aittiit the Moderates in general and Mr. Gokhale 
In parlioiilar. 

flit# wiinl and I ihall oonolutl© thi« already too long oom- 
«ti»iiiatlo«, Wbal is said in the Manifesto issued bv the Extra* 
fnim or by Ibeir Tory impartial *’ friend and ally Baba 

Koliial CIboab, it aufffnltnt to prote the main oharge that these 
lpNKi|it« wanted to Impoin their will upon the Moderates who form* 
a 4 IliMi niajoflly and if that omild not be done to create an uproar 
iMftd te reaorl lo the use of foron, I'hey only acted te obedtonco 
In a telegram whiob had hnen reoelre*d from their headquarters 
al Calinitte: Wow up if erery thing eke fails ” 

Jmnumr^ mi. I E* N. MODHOLKAE. 


BENGAL PaOTEST, 


After te« rowdyism of Ih# ffrsi day, the Bongat delegates met 
al liwiidow in Ihi tfonlng, when the following ftesohition 
w»i on iio molten of Mr* Oipiiarayan Bfngh of Shagalpur:-- 
» W% ttm ondoriliood dtteiates of tJnlted Bengal, deeply 
rof^el Ibt oftMiffity domonstratlon made at the Congrois Pandal 
lo4ay, when Bahn Sawmiranath Beoerjte was seconding tho 
iwiololteti proposing the oltoMon of the Honourable Dr. Bash 
Eiliarl Clhoih, mi mf lhal wt entirely dlssooiate ourselves from 
Ibal were inllly of iuoh demanskation and irregular 

Omimm. 

I. framallii Math Baatrji. 

*i. lirdar Iltiksh,. 

It H, C* Howiorjit, 
iPfIfatalli 

fi, Mttjlbiir ttehmafi* 
a iiidlilr Ohanira lanifJL 
P, Chaiidharl* 
a .l^j Chaodia Chandra, 
a J* Clhoiab 
Ilf. Ilhttwindm Hath liwu* 
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13. Krishna Kumar Mitra. 

14. Hem Chandra Sarkar. 

15. S. K. Choudhury, 

16. Akhay Kumar Dey. 

17. Surendra Nath Roy. 

18. Sachindra Prasad Basu. 

19. Safcyananda Bose. 

20. Prithwis Chandra Ray. 

21. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta. 

22. Sudhir Kumar Lahiri. 

23. J. Chaudhuri, 

24. A. Chaudhuri. 

25. Jyotindra Nath Bose. 

26. Sukumar Mitra. 

27. Hem Chandra Sen, 

28. Md. Manirazzaman. 

29. Taran Krishna Naskar. 

30. Dasarathi Chakrabarti, 

^4 Parganas: 

1. Surendra Nath Mullick. 

2. Surat Chandra Mukherjee. 

3. Paresnath Ray Chaudhury. 

4. Rai Jatindra Nath Chaudhuri. 

5. !rara Prasanna Mitra. 

JSowrah^ 

1. Matangi Charan Palit. 

2. Gispati Kabyatirtha, 

Soogly. 

1. Bishnupada Chatterjee. 

2. Amulya Chandra Butt 

3. Jogendra Nath Chatterjee. 

Burdwan. 

1. Nalinaksha Basu. 

2. Santosh N. Bose. 

3. Sarat C. Basu. 

4. Debendra Nath Sen. (Kaviraj) Kalna, 

5. Upendra Nath Sen, (Kaviraj) Kalna. 

Barisal. 

1. Upendra Nath Sen. 

2. Saratkumar Guha. 

3. Satis Chandra Chatterjee. 

4. Kajani Kanta Chatterji, (Jhalakati). 

Faridpur^ 

1. Ambika Charan Mazumdar. 

2. Manindra Kumar Mazumdar. 

3. Krishna Dass Ray, 
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Bangpur, 

Anath Nath Chaudburl 
Satyendra Mohan Ray, (Kakina). 
Kisori Mohan Roy, 

Hiralal Ghosh. 

Baroda Govind Chaki. 

Binajpur, 

Jotindra Mohan Sen, 

Dacca» 

Kamini Mohan Banerji. 

Brindaban Chandra Bysak. 

Surja Kanta Banerji, * 

Bepin Chandra Das, (Naraingnnje). 

Mymensing, 

Sudhangsu M. Bose. 

A. H. Ghaznavi, 

Khulna, 

Nagendra Nath Sen. 

Tippera, 

Upendra Chandra Chakravarti, 
Sasadhar Roy. 

Bajshahi, 

Akshay Kumar Moitra, 

Kisori Mohan Chaudhuri, 

Padua. 

Mohendra Nath Chakravarti. 

Mohini Mohun Lahiri, 

Miidnapur. 

Sangraneshwar Sin ha, (Ghatal), 
Nageswar Prasad Sinha (Ghatal). 

KH$hnagar, 

Nanda Gopal Bhaduri. 

Murshidahad, 

Nafur Ch. Ray. 

Pumea. 

Jogendra Nath Mukherji, (HonTile). 

Bhagalpur, 

Dipnarain Singh. 

Gaya, 

Parmeshwar Lall. 

Beerbhum, 

Damodar Mohunt, (Joydepur). 
Sylhet. 

Ram Mohan Das, (Karimgnnj). 


Buratt December, S6y 1907, 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR 


A CI0M1?E®H®NSXY» AN1> AtJTHBNTIC ACCOUNT OF TH® 
WaI with KUMBROUB IIitUSTRATXONS, FOETRAITS, 
CARTOONS, MATS ATO BIAGRAMS 

COKTKIBUTED BY 

OfEotrs of the Indian Civii, Military and Medical Services,. 
Mlniftitri of Kative. States, Engineers, Bdocationists^ 
JoomaUstis, Boblioiata i|i|4 0%^, 

IDn'ill)'BY MlR.,G.A^TE?;4tt 

WITH AN .INTROBUCTXON BY. -* / ; 

ms IXCBUilNCY LOBD PENtLABD. . 
Ukmlnl;$mUngh 0 ordi 0 t opntemporary views and 
of ^ imprtilfons made on thinking minds by the ^eat 
tfiiili twdtog plAOe jajraond ns, and to the ordinaiy 
mlic II lyloxrds # mnhpwdinm of inf ormation which he 
liM ntllhtr Mme nor opportunity to oolleot for himself. 
As itmh II dttetvei, and will, I trust, achieve a wide 

%,% rm vioRROY’s opinion :- 

*• A to# .phnm^ mlum^ wMcJi should le of very 
§0 fa^ tbhom it is inte/ndedJ' 

^ RAOlS^a# POBTEAItS, 107 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
m CART00NS,_ie mays AStD r>IAGMM&_ ;; 

.. ^ " ■' xo inhs<mhers of The A B. Rjr; Si'' 


MH0RsftS, 4i _ 

A Snnknrama Chefety 








